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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 
AND EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 


- These worthy promoters of the 
agricultural interests of the national 
are a.great aid in placing the farmers 
of this country in the progressive 
lead of the world’s husbandmen. 

These great public institutions for 
advancing the cause of agriculture 
are yearly growing in power and 
utility, and their practical value be- 
coming more thoroughly realized by 
the general farmer. The agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations are 
turning out each year a great body 
of young, graduated, scientific farm- 
ers, trained for practical, progressive, 
successful agriculturists. The experi- 
ment station is a most valuable aid 
for the farming community in evolv- 
ing tested knowledge gained from 
costly experience, both in time and 
money. ‘This proven beneficial skill 
is separated from the impracticable 
and furnished the farmer free from 
cost. The immense worth of this serv- 
ice to agriculture and the nation is in- 
calculable. This paper shall make a 
specialty in keeping in close, friendly 
communication with these govern- 
ment instructors that our readers 
may be favored with the progressive 
results of their work. We will 
endeavor to give these reviews in 
plain words easily to be understood 
by common farmers. 


LIFTING FARMING OUT OF 
OLD AND DEEP RUTS 


The excellent and continuous work 
in advancing the methods of farming, 
through the action and influence of 
the Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations, joining reasonable 
theories and science with practical 
performance, is teaching so plainly 
and completely that it becomes effec- 
tive in reaching the farmers where 
most needed, 

While this successful work is of 
great personal value to the individual, 
it is of tremendous worth to the 
country at large, in the increased pro- 

.. duction and the improvement in the 
% yielding power of the soil. The bet- 
© tering and advancement of the quality 
_ of the live stock and the manner of 
- feeding and developing it will add to 
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the assets of the person ten fold and 
to the community ten times ten. 

Among these officers and professors 
of the various agricultural institutions, 
there will be found men today who 
are doing work of a character that 
will match that of our great states- 
men, past or present, as benefactors 
of their country, 


A BROAD SOIL AWAKENING 


There are opening of eyes among 
the farmers which extends to those 
that are old timers and who have 
been working on the plans pursued by 
their fathers, they are looking for 
causes of the decreased yield and 
profits of. the farm. 

They naturally look deeper into the 
subject when their attention is called 
to the health and strength of their 
farm. The fertility of the so'l is the 
real life blood of the farm. A farm 
with an exhausted soil is an expense, 
instead of a profit. It needs repairing 
for productiveness. 

Fortunately the Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations have 
been preparing to meet this trouble 
and have worked out the best methods 
of restoring the weakened sick heart 
of the farm. Their experience is free 
to you if you will make an effort to 
get it. The fertility is the real life 
and value of the farm. It once had 
the ability to grow plant and grain 
in ‘response to farming procedure. 
But overworked and underfed brought 
on its exhaustion and the necessity of 
restoring its fertility and productive- 
ness. 

The “BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROV- 
ER” will carry the experience and 
methods freely, much of which has 
been obtained at greater cost than in- 
dividuals can afford. But the results 
of their work can be used to put the 
yielding capacity of the farm at its 
highest point and even higher than 
when formerly at its best. 

That it may be done economically, 
it is first necessary to have a survey 
and an analysis of the soil to see just 
what is needed in plant food, and thus 
prevent supplying that which is not 
demanded. 

There is a strong call on the Agri- 
cultural Colleges for Survey parties 
to furnish the constituents of their 
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soil. The counties are having large 
bodies or the whole county surveyed 
This shows the fact there is quite a 
general awakening on the subject. 
This will start the farm on the road 
for larger production. 


HIGH ANALYSIS BRANDS OF 
FERTILIZERS 


The United States Agricujtural De- 
partment, Experiment Stations, Reli- 
able Manufacturers of Fertilizers and 
the National Fertilizer Association 
have approved and recommended the 
use of “High Analysis Fertilizers” as 
the safest, cheapest and best for the 
farmers’ benefit. 

“The National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion have resolved to urge upon its 
members the manufacture and sale of 
high-analysis fertilizers, containing 
not less than 14 units of plant food.” 

This is done for the protection of 
the farmers’ interests. The United 
States Secretary of Agriculture has 
approved of this action in the follow- 
ing words: “The stand taken by the 
fertilizer industry for the elimination 
of the low-analysis mixtures and the 
useless, wasteful multiplicity of brands 
must ultimately react to the benefit of 
manufacturer and consumer alike.” 
Henry C. Wallace, Secretary. 

The Purdue Experiment Station, 
Indiana. Professor A. T. Wianco, 
Chief of the Department of Soils and 
Crops, says, “There is no one subject 
of greater importance to Indiana 
farmers than the maintenance of the 
fertility of the soil. This is true even 
though the most approved system of 
soil culture is followed, because most 
Indiana soils no not contain sufficient 
elements of plant food to produce 
maximum yields. Generally some 
kind of fertilizer may be used to ad- 
vantage.” 

Farmers should take advantage of 
this information in buying their ferti- 
Izers. 


MANURE WASTE, 


A few years ago the Asst. Secy. 
of Agr. startled the country with the 
statement that the world’s manure 
waste was a billion dollar leakage. In 
1918 Kansas Experiment Station 
stated the manure waste for Kansas 
alone was $50,000.00 


BALANCE SOIL RATION 


Farmers generally understand that 
manure of the various character, fer- 
tilizes and increases the yield of crops 
where it is applied.. At the same time 
there is a large body of our’ general 
farmers who are only but little ac- 
quainted with the necessity of balanc- 
ing the ration fed to the soil. 

About a third of a century ago 
when the Swineherd was in its youth, 
under my care, similar conditions ex- 
isted with farmers relative to balanc- 
ing the rations fed to the pigs. It was 
known corn and milk was better than 
corn alone. The right proportions of 
each for best results was not under- 
stood by the general farmer. A great 
many old time farmers believed there 
was no better hog feed than corn, 
either to grow or fatten the porkers. 
It was a great shock to them when a 
professor of an Agricultural College 
announced in a publication of which 
he was the author that the general 
feeding of corn as the exclusive feed 
to his hogs, was wasting one-fourth 
of the corn eaten by them as it was 
not assimilated. It is now. figured 
out just how much protein, carbo- 
hydrate etc. is required in the feed 
that is necessary to build the hog 
with the greatest success. 

In feeding the soil it is necessary 
to know just the character of feed the 
soil contains and its condition. Or one 
might duplicate what the soil already 
had enough of and you would then be 
wasting your fertilizer. 

This is causing a widespread de- 
mand from counties and sections of 
the various states for surveys and 
analysis of their soil from the Agri- 
cultural Colleges. These institutions 
are of greater value daily almost to 
the farmers. When the soil is ana- 
lyzed, the fertilizer required to in- 
crease the yielding power of the soil 
can be selected and obviate the wast- 
age. 


MUST FEED TO GROW OR 
WORK 


The horse, the cow and the pig, 
Need care and feed growing big. 
The hen eats all through the day 
Required in her work to lay. 
While the turkey, duck or goose 
Takes daily feed to produce. 
Farmers now are getting wise 
Feed the soil to fertilize. 


METHODS OF SOIL IMPROVE- 
MENT 


Diversified farming is a worthy aid 
and helpful in maintaining and im- 
proving the soil. This is general farm- 
ing with livestock, cows, hogs, sheep, 
horses and poultry with pasturage and 
forage, clover, alfalfa and other 
grasses, rotating corn, oats, wheat and 
other grain crops. Crops with the ex- 
ception of wheat is fed upon the farm. 

This will by care and use of the 
~ homemgde manure very largely main- 
tain the farms’ productiveness. The 
legumes of some character should be 
grown upon the farm. They serve 
two purposes, splendid food for live 
stock, and nourish the soil in the ni- 
trogen drawn from the air. 

To fully maintain and improve the 
fertility of the soil, commercial fer- 
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tilizers are necessary to supply that 
which is needed as shown by survey 
and analysis. To secure the larger 
and heavier yields exacts besides the 
fertilizer, proper tillage and cultiva- 
tion. 

Rotation of crops has proven help- 
ful in enlarging the yield of the soil. 
There are differences in the crops 
used in rotating, which will be dis- 
cussed in next issue of the “Soil Im- 
prover.” Another feature of crop ro- 
tation is that it is helpful in checking 
plant diseases, and heading off to 
some extent injurious insects damage. 

Treat the soil fair by using selected 
choice perfect seed to increase the 
yield and aid the fertilizer as does 
proper tillage, these requirements are 
only reasonable. 


DOUBLE BARREL LEGUMES 


Alfalfa and clover are the two prin- 
cipal “legumes” which are grown the 
most extensively by the farmer over 
the largest scope of country of any 
other single legume. They are both 
exceptionally good hog feed, either as 
pasture or hay, and when nicely cured 
retain their bright green color when 
dried, They are the cheapest hog feed 
and live stock feed you can raise or 
buy when used with and balanced by a 
grain ration. They thus bring down 
the average of the whole feed. There- 
fore no farmer who can grow them 
on his farm should be without them. 


There is another reason besides 
their feed value why these legumes 
should be given a firm foothold on the 
farm, which is their fertilizing charac- 
ter. They draw from the air nitrogen, 
which the soil is thirsting for, and thus 
replace that which the crops grown 
upon it are constantly draining from 
the fields and manipulating it into 
plant growth. If this fresh amount 
was not furnished, it would finally 
exhaust the soil’s supply and thus im- 
poverish it. 


The history of these legumes and 
their self-support of the soil by fur- 
nishing nitrogen would prove interest- 
ing reading. The nodules on the roots 
of the alfalfa and clover are the at- 
tracting power drawing the nitrogen 
from the air. The soil or seed is in- 
oculated for best results for producing 
nodules in largest quantities. 


All farmers, in self-protection, 
should make every endeavor to in- 
crease the fertility and yielding power 
of the soil. Make it your star pur- 
pose to raise two blades where one 
grew before and two bushels of grain 
in the place of one, enlarging the 
crop and therefore enhancing the 
value of your farm. 


_ A good start on this line of farming 
is to introduce alfalfa and clover 
growing. You will thereby secure ex- 
tra good hog feed and at the same 
time improve the yielding capacity of 
the farm. 


MICHIGAN FOR ALFALFA 


The report from the United States 
Agricultural department states: 

The alfalfa area of Michigan in- 
creased over 260,000 acres this year, 
following alfalfa campaigns conducted 
last winter by agricultural extension 
workers in that state, 
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THE AMERICAN SWINEHERI 


Pioneer Poland-China Breed Repr 
sentative 


The American Swineherd, founde 
in 1885, is a special advocate of tt 
great utility breed of swine, the pop 
larity of which is growing and sprea 
ing continually. It is the gre; 
American breed of hogs, the superio 
ity of which is outstanding. 

The Poland-China breed of swir 
was originated to satisfy the deman 
of the feeder, packer and the cor 
sumer as the ideal American por 
hog. 

The American Swineherd, while lo} 
ally advocating this model America 
breed, has supplied its readers regar 
less of their breed, valuable instruc 
tion on all questions concerning th 
manner most successful in breedin; 
feeding, developing, handling and cai 
ing from pighood to maturity. Thi 
management covered the purposes ¢ 
the feeder whether the animal wa 
intended for the show ring, as 
breeder, or sale in the pork market. 


The completeness and correctnes 
of this instruction has won for th 
paper the highest praise from breed 
ers of the other breeds; many o 
whom have been continuous suk 
scribers for years. 


This high appreciation of the valu 
of the American Swineherd, as a: 
adviser and instructor on all question 
pertaining to the hog, earned the titl 
for the paper of “Cheapest Exper 
Help You Can Hire,” 


There are also a goodly number o 
parties who have attained success a 
breeders, some as winners of highes 
show ring prizes, and others who wer: 
able to pay for their farm homes rais 
ing for pork market, who have ac 
knowledged that they owe thei 
success to the excellency of the 
Swineherd’s teaching. 


Every farmer who raises hogs eithe: 
as a breeder or for the pork marke 
will find the Swineherd a valuable aic 
and it will save him money and be ¢ 
good paying investment. Many have 
written they got information out of < 
sample copy worth more than _ the 
year’s subscription. 


The subscription price is one dolla 
a year and a copy of the “Hand Book 
on the Sow” is given as a premium 
Hundreds have written that the prem- 
ium was worth the dollar, One man 
in Texas wrote he would not take 
$5.00 for his Hank Book on the Sow, 
if he could not get another copy. 
Or for $2.00, four years’ subscription 
is given and the premium. 


There is a strong inducement at 
this time for every farmer that has 
not pure bred swine to change for a 
double benefit. In the first place, a 
thorough test by the United States 
Department of Agriculture has shown 
that pure breds for pork purposes 
make 38 per cent greater profit for 
the feeder than the common hogs. 
In the second place, the pure breds 
can be purchased at the present time 
at prices that are very reasonable. 

Pure breds should be adopted as 
matter of economy and profit by every 
farmer. Write for sample copy of 
American Swineherd, 320 Old Colony 
Building, Chicago, Illinois, 
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THE HONORED FARMER 


The Bible teaches: “In the begin- 
1ing God created the heaven and the 
sarth.’ Man was thus honored by 
the Creator in developing and pro- 
viding the earth with growing herbs, 
srass, grain, fruit and live stock, as 
1 well fitted dwelling place. After 
which mankind was created and given 
dominion over the earth and all living 
things on the earth and in the sea. 


The soil, which coats the earth’s 
surface, required ages to perfect, with 
the elements of nourishment for plant 
srowth in establishing its fertility. 
The soil is the vitality of the farm, 
its fertility determines its productive 
value. 

Farming is the world’s primary in- 
dustry; it is indispensable in sustain- 
ing the lives of the people, and its 
success perpetuates the nation’s exist- 
ence and glory. 


Rome established the world empire 
through her high agricultural attain- 
ments. Becoming pompous. and 
choosing a military organization to 
expand her power and neglecting ag- 
riculture, caused a high authority to 
state, “The chief factor in the fall of 
Rome and the Roman Empire was the 
Benen and exhaustion of her 
soil. 


The farmer engages in a most 
worthy effort in his work to produce 
the bread, that the countless millions 
of people daily entreat their Heavenly 
Father to provide. 

The farmer’s work requires the ex- 

ercise of mind and muscle to attain 
distinction in maintaining and improv- 
ing the fertility of the soil to yield 
the largest annual crop dividends. 
_ Owing to the improvident manner 
in which many of the early occupiers 
of the farms treated the soil, in using 
its fertility without recompense, much 
is now weakened or exhausted. 

We are therefore compelled to 
adopt progressive methods of farming 
to restore the soil fertility and in- 
crease its productiveness. 

Through the United States and 
State Agricultural Departments and 
the Agriculture Colleges’ and Experi- 
ment Stations’ research of Nature’s 
laws, put to practical experiment, will 
give scientific, up-to-date methods to 
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successfully restore the soil’s fertility. 

Theo) (BAY NE’S \) SOTE IM- 
PROVER?” will keep in close touch 
with these public institutions, whose 
work is for the welfare of the farm- 
ers of the United States. This matter 
will be reviewed in our columns from 
time to time for the benefit of our 
readers. 

We will have articles from farmers 
of prominence who have made a prac- 
tical success in redeeming and main- 
taining the fertility of the soil of their 
farm in producing large crop yields. 

This is an age when proficiency 
counts in farming for success. The 
fertile soil must be supported by com- 
petency throughout. Pure bred live- 
stock and choice select seed for high 
quality, and adopting the best labor 
saving machinery and methods to in- 
sure production at lowest cost. 

We hope to see the American 
farmer make himself the world’s 
greatest, wisest and richest agricul- 
turist. 


EDITOR’S EXPLANATION 


Upon the editor disposing of his 
interest in the American Swineherd 
recently, which he had edited for 38 
years, upon being released therefrom, 
was very kindly advised by a number 
of his appreciated friends scattered 
over several states to take a well 
earned rest. 

Hence an explanation is due. These 
earnest friends were so solicitious for 
our benefit and ease in our seeking a 
rest, that we looked upon it in con- 
templation as something excessively 
enjoyable and truly delightful to re- 
sult from their favorite prescription 
of rest. 

The 38 year tour with the Swine- 
herd was not wearisome, but was 
relished, and there did not appear any 
demand for a greater rest than we re- 
ceived in the work. 

We have to admit, that our strenu- 
ous endeavor to obtain the soothing 
balm of rest, by having nothing to do, 
was found before the first month was 
half through the hardest work we had 
ever attempted to do. We arrested 
the effort at once, to seek rest in a 
different channel. 

We have for years fostered the hope 
that we might at some future time 
have the pleasure of editing a paper 
specially devoted to the interests of 
the soil as the foundation rock of 
ee le and steadfast support of 
life. 

Hence we introduce “BAYNE’S 
SOIL IMPROVER,” with the mis- 
sion to aid the work of placing the 
soil of the farms on the model pro- 
ductive basis, as presented by our 
Benevolent Creator. This is a_ big 
field for work and we believe all as- 
sistance will be welcomed from those 
whose hearts are in the work, loyal to 
the farmers’ interests. 

Since 75 per cent of the farms are 
not producing one-half the crop yield 
that the highest are, shows con- 
clusively that the great majority will 
be glad to accept explanations and 
help to overcome the hard places. 

We make no vain boasts of ability 


but we have experienced great 
changes in the methods of farming 
since our first holding the plow 


handles 70 years ago at 13 years of 
age. Weare perfectly willing to leave 
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it to our readers to be our fair judges. 
It is our honest conviction that every 
lover of “a farm after reading 
“BAYNE’S SOIL IMPROVER” six 
months, will truly appreciate the paper 
and its work. The subscription price 
is made so low it will be virtually a 
gift. 


OHIO CORN SCOUTS 


A company of enterprising and am- 
bitious Ohio farmers have enlisted in 
the “One Hundred Bushel Corn Club 
of Ohio,” and have by their skill and 
bravery won the victory of accom- 
plishing their laudable purpose. 


This is a victory not only for these 
farmers. but for the state and for 
agriculture as a new discovery. It 
will create in other states a feeling to 
are efforts to show what they can 
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We say, all honor to the club, it 
has set a worthy example for others 
to follow. It will be as great an 
advertisement for Ohio as the ton 
litter pig club was for Indiana. The 
greatest yield of the individual in the 
club is 134.31 bushels per acre, 
which is claimed to be the world’s 
highest published yield. 

It is human nature to love a con- 
test, and it is wise to promote them 
for such a meritorious cause. We 
understand the Ohio Agricultural Col- 
lege has the honor of fathering this 
contest. We have received from the 
College of Agriculture, Department of 
Soils, a record of the 40 individuals 
who are located in 26 counties of the 
state and giving the data relating to 
the planting, cultivation, manure or 
fertilizer if any, etc., etc. Which we 
will review in our next issue. 

This contest discloses another im- 
portant feature. That while the 40 
contestors averaged over 100 bushels 
to the acre, the general average for 
the state was 40 bushels. This is less 
than half the club average. Of course, 
there must have been a very large 
number whose yields were under the 
average of 40 bushels. 

The club men can take care of 
themselves, but those weaker ones 
need help. It is the soil fertility that 
produces the good crop yields. This 
is the help the “BAYNE’S SOIL IM- 
PROVER” is ready to do, we can 
take care of the low average farmers 
of the state and show them how to 
increase their yields to raise the state’s 
average to 50 bushels. If you wish 
us to help you over the hard place 
let us hear from you. 

Of course, we shall appreciate the 
subscriptions from those who are 
among the successful farmers whose 
knowledge enables them to raise the 
good yields. 

In our many years of experience we 
have a great number of the most suc- 
cessful ones, who have confessed that 
there was a time when they thought 
they knew it all; but since they have 
more than doubled their store of 
knowledge, they realize there is so 
much to learn they are anxious to 
draw from every source available and 
especially where they can get a year’s 
stock for a quarter. 


“Tell me, will it be an offense taal 
catch a fish in this pool?” 
“No. It will be a miracle.” 
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WHAT IS INTENSE FARMING? 


A subscriber for the Swineherd asks 
this question of us. As the hog figures 
prominently in intense farming, we 
shall take pleasure in giving our sub- 
scriber a\ brief description, of what 
“intense farming” means. 

Intense farming is “making two 
blades of grass grow where one blade 
grew before.” It is making ten pigs 
to a litter, where three to four were 
the rule previously. It is causing the 
farm to produce double the profits of 
the ordinary way of farming. It is 
dividing the old farm up between two 
sons and a daughter and making each 
of the three farms to produce more 
than the whole heretofore. It is doub- 
ling the profits of the farm and in- 
creasing the privileges of the farmer 
and his family, It is caused by the 
farmer using his brains to assist his 
muscles, in solving and working out 
for the best results. It means diversi- 
fied farming and specializing in farm- 
ing. 

+; puts the farmer in a higher class; 
it makes him a professional man. It 
is progressive and aggressive. “In- 
tense farming” requires intense 
thought, specialized and confined upon 
your subject. 


PURE BRED SEED 


The improvement of the seed by 
selecting and culling both grain 
tubers and plants should be executed 
by every farmer. This should be done 
to give the soil an aid in enlarging 
the yield, and also establish a per- 
manent improvement in the species. 

There are opportunities in this line 
for many young, enterprising, am- 
bitious farmers even up to the editor’s 
age to win fame and fortune on one 
of these lines. 

Don’t be too modest or scared. to 
progress. 


THE NEW ERA SOIL CLUB 


We invite every farmer who is a 
lover of the farm, and whose interests 
and affection for his farm home are 
entwined around his heart, whose 
farm is so near and dear to him that 
he is anxious and eager that it shall 
have such a treatment as will be 
relished by the farm because of the 
benefit to it, to be a member of this 
club. 

Here is your opportunity to fulfill 
your fond wish by joining The New 
Era Soil Club. The soil is the heart 
of the farm. When it is in a good 
healthy condition, as our Benevolent 
Creator intended, its function is to 
give life, and nourishment to grow 
plant, herb and grass, which develops 
grain, fruit, tubers, etc. 

The human food dependence is on 
the health and strength of the fer- 
tility of the soil. By nature the soil 
requires elements to transpose into 
the life and promotion of the growth 
of plants and herbs. If the soil is 
used to grow crops, they draw upon 
' these elements until they are ex- 
hausted; if the elements are not re- 
plenished to keep up the fertility, it 
is like a locomotive that has the 
power to run while the fireman 
shovels in the coal and keeps steam 
up, but if he stops the engine quits. 

The subscribers of the “BAYNE’S 
SOIL IMPROVER?” will all have a 
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free membership in this club. They 
will have the benefit of all the best 
scientific discoveries made by the Ag- 
ricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations. Also they will have the 
rich valued experience of the genius 
born farmer, whose shrewdness and 
Sagacity has prepared a method of 
treatment of feed for the soil to en- 
rich its fertility and increase its yields, 
who will tell us how he did it. This 
club will not be confined to one va- 
riety of the many crops, but em- 
braces them all. 

The subscription price of the 
“BAYNE’S SOIL IMPROVER” is 
virtually so low it seems almost like 
a gift. If you want to make yourself 
glad for a year subscribe at once. 


THE LEADING DAIRY STATE 


The State of Wisconsin is the lead- 
ing dairy state today in the United 
States; fifty-three years ago a great 
body of her farms were in a deplor- 
able state, they had been enslaved to 
continuous wheat raising for which 
there was a ready market. The 
fertility was thus sold in wheat. The 
sons of the farmers and many of the 
farmers themselves were leaving the 
state and going west to new terri- 
tory to secure farms. At this time, 
W. D. Hoard wisely realized the con- 
dition and visioned the remedy to re- 
deem the fertility of the 
through the dairy. To promote this 
the “Hoard’s Dairyman” was origi- 
nated as a specialist for the dairy de- 
partment of agriculture. He not only 
made the dairy a success and the 
farmers prosperous in the state, but 
the people of the state, recognizing 
his marked ability and the superior 
service he had rendered the state, 
honored him by electing him governor 
of the state. The state is still profit- 
ing today by the truths taught them 
a half cenury ago by W. D. Hoard 
through the columns of the “Hoard’s 
Dairyman,” which is. still faithfully 
serving the dairy interests through 
his sons. 

We have conditions today in Agri- 
culture that calls for a specialist on 
the SOIL, the soul of the farm. The 
SBAY NE'S“- SOIL mM PRO VER? 
loyal to the farm interest, will give 
you faithful service. 


THE FARM TREASURE 


The real farm treasure is hidden 
in the soil and there are only two 
Mile for it to be taken from the 
soil. 

The natural way to lose its treasure 
(fertility) is in being absorbed by 
plants for nourishment to growth and 
development... The plants feed upon 
the elements that constiute fertility 


and the continual sucking of the plant’ 


will exhaust the fertility of the soil 
unless fed to keep up the production. 

There is no difference in the farm- 
er’s duty to be successful, between 
feeding his live stock and feeding the 
soil. Both need this attention to ke: p 
them in a healthy productive condi- 
tion, and if neglected it will result 
in injury either to live stock or soil. 
The soil feeding can be annually, 
while the animals is a daily necessity. 

The second way in which the soil 
loses its fertility is by erosion, wash- 
ing by rainfall carries it off. Espe- 


‘cially on rolling, hilly ground that is 


farms . 
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cultivated. Keeping a good sod on 
is a great help in saving it. . : 

Keep up your soil’s fertility th 
same as you would your bank ac 
count that you check upon, and kee 
them both good. One'‘keeps up you 
credit, and the other the farm’ 
credit. It is a paying. proposition t 
be watchful of both. 


FARMING METHODS WRONG 


The farming as practiced by a larg 
percentage of those engaged in th 
work is deficient, as is shown by th 
results. 

Take ten per cent of the farmer. 
who have the highest yields per acr 
of crops ina state. The average yiek 
of this ten per cent will, in most cases 
be double the average yield of the 9% 
per cent balance of the farmers. Thi: 
is proof there is something wrons 
with the farming methods of the bis 
majority. 

Our mission is to show the grea 
body of farmers the cause of thi: 
big difference in yields and the prope: 
remedy to rectify it. In years pas 
in a number of the western states 
a gradual yearly decline occurred ir 
the average yield of the crops. It is 
known that the crop is supported anc 
grown by the elements in the soil 
which is called its fertility. The 
richer and stronger the fertility the 
greater the yield. 

It is further shown where the soil 
is drawn on each year to nourish anc 
grow a crop, it will finally exhaust 
the fertility and the yield will dwindle 
down until it will fail to pay for the 
labor. 

This shows the necessity of feeding 
the soil to maintain and increase the 
fertility. This is the “BAYNE’S 
SOIL IMPROVER’S” work to show 
how this fertility can be maintained 
and improved in the cheapest and 
best manner. 

We want this big majority of 
farmers to take advantage of this 
schooling at 25 cents a year. Start 
at once, you won’t want to miss an 
issue. 


THE LEGUME ERA 


The United States is right at the 
peak now of the legume era. Their 
popularity is at its height up to this 
time, with the appearance of still 
continuing upward. It is found to 
be one of the cheapest processes of 
improving the fertility of the soil 
through the growth of legumes. It is 
advised by the Federal and State Ag- 
ricultural Departments, the Agricul- 
tural Colleges, Experiment Stations 
and farm papers, which is a force 
that will extend its adoption univer- 
sally. 

In the editor’s early days we grew 
on the farm in 1850, red clover as a 
valuable hay crop and for pasturage. 
It was used also as a fertilizer by 
plowing under for a summer fallow. 

The special value of clover to the 
soil was known to the general farmer 
by the results from experience. The 
true causes of its aid to the soil may 
have been known by a few scientists, 
but this was years before the exist- 
ence of Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations. The list of legume 
plants, transporters of nitrogen from 
the atmosphere to the soil, were but 
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w. Their special service was not 
derstood by the farmer. 

The introduction of alfalfa was the 
eatest addition and benefit to the 
igume age and a strong leader of 
e legume plants of which there are 
jw many. For the ordinary farmer, 
lfalfa and clover are at the head of 
fe column. 

The condition of the soil of the 
rms are such that there is a demand 
ir just what the legumes are best 
yle to supply. 

The agricultural professors, editors 
ad leading farmers all have their 
‘ats off shouting for legumes. 


THE FARM BUSINESS 


It is the business of every farmer 
>» grow good crops upon his farm. 
lis dependence is upon the fertility 
f the soil, it is the capital upon which 
'e does business, and is the asset of 
he farm. 

When we take into consideration 
he fact, that some farmers raise 80 
o over 100 bushels of corn to the 
cre, while the general average of the 
armers in the same county or state 
iaving an equal chance to do the 
ame, produce less than half the 
mount. 

It is evident that the majority of 
he farmers are not using the proper 
nethod of keeping up the fertility of 
he soil. While the average is not 
squal to one-half the best crop yields, 
‘here must be a goodly number far 
yelow the average. We all want bet- 
er yields and the only way to get 
them, is to improve the fertility of 
che soil. 
The soil with its fertility exhausted, 
is like a bank without funds. This 
is occasioned by the crop that is 
grown upon the land, drawing on the 
elements that constitutes the fertility 
of the soil, to produce the crop. If 
the soil is not supplied with manure 
or matter that forms a fertilizer to 
replace that used in making the crop, 
the soil will grow weaker with each 
crop yield. This, therefore, shows the 
vital necessity and urgency of building 
up the producing asset of the great 
majority of our farms. 

ippewee BaYNE’S SOIL... IM+ 
PROVER?” will be an earnest helper, 
loyal to the farmers’ interest, in bring- 
ing about this betterment of their 
farms. 

The Agricultural Departments of 
United States and of the states, to- 
gether with the colleges and experi- 
ment stations are by their researches 
and experiments furnishing informa- 
tion of a scientific order of great 
agricultural value. 

The  “BAYNE'S = SOIL —IM- 

PROVER” will keen in close touch 
with these agricultural departments 
and institutions that are developing 
progressive methods of improving and 
maintaining the fertility of the soil to 
largely increase the yields of various 
crops. 
We will keep our readers instructed 
in the best practical methods of using 
the information that has been tested 
suitable for the different conditions of 
- varied localities, etc. 

We will also give the experience 
of successful farmers, saving and han- 
dling home made manure, for the 
greatest benefit in building up fertility 
of the soil. Also the great advan- 
tages accruing from growing clover, 
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alfalfa and other legumes as a fer- 
tilizer will be shown. It is claimed 
that every up to date farmer now is 
a believer in and raiser of legumes. 
It acts as a two edge sword, food 
and fertilizer. 

It is shown when the fertility of the 
soil has been reduced by continuous 
cropping without fertilizing there is 
nothing for the plant to feed on’ for 
its growth. 

To restore strength you feed the 
soil manure or other raw material, 
which goes through a process of de- 
caying, changing the texture of the 
material. Soil rotting is soil digestion 
and prepares the elements for assimi- 
Ns and fertilizing fatness of the 
soil. 

For a proper treatment of the soil 
there should be a survey and an analy- 
sis of the soil, to show what its defi- 
ciencies are, and what is needed. In 
supplying chemical fertilizers you can 
fill the prescription then without add- 


“ing something not needed. 


DON’T BECOME FLURRIED 


A farmer in the middle west who 
has been engaged in a very ordinary 
manner of farming for fifteen years 
in the rut worn by his father, has 
become alarmed at the gradual de- 
creasing yields, asks what to do. 


It is all right to awaken, when the 
real life and value of the farm is 
slipping away from you, to use your 
mind to save it. But do not become 
agitated and vexed as it does not 
help produce your best thoughts. 

Be cool-headed and survey the con- 
ditions, calmly, and it will be shown 
that the elements that produce the 
yields of plant srowth and grain from 
the soil have been drawn on without 
any replenishing or feeding. In a 
natural state the growth of product 
would drop on the ground and decay, 
this charged with the nitrogen taken 
from the atmosphere would . enrich 
the soil or at least maintain and add 
to its producing power. 

Where the growth of products are 
removed from the ground upon which 
they grew, and no other soil food 
supplied, as a fertilizer it is a constant 
again upon the yielding power of the 
soil. 

This procedure can be continued 
until the land would be impoverished 
and barren. 

The farm that is «pproaching this 
state of unproductiveness should be 
attended to and this party asks what 
to do. The class of farming that 
would bring about this weakened soil, 
is usually accompanied with a short 
bank account, rendering it necessary 
to adopt economical methods in re- 
versing and proceeding on the road 
to replenish the fertility of the soil 
instead of depleting it. 

Every farmer, even those financially 
able, should care for and save all the 
home made manure possible. Many 
poor farms, the manure is permitted 
to lie in a barnyard where it is rained 
upon and its value largely soaked 
from it. It should be kept in the 
dry, if not spread immediately out on 
the field you intend to fertilize. It will 
surprise you what a crop of manure 
you can scrape up when you make 
an effort. 

The farmer who is in the condition 
of this party, should diversify with 
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cows, hogs, sheep and horses, and 
thus feed most of the »roduct on the 
farm. He should also use clover, 
alfalfa, soy beans or some legumes 
to draw nitrogen from the air from 
which the supply is unlimited and 
therefore one of the cheapest. In 
many soils clover and other legumes 
need lime to sweeten the soil to 
greatly increase their growth. Do 
not be impatient and worry, because 
you fail to understand the chemistry 
of the soil and the whole lesson at 
once. BAYNE’S SOIL IMPROVER 
will give you information in monthly 
meals. 

The time is approaching when all 
the farms (as part are now), will be 
analyzed at the states cost, and it 
will be known what there is a defi- 
ciency of, which can be supplied by 
balancing with the elements lacking. 

It will not be long after you get 
started on the road to build up the 
soil’s fertility that you will progress 
rapidly in the fertilizing problems and 
feel and see the benefits of it individ- 
ually. 


WORN OUT FARM TONIC 


The old farm that has furnished a 
good living for the family a few gen- 
erations back who occupied it, but by 
poor farming its yield of crop has 
annually grown less, caused by its 
weakened fertility. The soil finally 
became exhausted of its fertility by 
the neglectful farm method of failing 
to supply the soil with nourishment 
to strengthen its fertility, thus stup- 
idly violating a law of nature. 

This once productive farm became 
so weakened it could not support the 
family occupying it, was deserted as 
a worthless wreck. There have been 
cases of this character, that have been 
redeemed and restored, to a healthy 
productive farm. 

The strengthening tonic used was 
clover, lime, good tillage, manure and 
fertilizer from wherever you can get 
the kind needed. Have a few cows, 
make corn silage, sow rye for early 
and late pasture, it grows on weak 
soil, cow peas, soy beans and alfalfa 
will aid in the work. Plow crops of 
clover under, feed everything grown 
on the soil back to the soil. Buy bran 
and shorts for cow feed and help 
make manure. Have a few good sows, 
they produce two crops a year and 
co-operate with the cows. 

There is no place on the farm for a 
lazy man, and success comes with 
good thinking as well as work. Use 
good, sound, every day horse sense, 
mixed with an equal quantity of per- 
severance and patience, rotating your 
crops, reading each issue. of 
“BAYNE’S SOIL IMPROVER?” and 
in five years you will have a famous, 
GBM highly productive profitable 
arm. 


FIRST FARMER 


“The first farmer was the first man, 
and all historic nobility rests on pos- 
session and use of land.”—Emerson. 


OHIO’S CALL 


A shout in unison booms, 
Double our crop of legumes. 
It will show us to be wise, 
Save labor and fertilize. 
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A SERIES OF BENEFITS FOLLOWING THE 
USE OF GYPSUM ON ALFALFA LAND 


By Professor G. A. Olson 


When I succeeded in growing four 
tons of alfalfa where only two tons 
had been grown previously, I ac- 
complished the same thing as mak- 
ing two blades of grass grow 
where one had grown before. This 
was in the year 1911 and ‘was ac- 
complished as a result of applying 
gypsum to the land. 

The next year the returns were 
about as good as those obtained in 
1911, and in 1913 the producing 
power of the soil declined to nor- 
mal. In other words I found that 
an application of 200 pounds of gyp- 
sum supplied only enough sulphate 
sulphur to serve the plant needs for 
two years, and in order to maintain 
increased production further applica- 
tions were necessary in the fall of 
1912 or in the early part of 1913, 

In another field gypsum was ap- 
plied at the rate of 300 pounds per 
acre and its effect lasted three years. 
Thus I learned that 100 pounds of 
gypsum would last about a year. 
The yields in the second field were 
considerably better than in the first, 
since with each succeeding year the 
yields increased. There was. also 
noted a wide spread between the 
normal producing power of the soil 
and that following the application of 
gypsum. In fact, three to four times 
as much alfalfa was produced as be- 
fore. 

An analysis of the alfalfa showed 
that the gypsum had caused the 
formation of more protein than was 
present in the untreated alfalfa, This 
finding clearly showed that the gyp- 
sum had improved the feeding qual- 
ity of the alfalfa. 

Analysis also showed that there 
was much nitrogen in the soil where 
gypsum had been applied as where 
the plants were grown normally. 
This finding was also interesting be- 
cause it was evident that the soil 
had not suffered as a result of in- 
creasing the yield of alfalfa. The in- 
creased protein content of the gyp- 
sum treated plants was therefore 
the result of taking nitrogen out of 
the air. In other instances the nitro- 
gen content of the soil was in- 
creased, thereby augmenting the sup- 
ply of nitrogen for non-leguminous 
crops. 

Incidentally the organic matter 
content of the soil was increased 
through enhanced root growth. As 
a result the soil improved in mel- 
lowness and showed very good ab- 
sorption and retention for moisture. 

The farmers who first watched this 
experiment are now advocating the 
growing of alfalfa or red clover 
since with the use of gypsum they 
figure that they are making more 
money than during the period when 
much of their time was devoted 
primarily to the growing of wheat. 
-It is also found that the wheat 
grown on alfalfa land is improved 
both ih yield and quality. 

In the’ space of ten years much of 
the wheat lands in the state of 
Washington have been converted 
into either alfalfa or clover lands. 
The only reason why all of the land 
are not fields of clover is due to 


scant rains in some sections. How- 
ever, I believe that many of the 
farmers will succeed in growing 
clover where it was an impossibil- 
ity previously. My reason for this 
belief is the fact that gypsum has 
increased the dry matter at least 
twofold, or in other words, one-half 
as much water is necessary to pro- 
duce the same amount of dry mat- 
ter as was previously required. 

While a large portion of the 
wheat farms are gradually changing 
to lands in clover the farmers are 
gradually devoting more time to 
raising stock. It is estimated that 
the stock raised on the farms will 
consume the greater part of the al- 
falfa produced. The augmented 
yields obtained make stock raising 
more economical than before, and at 
the same time the caring of stock 
is a process of saving most. of the 
fertility of the soil. 

The proposition is not to produce 
legumes exclusively, because such a 
system would be nearly as bad as 
trying to produce grain exclusively. 
The aim is to produce alfalfa, for 
example, for a period of five years, 
followed by growing wheat for tive 
years. The plan applies also to the 
growing of other grains. It may be 
considered a_ rotation of legumes 
with grain. The organic matter and 
nitrogen added to the soil as a re- 
sult of growing alfalfa makes possi- 
ble the successful growing of grain. 
After five years of grain crops the 
soil is again in fit condition to sup- 
port heavy crops of clover or alfalfa. 

Obviously the practice followed is 
successful because farmers find that 
five years of alfalfa growing favors 
production of as much wheat as was 
obtained in ten vears without the 
growing of alfalfa. The direct feed- 
ing of alfalfa on the farm adds to 
the revenue because by so doing the 
time for purchasing fertilizers is in- 
definitely postponed, 

It is my belief that a similar pro- 
cedure can be made more general. 
To accomplish this it will be neces- 
sary to devote our best efforts to 
making our farms occasionally, at 
least, lands in clover, Success in 
growing grains will follow without 
the necessity of loading the farms 
with artificial fertilizers. 


THE EARLY SOIL BANDIT 


He selected a farm just right to 
produce good crops. It was stocked 
by nature’s laws with the soil elements 
to grow large yields of grain and there 
was a temptation to take what looked 
almost like measuring out of the soil 
cash with but little effort to produce. 
The product could be turned into real 
cash by hauling to the elevator at the 
railroad station. There was nothing 
given the soil in return for its work 
to yield, which was unjust treatment. 
This imposition on the soil was re- 
peated yearly for a number of years, 
the crop growing smaller and_ soil 
weaker each year, until the yield in 
some instances was as low as four 
fold, the seed not paying the cost of 
the labor. 

This unfair farmer having abstracted 
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the kernel from the soil, then sells th 
shell, for what it would bring an 
moved west to get another nut t 
crack. These practices by some o 
the early settlers are long since ou 
of date, but there are some of th 
crippled farms remaining, that nee 
restoring to health. 

There are some smart persons whi 
pick up one of the weakened soil farm 
at a low price and with clover ani 
lime or other fertilizer make a health: 
producer out of the place and a de 
sireable home. 


Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitro 
gen, sulphur, phosphorus, iron 
potassium, calcium and magnesiun 
are all necessary to plant life. 


The liberal use of well-preparec 
farm manures, green _manuring anc 
the judicious rotation of crops are 
the three most important means of 
maintaining humus in the soil. 


The practice of applying lime tc 
soils for the purpose of increasing 
crop yields has been more or less 
common in many parts of the’ coun- 
try since its first settlement, has been 
followed in many parts of Europe 
for centuries and dates back more 
than 3,000 years. 


Send for This 
Free Book 


Practically every farmer in 
your territory is beginning to 
appreciate the value of Agri- 
cultural Gypsum in obtaining 
a heavy growth of clover, as 
indicated on the left side of 
this picture. Agricultural 
Gypsum is also worth many 
times its cost as a preserver 
of nitrogen in manure. You 
have a fine opportunity to 
sell Agricultural Gypsum at a 
good profit. Write us for full 
details and also for a copy of 
our free illustrated book, 


The Gypsum Industries 
Dept. 112—844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
RTS IRI GN RT ORE ERTS 
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HOW FORTY OHIO FARMERS GREW OVER 
100 BUSHELS OF CORN PER ACRE 


_From Department of Soils, The Ohio State University, Circular No. 59, 


April, 1923. 


The ability to grow high acre y’elds 
f corn is a commonly accepted cri- 
erion of a man’s skill as a farmer. 
Many Ohio farme1s are now attempt- 
ng to reach the laudable goal of 
,000 bushels of corn on 10 acres. In 
his their incentive is not entirely 
ne of satisfaction to be gained in 
ccomplishment. Numerous costs of 
roduction surveys in the Central 
Nest have shown that high yields are 
rery generally associated with low 
‘osts of production. Most farmers 
ecognize that a majority of the items 
»f expense involved in growing a crop 
ire the same whether the yield is 
1igh or low. They also appreciate the 
reed for increasing the acre yields 
»f all crops if profits are to be realized 
inder conditions of steadily increasing 
and values, To raise 100 bushels of 
-orn per acre in most parts of Ohio 
requires strict attention to all the de- 
fails of science and art involved in 
>orn growing. 

It Has Been Done 


For the past six years the average 
corn yield in Ohio has been 40 bushels 
per acre. During the same period, 40 
farmers in 26 different counties have 
produced more than 1000 bushels on 
10 acres. A few of these men have 
exceeded 100 bushels per acre in four 
years of the six, and several more 
have averaged this amount for two 
or more years. It has been done. 
Perhaps the means by which it was 
accomplished will be of use to others 
who desire to raise their yields of 
corn to a higher level. The following 
is a summary of the more important 
phases of the systems of soil manage- 
ent followed. 

Clover was the preceding crop on 
two-thirds of the fields. One-half of 
the fields were manured previous to 
plowing for corn, Two-thirds of the 
fields received commercial fertilizers 
in amounts varying from 100 to 1000 
pounds per acre. Half of them re- 
ceived acid phosphate alone, One- 
third received manure with acid phos- 
phate. In all cases except one, where 
the yields have exceeded 114 bushels, 
a phosphoric-acid and potash fertilizer 
was used and in this case 80 tons of 
manure were applied on the 10 acres. 


Gilmore’s World Record 


In 1922, Mr. William H. Gilmore, 
of Licking County, produced 1343.1 
bushels of corn on 10 acres. This is 
the highest recorded yield in Ohio, 
and at present stands as an unchal- 
lenged world’s record, In order to 
secure this yielda red and sweet clover 
sod was plowed down, five acres of 
which had received 20 loads of ma- 
nure. An application of 500 pounds 
of 18 per cent acid phosphate per acre 
was made on the 10 acres. On the 
5 acres receiving no manure, an addi- 
tional application of 500 pounds per 
acre of a fertilizer containing 10 per 
cent phosphoric acid and 10 per cent 
of potash was made. The corn was 
planted in hills 36 by 33 inches, aver- 
aging 3 to 4 stalks per hill. It re- 
ceived two cultivations. It is esti- 
mated that the total cost of produc- 


tion and harvesting did not exceed 38 
cents per bushel. 

To Mr. Gilmore this is the realiza- 
tion of an ideal, For many years he 
has been building up the fertility of 
this soil and increasing his yields. He 
has done this by thorough tile drain- 
age, by using manure and fertilizers, 
growing legume crops, and planting 
well selected and tested seed. With 
this system of fertility practice, yields 
of over 100 bushels of corn have been 
secured on 10 acres three times in the 
past four years. The average yield 
per acre on his 10-acre plots has been 
slightly over 110 bushels per acre. 


Johnson says, “Sweet Clover and 
Phosphate” 


High corn yields can be produced 
on grain farms where the supply of 
manure is limited by plowing down 
legume crops for green manure. This 
practice has been demonstrated on the 
Johnson Seed Farms in Williams 
County. Mr. Johnson grows a large 
acreage of soybeans and is a firm be- 
liever in these and in sweet clover 
and acid phosphate for soil improving 
purposes, With the growing of soy- 
beans for seed and the plowing down 
of sweet clover for green manure, it 
has not been necessary to add any 
fertilizer except acid phosphate, to 
secure a corn yield on 10 acres that 
has averaged slightly over 100 bushels 
per acre for the past two years. 


Taylor Uses Acid Phosphate, Manure, 
and Clover 


To manure and clover must go a 
great deal of credit in helping to pro- 
duce high corn yields. On the farm 
of A. F. Taylor and Son, of Cham- 
paign County, the corn yields have 
consistently surpassed the 100-bushel 
mark, in a corn, wheat, and clover 
rotation, to which has been applied 
9 tons of well preserved manure. The 
manure is applied either on 11e new 
clover seeding or on the clover stub- 
ble. Seven hundred pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre is divided be- 
tween the corn and wheat. The use 
of well preserved manure produced 
from feeding grain, supplemental 
feeds, and clover, coupled with a 
liberal use of acid phosphate can be 
expected to result in the rapid move- 
ment of yields in the direction of the 
100-bushel mark, 

System in Corn Growing 


There are many soils in Ohio upon 
which it is impossible to grow 100 
bushels of corn per acre the first year 
by any practical method of soil treat- 
ment, Usually the men who have at- 
tained this goal have been following 
a well-thought-out system of soil im- 
provement for a number of years. 
That the methods have varied with 
different types of soil and different 
systems of farming has been shown 
in the preceding paragraphs. Spas- 
modic efforts are seldom highly suc- 
cessful, On the other hand there are 
probably but few soils in the state 
where 100-bushel yields of corn can- 
not be secured if preceded by the 
right soil-building program. This in 
most cases will include tile drainage, 
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limestone, more legumes, and the 
liberal use of farm or green manures 
generously supplemented with high- 
grade commercial fertilizers. 


An Ideal Rotation for Corn 
Production 


A two-year rotation which is prov- 
ing very popula~ in Illinois, and fast 
growing in favor in other parts of the 
corn belt is corn, wheat with sweet 
clover as a catch crop to be plowed 
under for corn. The entire fall and 
spring growth of the sweet clover is 
usually plowed down for the corn. In 
some cases the fall growth is cut for 
hay or pastured, This rotation not 
only builds up the soil, but gives a 
cash crop on each rotated field. Where 
a hay crop is needed, it is common 
to rely upon a permanent alfalfa field. 

The plowing down of sweet clover 
for corn, supplies a source of rapidly 
decomposible organic matter, espe- 
cially rich in nitrogen. Where proper- 
ly supplemented with phosphoric acid 
and on some soils potash fertilizers, 
this system may be expected to satisfy 
the fertility requirements of maximum 
yields. A 100-bushel corn crop takes 
from the soil 150 pounds of nitrogen. 
The average soil in Ohio contains 
about 3000 pounds of this element in 
the surface soil of l acre. Only 2 per 
cent or about 60 pounds of this soil 
nitrogen, sufficient for a 40-bushel 
corn crop, can ordinarily be utilized 
by the crop during any one growing 
season. Obviously, if 100-bushel 
yields are to be grown on any but ex- 
ceptional soils the natural supply of 
soil nitrogen must be generously 
supplemented with nitrogen from 
other sources. 

The Illinois Station found as an 
average for 9 experimental fields, that 
the spring top growth of sweet clover, 
sampled about May 1, contained 135 
pounds of nitrogen per acre, When 
it is considered that they estimate an 
equal amount of nitrogen is contained 
in the roots at this time, it is not sur- 
prising that they report consistently 
better corn yields where sweet clover 
is plowed down than where farm ma- 
nure is used in liberal quantities. 

Success with sweet clover demands 
plenty of limestone, phosphorus, and 
thorough inoculation. The latter is 
seldom obtained until the second time 
the crop appears in the rotation. 
Hence when trying this rotation for 
the first time, it is well to seed a mix- 
ture of sweet and mammoth or alsike 
clover. 


Regulating the Climate 


It takes the right kind of weather to 
grow good corn. An abundance of rain- 
fall properly distributed is of first 
importance. Plenty of water is espe- 
cially needed during July when the 
corn is making its most rapid growth. 
In- fact, over a period of years the 
yield of corn in this country has gone 
up and down almost exactly with the 
July rainfall, The effects of dry 
weather are most serious on soils of 
low fertility or those in poor physical 
condition, due either to a lack of 
good drainage or sufficient organic 
matter. On the heavier soils tile 
drainage is absolutely essential as a 
means of regulating the water supply 
and the temperature of the soil. On 
such soils drainage may appreciably 
lengthen the growing season for the 
crop by permitting the land to be 
prepared for seeding earlier in the 
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spring. At Wooster, corn planted 
the first week in May, has yielded 24 
bushels more than corn planted the 
first week in June, as an average for 
8 years. 

Building up the organic matter con- 
tent of the soil by incorporating ma- 
nure, crop residues, or green manures, 
may be expected to assist materially 
in holding sufficient water in the soil 
to prevent drouth injury. At the Ohio 
Station the manured plots have con- 
sistently shown larger yields relative 
to the untreated plots in years of 
drouth than in favorable seasons. 
Plenty of humus in the soil takes a 
great deal of the speculation out of 
raising crops. Weeds cannot be toler- 
ated if maximum corn yields are to 
be expected. They rob the crop of 
both plant food and water. Thoro 
cultivation with liberal use of the 
spike-tooth harrow or weeder early 
in the season and shallow cultivation 
later, is accepted good practice. 


Poor Seed Worse Than Poor Soil 


Good soil, good drainage, the proper 
fertilizer, a well prepared seedbed, 
and an ideal climate with an adequate 
storage capacity for moisture will not 
guarantee maximum corn yields if 
good seed is not planted. Best results 
are secured by field selection of well 
developed ears from good _ healthy 
stalks, avoiding those which show 
premature ripening. The seed should 
be thoroughly dried before cold 
weather sets in and should be care- 
fully inspected in the spring, discard- 
ing all ears which show the least evi- 
dence of disease, those which show 
starchiness, and those which are ex- 
tremely rough and chaffy. 

In the past, the tendancy has been 
to plant corn of the larger eared, late 
maturing varieties at the rate of three 
kernels per hill, from 42 to 44 inches 
apart each way. Maximum yields are 
seldom realized under these condi- 
tions. Where hill planting is followed, 
the better method, and the one that 
is gradually being adopted, is to grow 
three stalks in the hills, 36 inches 
apart each way and to plant a mod- 
erately early maturing variety pro- 
ducing medium-sized ears. This 
method gives about 14,500 plants per 
acre. Good evidence of the value of 
the latter method is found in Mr. 
Gilmore’s record yield from something 
over 16,000 plants per acre. 

EP. RED 


MORE LEGUMES 


The Importance of Legumes in a 
Balanced Rotation 


“Legume crops i.ust be gr wn on 
the great majority of our farms if the 
soil nitrogen is to be maintained eco- 
nomically. This is not the only rea- 
son for growing legumes, however. 
In the corn belt, the cotton belt, and 
the wheat growing section of the 
northwest, where one crop is out- 
standingly more profitable than any 
other, the proportion of the crop area 
which is devoted to this maximum 
profit crop is usually very large—al- 
most always too large to meet the re- 
quirements of a good crop rotation. 
The introduction. of a legume crop 
into the corn belt rotation almost of 
necessity results in a considerable 
amount of diversification in the crops 
grown, It requires a small grain in 
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addition to the corn crop. In the 
central and northern portions of the 
state, oats is the most common small 
grain, with wheat ranking second in 
importance. 

“In actual farming practice the in- 
troduction of a legume crop into the 
rotation is an important factor in 
bringing about a reasonable amount 
of diversity, and a certain balance be- 
tween the several crops which must 
be grown to work in satisfacorily 
with the legumes. The factors of di- 
versity and balance are of importance 
in distributing horse and man labor 
evenly throughout the cropping sea- 
son. 

This means economy in the use of 
these two items which make up from 
60-80 per cent of the total operating 
expense (excluding interest on the 
land or rent) in producing corn belt 
crops. Diversity and balance are also 
of importance because they help to 
avoid some of the risk necessarily 
involved in any type of farming in 
which one crop makes up a large part 
of the crop receipts. That is, the in- 
troduction of the legume, and the 
necessary change in the rotation ac- 
companying it, helps to insure a con- 
stant income in the farming business.” 
—W. F, Handschin, Agr. Uni. Ill, 


THE STORED NITROGEN 


The element nitrogen is a constit- 
uent of all protoplasm and is there- 
fore essential to the building up of 
the cell. The sources of this element 
available for agricultural and other 
purposes are numerous. Of these the 
atmosphere is by far the most impor- 
tant and most extensive. Above each 
acre of the earth’s surface there are 
about 34,000 tons of atmospheric ni- 
trogen. This nitrogen is rendered 
available for agricultural and other 
purposes, 

The free-living nitrogen-fixing bac- 
teria are universally distributed. Dur- 
ing the growing season where the soil 
is well aerated they are continuously 
adding appreciable quantities of nitro- 
gen to the soil. ~ 

These organisms perform a highly 
specialized function which is in every 
respect beneficial to soil fertility. The 
nodules may be regarded as organs 
facilitating the absorption of uncom- 
bined nitrogen. 

The legumes, alfalfa, clover and 
soybeans, are leaders in drawing ni- 
trogen from the atmosphere to plant 
and soil. 


PORTABLE CRUSHERS SOLVE 
LIME PROBLEM 


“When a man has good limestone 
right on his farm, one of the most 
economical things he can do is to 
put _ in a portable crusher,’ says 
Griffith Richards of the soils depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin. 

“Especially when a farm is situated 
a long distance from the railroad sta- 
tion,” continues Mr. Richards, “is the 
idea a good one, for it saves that long 
haul. 

“And when he has a little spare 
time, although most of them haven’t 
found much of that lately, he can 
get some of the stone ground and 
have the material right there to put 
on his fields when he is ready for it.” 

It was down near Fennimore that 
the portable crusher idea originated, 
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relates Mr.,Richards. The farme 
had difficulty in getting a good cr 
of clover. After the farmers in ft! 
neighborhood were convinced th 
only through the use of lime cou 
they grow clover and alfalfa succes 
fully, a Wisconsin manufacturit 
plant was persuaded to make a hand 
portable machine which would gri 
the stone right on the farm. 

“It was quite by accident that tl 
first one was placed in Green county 
Mr. Richards states. 

“One of the college soils men w. 
driving past a field one day, whe 
a farmer named Wm. Preston w: 
working. f 

“*That looks like a good limeston 
he remarked, pointing to an outer< 
near by, 

“Tt was found to be good limestot 
and there was plenty of it. Short 
after a company of five or six farr 
ers bought a portable crusher.”—W:; 
Agr <Cal: 


GYPSUM SAVES NITROGEN 


Not all of the loss from barn-store 
manure is caused by leaching. \N 
small part of it is occasioned by fe 
mentation of both the dung and tl 
urine. The only remedy for this 
the use of a good preservative. Tl 
most economical preservative « 
manure is *ypsum. Various exper 
ments indicate that the nitrogen pr 
served by gypsum, when it is proper 
used on manure, is worth at least tw 
times the cost of the gypsum whe 
both are figured at current mark. 
Prices. One dollar’s worth of gypsu: 
will preserve more than two dollar 
worth of nitrogen. Gypsum preserve 
the nitrogen of manure by transforn 
ing the volatile ammonia to non-vol: 
tile amonium sulphate. The punge: 
ammonia odor prevalent about stable 
is evidence of the escape of ammon 
into the air, By applying finel 
ground gypsum to the manure at tt 
rate of about three pounds per anim: 
per day, this extremely annoying odc 
may be destroyed and at the sar 
time the nitrogen, or a good part « 
it, may be preserved. 


FARMERS WHO TRY LIME 
CALL IT AN INVESTMENT 


Twenty-five Clark county farme1 
who have tried liming their soil hay 
decided that lime is an investment an 
not an expense. This farmer wh 
tried it the longest speaks for the 
all when he tells what lime did on h 
farm. 

For twelve years he tried to buil 
up his soil by keeping cows and buy 
ing hay and feed just to make manur 
He used good crops, but could not ge 
a good enough catch of clover to le 
it stand for hay. At last, even his cor 
was poor. 

In 1914 he tried one acre, plowing 
in the Fall, top-dressing lightly wit 
manure and adding two tons of th 
coarsest grade of limestone, The firs 
crop following (oats) did not show re 
sults, and a bad corn season the nex 
year cut down the chance of improve 
ment in that crop; but even the firs 
year the clover was fair and did nc 
die out as that on unlimed soil did. 

A second seeding of clover wit 
wheat for a nurse crop gave wonde1 
ful results, says the farmer—whez 
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early 30 inches high, and clover al- 
ost as high. When the clover was 
it it yielded four and one-half tons, 
lixed clover and timothy. 
Meanwhile another acre limed with 
wo tons of fine stone to the acre and 
pread with manure grew the best 
ats in the county and gave an admir- 
ble catch of clover. The better suc- 
ess with the fine limestone, in this 
armer’s opinion, warrants its use 
verywhere instead of the coarse. The 
oarse lime is, in the end, effective, 
ut it takes too long.—Wéisconsin 
\gricultural College. 


CLOVER RETARDS SOIL LOSS 


Jorthwest Missouri Will Grow C'over 
to Save the Soil 


A practical feature emphasized in 
he Clover and Prosperity campaign 
onducted in Northwest Missouri is 
he part that clover and crop rota- 
ions play in checking the loss of. soil 
yy washing. 

Experiments conducted at the Mis- 
souri Experiment State show, accord- 
ng to P. F. Schowengerdt, soils ex- 
fension specialist, that on a moderate 
slope where corn is grown continu- 
ously it requires only 52 years for the 
rain to wash away the entire surface 
soil, 7 inches deep. When corn is 
grown in a rotation with wheat and 
clover, on the same slope the life of 
the surface soil is lengthened to 253 
years. 

Much soil in Northwest Missouri is 
more rolling than that upon which 
this experiment is conducted, there- 
fore the washing would be even more 
rapid. It is astounding to realize that 
with corn growing continuously the 
surface soil on a farm has to be lost 
entirely about every generation. 

In this campaign, therefore, the 
slogan “Grow Clover to Make Your 
Soil Last Longer,” will be used.—Mo. 
Bd. Agr. 


GROW MORE SOYBEANS FOR 
. FEED AND FERTILITY 


“Soybeans, sir,” replies George 
Briggs of the College of Agriculture 
to questions asked in many sections 
of Wisconsin about a crop which will 
build a better and more fertile soil. 

There are ten good reasons why 
farmers in many sections of Wiscon- 
sin should try a limited acreage of 
soybeans. These are: 

1, A majority of farmers in Wis- 
consin are having good success with 
them, 

2. Soybeans are just a common crop 
for common people. It is not neces- 
sary to have a soil free from acid for 
good yields. 

3. The best annual legume for me- 
dium to light soil is the soybean, It 
yields best on fertile soils, yet yields 
on light soils where other legumes 
fail to catch. 

4. It is an annual plant—sureness of 
crop is a certainty, 

5. The soybean is the dual purpose 
member of the legumes—an annual 
used as a green manure, silage, hay, 
seed and pasture crop. 

6. In feeding trials, soybean hay is 
equal to alfalfa. 

7. Soybeans take no more moisture 
when planted with corn than do weeds 
and the leaves make rich silage. The 
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labor of caring for soybeans with corn 
is no greater than for corn alone. 

8. Properly cured, the crop is rel- 
ished by all stock, 

9. Soybeans are easy to grow, as 
they are not attacked by any serious 
diseases. 

10. Being a legume, the soybean 
builds up soil by adding nitrogen.— 
Wisconsin Press Bureau. 


A NEW CORN CHAMPION 


According to the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Department of the Ohio State 
University, a farmer of Licking 
County, Ohio, William H. Gilmore, 
raised more corn last year, on ten 
acres of land than has ever been 
raised before. The record is official, 
having been made in connection with 
the annual 10-acre corn contest con- 
ducted by the university. Mr, Gil- 
more produced 1,343.1 bushels of air- 
dried shelled corn on his 10 acres, an 
average of 134.3 bushels per acre, 93.3 
bushels greater than Ohio’s average 
yield. 

“Mr. Gilmore,” said one of the uni- 
versity officials, “has averaged over 
100 bushels per acre for three years, 
but this year made very special efforts 
to break all cxisting records. He 
plowed down a clover sod, half of 
which had been heavily manured, and 
applied 18 per cent acid phosphate at 
the rate of 500 pounds per acre. The 
five acres without manure had an 
extra 2,500 pounds of an 0-10-10 fer- 
tilizer, The seed was sown three feet 
apart each way and thinned to three 
stalks to a hill.’—Nat. Fert. Assn. 


CULTIVATE LESS ACRES—AND 
MAKE THOSE MORE FERTILE 


Writing in the Southern Planter, 
W. H. Harrison, a farmer of Prince 
George County, Virginia, makes some 
remarks on corn growing which we 
call to the attention of our readers: 

“Three-fourths of the farmers of the 
present day try to cultivate too many 
acres of corn. Just as much corn, if 
not more, can be made on one-half 
the acreage if we only make the land 
more fertile, prepare properly before 
planting and then cultivate properly. 
In this way, we will have only one- 
half the labor and expense, Nowadays 
most farmers have to do the largest 
portion of the work themselves, due 
to labor being so scarce and high and 
they must finally come to the above 
method of farming or else go to the 
poorhouse. 

“For each crop of corn there must 
be an ample supply of plantfood pro- 
vided in the shape of fertilizer or ma- 
nure, and better still, leguminous 
crops. This is the only way to pro- 
duce large yields per acre and to in- 
crease soil fertility at the same time. 

“Ten acres of fertile land, well cul- 
tivated, will produce more than twenty 
acres of ordinary land poorly culti- 
vated.—Soil Imp. Com. 


ROTATION DOUBLED YIELD 


University of Illinois Test 


The system of rotation on adjacent 
fields at the University of [Illinois 
changed the yield of corn from an 
average of 27.3 bushels to 55.6 bush- 
els, while rotation and proper soil 
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treatment increased it to 83.3 bushels. 
Officials declare the results sufficient 
proof that adapted rotations accom- 
panied by proper soil treatment no 
longer can be neglected. 

“Efficient crop rotations are recog- 
nized necessity if the Illinois farmer 
is to continue indefinitely on his 
farm,” states J. C. Hackleman of the 
university, ‘ 

“Our average yields are sinking to 
levels which make farm operations 
hazardous; the plant diseases are 
becoming worse each year on lands 
not rotated, and insect pests always 
follow and take the heaviest toll 
where the single crop system of 
farming is followed. 

“Tn the establishment of a success- 


ful rotation, the following funda- 
mental facts must be observed: 
Choose as succeeding crops those 


which use a widely different propor- 
tion of plant food materials; follow 
a shallow-rooted with a deep-rooted 
crop; change the type of crop as 
radically as possible, so as to give 
the least possible opportunity for the 
increase of fungus and insect pests.” 


ROTATION OF CROPS 


Missouri Has One of the Oldest 
Experimental Fields 


Rotation Field, one of the soil 
experiment fields at the Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station, was 
established in 1888 and has been 
operated continuously since that date 
with only minor changes in plan. It 
is one of the oldest soil fields in 
America. The chief problem which 
this field was designed to solve is. 
the determination of comparative 
values of different rations when con- 
tinued through a long period of 
years. It is found that the longer 
the period between corn crops the 
greater is the yield, varying from 20.9 
bushels with corn every year to 32.6 
bushels in a three-year rotation, 38.5 
bushels in a four-year rotation and 
41.5 bushels in a six-year rotation. At 
the end of 30 years the summary of 
results indicates that the four-year ro- 
tation of corn, oats, wheat and clover 
is a little the best of those tried. 
Money invested in fertilizers during 
a four-year rotation has yielded in- 
creased profits as follows: limestone 
152%, bonemeal 397%, acid phosphate 
362%, potash 46%, manure 220%. 

The Experiment Station has issued 
a detailed report of the rotation tests, 
covering the work of 30 years. This 
is Station Bulletin 182. Missouri Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 


Grain planted in drills is subjected 
to more even germination and regular 
srowth and consequently a more uni- 
form stand and higher yield may be 
expected than from broadcast seed. 


A farm without live stock is like a 
ship without a rudder. Progressive 
farmers recognize their value to re- 
turn to the soil that what has been 
taken from it. 


You need limestone to neutralize 
the acidity of the soil, as most crops 
thrive best in neutral soil. Quicklime 
has the same effect, but can not be ap- 
plied when growing crops will be af- 
fected by “burning.” 
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THE COUNTY AGENTS 


BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER 
PROMOTES AND 


GUARDS THE FARMERS’ INTERESTS 


The introduction of the County 
Agent, as an aid to the farmers of 
the County, in advising and instruct- 
ing them, marked an important period 
of advancement in the farmers’ inter- 
ests and welfare. This trusted friend 
and agent has proven himself of the 
greatest utilty and usefulness, render- 
ing valuable and needed service to the 
farmers of his county. His work es- 
tablishes him as a real treasure to the 
farmer. The County Agent maintains 
a close relation with Agriculture Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations, secur- 
ing the benefit of their latest ‘discov- 
eries and improvements, while all 
knowledge gained by constant and 
persistent research is available to any 
of his farmer constituents. 

The editor of this paper recognized 
from the first the urgent need and im- 
portance of the duties of this office, 
that were apparently waiting for the 
County Agent to occupy and perform. 
We have always been a strong be- 
liever in the wisdom of the adoption 
of the County Agent. This paper will 
gladly co-operate with them in for- 
warding the farmers’ interests. 

The story of facts of-a daring, ener- 
getic farmer with but little capital 
buying a worn out farm for a small 
sum, mostly on time, and with fer- 
tilizers and labor built it up by en- 
riching the soil into a productive farm, 
yielding good profitable crops, is 
highly interesting. This is the most 
impressive evidence in convincing 
others, that what has been done by 
one, may be by another. Send in 
some of the good things from your 
section for the “County Agent Page.” 
No county can afford to dispense with 
a good County Agent; they area 
regular posted Encyclopedia on mat- 
ters concerning the farm and ready 
to help the husbandman on all occa- 
sions. 

He is likewise the farmers’ friend; 
he is virtually on guard day and night 
to protect the farmers’ interest. He is 
the busiest man in the county and is 
constantly on the alert to stop some 
injury, or to secure some privilege that 
will be helpful to the farmers of the 
county. He picks up a good point and 
distributes it where it may serve many 
instead of one. 

The County Agent organizes the 
farmers for selling their products of 
grain, fruit, vegetables, live stock, etc., 
etc,, procuring better prices than were 
possible for farmers individually, and 
he saves in the expenses of marketing. 
The County Agent, by concentrating 
the orders for buying farm machinery, 
implements, feeds, seeds, fertilizers, 
etc., etc., can secure a pronounced 
saving for the farmers of his county. 

The County Agent is comparatively 
a modern official and is such a profit- 
able and beneficial help to the county 
that the wonder is he was not thought 
of before. 

His duties require energy, enter- 
prise, industry and ambition to have 
the farmers of his county keep up 
their county line of progress with the 
front of the advance. He will see that 
the scrub sires are changed for pure 
breds in cattle, hogs and sheep. This 
work will continue until the herds and 
flocks are all pure bred animals and 


scrubs will be not only out of com- 
mission, but out of sight and out of 
the country. 

This progressive age _ supplies 
through the County Agent, Agricul- 
tural College, and Experiment Sta- 
tion, the farmers’ scientific agricultural 
wisdom, and through the American 
Farm Bureau Federation the power 
that defends and enforces their rights 
and protects their interests from harm, 
The County Agent will continue to 

grow in efficiency and_ value. 
BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER will 
be glad to circulate among the farm- 
ers’ agents bright ideas which they 
can give us, without losing from 
themselves. 


WELL WORTH KNOWING 


It is a positive value, as one of the 
chief sources of furnishing organic 
matter to the soil, in corn raising sec- 
tions to plow under the corn stalks; 
it is a waste and bad practice to burn 
them or sell them from the farm. 


The home made stable manure has 
its greatest value when first made; the 
practice of applying it to the soil at 
the time of cleaning it from the stable 
is found to be economical and renum- 
erative, 


The legumes, alfalfa, red. clover, 
soy-beans, cow peas, rape, sweet 
clover and others, should be grown on 
every farm possible. Besides furnish- 
ing splendid forage, it is their natural 
function to draw nitrogen, a most 
valued fertilizer, from the inexhaust- 
ible supply in the air; limestone is its 
helpmate. 


Rotation of crops perform a service, 
but singly do not add fertility or an 
element of plant food to the soil. 


The Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations are the fortresses 
that will safeguard and insure the 
productiveness of the futurity of the 
farm, upon which the Nation’s pro- 
gress and greatness depends 


The “BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROV- 
ER” will establish its true friendship 
for the farmer subscribers by carrying 
welcome messages of instructive value 
to them monthly. A response on the 
part of the subscriber with a club of 
eight neighbor farmers for a dollar 
for a year will be appreciated. 


“Farming in the future will no 
longer be a matter of brute force. 
It will be a business for brains, or- 
ganization, intelligence.” Reads as if 
it were taken from an editorial writ- 
ten yesterday, or a speech by some 
extension worker out in the field. The 
quotation represents the vision of one 
John Skinner, editor of the American 
Farmer, the first edition of which ap- 
peared in Baltimore in April, 1821, 
just 102 years ago. 


The old Romans knew a thing or 
two about agriculture, For example, 
they knew that legumes are great soil 
improvers. 
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WHAT TO FERTILIZE: THE 
SOIL OR THE CROP? 


In the December 9th issue of Penr 
sylvania Farmer, Dr. J. G. Lipmas 
Director, New Jersey Experiment St: 
tion, presented an interesting discu: 
sion of this question—one which 
rightly receiving more and more a 
tention. Dr. Lipman looking at 
from the standpoint of the accumul: 
tion of plantfood reserves in the soi 
shows that, while there is somethin 
to be said on both sides, the accumi 
lation of plantfood reserves ‘s justifie 
only when it makes in the long run fc 
the most profitable returns and th 
conservation of land values. 

Prior to the introduction of con 
mercial fertilizers, farmers general 
fertilized the soil. Through the us 
of large quantities of animal manure 
composts, muck and marl, they bui 
up a reserve, not alone of total plan 
food but of circulating plantfood cay 
ital Farmers now pretty generall 
recognize the wisdom of fertilizing tk 
crop, and the development of and in 
provement in commercial fertilize: 
has enabled them more and mot 
easily to do bi These very factor 
however, i. the concentration ar 
solubility of Ce al fertilizer m: 
terials have not been without the 
disadvantages. Dr. Lipman recites < 
an instance the all too common exp 
rience of farmers who, finding a mov 
erate application of acid phospha’ 
productive of larger crops, contint 
the practice until the crops beg 
markedly to decline. The solub 
phosphate, supplying a deficiency, hi 
stimulated plant growth until « poit 
is reached at which the soil has bee 
mined of its nitrogen, potash and lim 
“The use, therefore, Of any’ sing 
plantfood ingredient,” says Dr. Li 
man, “while accompanied for a tin 
by profitable returns, ultimately leac 
to a decline in the productive pow 
of the land.” 

Thus, any long-time cropping sy 
tem to be successful must arrange 1 
maintain the fertility of the sc 
against the inroads made by the crop 
and other factors, through the use | 
commercial fertilizers and oth 
means of conserving and maintainir 
productivity. Whether it is advisab 
to try to build up a reserve in tl 
soil is another question, 

Briefly, there is sufficient eviden 
that it would not pay to replace z 
the plantfood removed by crops wi 
commercial Fertilizers. Fertilizer N 
trogen does not accumulate in the sc 
and should therefore be used only : 
fertilize the crop, supplementing tl 
supply of soil nitrogen. Any nitroge 
reserve in the soil will be in the for 
of crop residues rather than fertiliz 
residues. Legumes maintain this n 
trogen reserve. Fertilizer Phosphor 
acid and potash very often accum 
late in the soils, “depending on tl 
intensity of the practice.” The qua 
tities applied will determine wheth 
or not such an accumulation is ec 
nomical; generally speaking, the 
seems to be no logical reason, at pre 
ent at least, for the building up 
reserves through the use of comme 
cial materials. Adequate quantities 
the proper commercial fertilize 
should be employed as supplemen 
to other practices which will mai 
tain soil productivity. 
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THE LABOR SAVING AGE 


There has been a continual advance 
‘in the cost of farm labor in the last 
afty years. In our boyhood days on 
my father’s farm, our hired men in 
1850 to 1855, were regularly employed 
and boarded on the farm. The head 
man was paid $12.00 a month by the 
year, he fed, cared for the horses 
and drove the team of four horses, 
also during plowing and cultivating 
crop time he looked after and directed 
the other teams besides his. He 
worked for several years at this wage. 
The one below him received $10.00 
per month and a lower one at $8.00, 
often a new arrival from across the 
water and required breaking in. This 
farm was located 18 miles from Phila- 
delphia, Penn. It required 4 horses, 
a pair of mules and a yoke of oxen to 
furnish the farm power. The farm 
carried a dairy of 35 cows for butter, 
40 to 50 hogs, and 50 to 75 sheep. 
The $10.00 man fed the cows, sheep 
and hogs, while the low priced one 
cleaned the stables. We boys milked 
the cows, fed chickens, etc. Haying 
and harvesting was all done by hand. 

There has been for years a constant 
drain on the farm labor by the trades 
and other industries, higher wages 
being the inducement. While the cost 
of farm labor was continually ad- 
vanced it did not catch up with the 
other lines, thus the attraction re- 
mained to deplete the ranks of those 
working on the farm. 


The wages of the farm laborers 
have advanced more and held up bet- 
ter in proportion than the prices of 
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products of the farm. These condi- 
tions rendered it necessary to help 
out the farmer by supplying labor sav- 
ing implements and machinery. These 
inventions, manufactured for the bene- 
fit of the agriculturist, have proved a 
valuable asset. 

They have not only lightened the 
farm burden and deprived them of 
weariness, but have enlarged the 
quantities of work that can be ac- 
complished, lifting the agricultural in- 
dustry to a higher and broader plane. 

This is truly a progressive labor 
saving age, for all industries, as well 
as for husbandry. In a recent page 
advertisement of the International 
Harvester Company of America, in 
the American Swineherd, we counted 
forty-eight tillage implements and 
machines and only four of them were 
in use when the editor was a dirt 
farmer boy. 

The aggressive and _ progressive 
farmer wisely adopts the improved 
farm utensils and machinery, that en- 
able him to keep his tillage and all 
farm work up in due season. He 
therefore, has more time to use his 
mind in thoughtful planning to his 
advantage. It not only dignifies but 
pays as an investment. 


A SAVING CLAUSE 


“Pa, why is a wife called the better 
haltsg 

“Tn order, my son, that she may 
not get the impression that she’s the 
whole thing.” 
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WE WANT MORE BURBANKS 


The Agricultural Colleges graduat- 
ing through their schools and the 
practice through the Experiment Sta- 
tions of the regiments of bright 
young farmer boys every season, it 
is only reasonable tu expect that there 
will be some among them of the Bur- 
bank type. Burbank has shown what 
can be done by a genius of his order 
with plant breeding. We must have 
more of them even if we have to go 
to the Yankee regions for them; this 
work should be continued. 

It may be that we will be compelled 
to grow a yearly crop of fuel or some 
new sort of fruits or food for human 
consumption. 

The All-wise, All-knowing Heav- 
enly Father left a multitude of prob- 
lems for solving for the benefit of 
the human race. 


ONE OF THE MEANEST OF 
LAWYERS 


Young Man—“TI should like to ask 
your advice, sir, as to whether you 
think your daughter would make me 
a suitable wife.” 

Lawyer (ironically)—“No, I don’t 
think she would! Ten dollars for my 
advice, please.”—Topics of the Day 
Films. 


BADLY SOILED 


We are asked what to call a farm, 
that has been worked until it fails to 
ea We would call it badly 
soiled. 


American Swineberd 
The Pioneer Poland China Paper 


with a record of 38 years successfully advocating pure breds on every farm 
offers you the best up-to-the-minute information for breeders, feeders and 


showmen. 


The Cheapest Expert Help You Can Hire 


Subscribe now at the special rate of $2.00 for four years with ““Hand Book on 


the Sow”’ as a premium. 


This little book is alone worth the price of the whole to you—-one man in Texas 
wrote, “I would not take $5.00 for my ‘Hand Book on the Sow’ if I could 


not get another copy.”’ 


38% BETTER PROFITS from PURE BREDS 


Read how to make more money with hogs in the American Swineherd. Subscribe now. 
Mention this paper when you write. 


AMERICAN SWINEHERD, 320 Old Colony Bldg., CHICAGO 
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SOIL EROSION AND ITS PREVENTION BY 
TERRACING 


Few people realize the extent of soil 

erosion and of the enormous loss of 
surface soil from the hillsides in farm- 
ing districts. More than 400,000,000 
tons of soil material, all unnecessary 
waste, is carried to the sea annually. 
This figure represents more dirt than 
was moved in digging the Panama 
Canal. A large per cent of this comes 
from the central or cornbelt states, 
and is deposited in the Gulf of Mexico, 
' Although this figure is enormous it in- 
cludes only a small part of the soil 
washed from hillsides, the larger part 
of which is deposited in river beds, 
canals, drainage ditches and upon bot- 
tom lands. The value of the soil lost 
cannot even ‘be estimated. It requires 
centuries to form one inch of soil, to 
say nothing of the cost of returning 
the plantfood and humus that is lost. 
The rolling land in southern Iowa or 
the hills along the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers, the southern part of 
Illinois, commonly known as “Egypt,” 
southern Indiana, the rolling sections 
of Ohio, and Missouri portray vividly 
the erosion problem. 

There are numerous things com- 
bined with hilly or rolling topography 
that cause erosion, The type of soil 
in some sections has a great deal to 
do with it, It is non-absorptive, or, in 
other words, it does not take up water 
readily. The larger part of a heavy 
rain will run off on the surface before 
it has a chance to soak into the 
ground, and will carry with it quan- 
tities of soil particles. Any soil can 
be made non-absorptive by either 
farming out the humus or allowing 
it to ‘be washed away. In the-case 
of some of the heaviest rains a con- 
siderable amount of water is found 
to run off on the surface regardless 
of the condition of the soil, but where 
there is plenty of humus or vegetable 
matter present there will be little 
washing. Careless handling will 
cause washing in any type of soil. 
Where land is plowed, planted or cul- 
tivated up and down a slope small 
ditches are formed, inviting a rain to 
come and cut them deeper. Such in- 
vitations are always accepted at some 
time during a season. Another 
instance of careless handling is found 
where the farmer fails to replace the 
humus that is lost when a crop is re- 
moved from a field, Barnyard manure, 
and plenty of it, is the best solution 
to this problem. Plowing under green 
manure crops will help, but they do 
not answer entirely. 

The most serious cause of erosion, 
especially in the southern sections of 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, and 
throughout some of the more southern 
States, is alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing during the winter months. A few 
days of warm weather will thaw the 
top one, two or three inches of soil, 
and will be followed by p heavy rain, 
which in many cases will practically 
strip a hillside of the loose soil. This 
happens most frequently where fall 
plowing has been left without a cover 
crop, 

In addition to keeping up the humus 
content of a soil, practicing proper 
methods of tillage and using cover 
crops, there are several other preven- 
tive measures. It is true in the case 


of soil diseases as it is with body dis- 
eases that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. Strip farming 
has ‘been practiced in a few instances 
with considerable success. Strips of 
sod or hay ground are left across the 
face of a hill between corresponding 
strips of plowed land. commonly from 
20 to 100 feet in width, The sod or 
hay ground tends to check and spread 
the flow of surface water as it comes 
down the hillside. Other strictly me- 
chanical means have been found prac- 
tical: namely, deep plowing, under 
drainage and terracing. The first two 
simply cause the soil to take up more 
water, thus lessening the run-off. Ter- 
racing also causes the soil to take up 
more of the water, but its chief pur- 
pose is to remove the water from the 
field at a velocity so low that there 
is no chance for washing. 

The Mangum terrace is something 
that is comparatively new. It has 
been used successfully in different sec- 
tions of the south as long as 25 years. 
Only the last three or four years, 
however, has seen its adoption in the 
north-central states. It consists of a 
ridge of earth about 20 feet wide, hav- 
ing the appearance of a well-crowned 
roadway. These ridges run around 
the face of a hill, having a small grade 
varying from one to six inches per 
100 feet, Their spacing depends upon 
the slope of the hill, being calculated 
by vertical drop. This varies from one 
to eight feet, depending on type of 
soil, amount of rainfall and slope of 
the hillside. There is just enough 
ditch, usually about 18 inches deep, 
on the upper side of the terrace to 
carry the water that falls between it 
and the next terrace above. The water 
is made to “walk” off around the 
hillside rather than run off down the 
slope. The broad base makes it pos- 
sible to build a ridge: that will not 
interfere with farm machinery nor be 
destroyed when cultivated over. No 
part of the field is lost to cultivation, 
as is the case with the bench terrace, 
where only the flat portion is tended. 

The equipment necessary to con- 
struct a terrace is a surveyor’s level, 
a plow and some form of drag to 
move the loose dirt. It is probably 
best practice to hire a surveyor to run 
the levels. His wage will represent 
all the actual cash required He can 
run the levels for the terraces on from 
20 to 30 acres per day, thus making 
the cash required per acre extremely 
low. It is estimated that after figur- 
ing the surveyor’s charge and the 
labor in construction that ic will cost 
$3 to $6 per acre to terrace a field. 

Terracing is only the first step 
toward building up our wornout hill- 
sides, but it makes possible the rest of 
the program; namely, the use of fer- 
tilizers, manure and lime in order to 
grow better crops, including legumes, 
so as to feed more stock to make more 
manure, to add more plantfood and 
humus to the soil—C. A. Norman, 
Tippecanoe Co., Ind—The Breeders’ 


The barnyard is about the only 
place on the farm where crops are 
never grown; yet often it is the only 
spot some farmers keep fertile. 

—Money in Manure 
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MORE LEGUMES 


Restoration of pre-war conditions 
the popular cry. Agricultural rea 
justments must inevitably develc 
slowly. In the very nature of thing 
farming systems require long perio 
of time for readjustment. This e: 
plains why we have harvested a w: 
crop two years after the war w: 
over. Farming systems and crop r 
tations in Illinois are more out of the 
proper alignment than they have ev 
been within recent years. But eve 
in pre-war conditions our farmin 
systems were decidedly unbalance 
We have now reached the point whe: 
we dare stop to take an inventory « 
our farming operations and consu 
our compass to see where we az 
headed. 

A careful survey, just completed : 
Vermilion county, shows an averas 
of only 9 per cent of the cultivate 
land in legumes; red clover makin 
up 8,1 per cent, and nine-tenths of or 
per cent was alfalfa and soybean 
In some parts of the county the pe 
centage of legumes was as low as tw 
per cent. Expressed in another wa 
this means a legume once in ever 
eleven years, or, in some communitie 
once in every fifty years. The inev 
table results of such unbalanced cro] 
ping systems are only too well know: 
Unless we can immediately take stey 
to correct this condition, we will ut 
doubtedly pay heavily in decrease 
yields, more serious outbreaks of cro 
diseases, more frequent and mot 
disastrous insect ravages, and an it 
ferior quality of products grown. 

By the liberal use of limestone an 
rock phosphate, and with legumes i 
sufficient amount to properly balanc 
the cropping system, the actual acr 
yields will be increased, the fertilit 
will be maintained, cropping problem 
will be more easily solved, labor dis 
tribution will be more easily take 
care of, and general farming system 
will be more desirable. While man 
farmers are seeking a system th: 
should prove immediately profitabl 
the provident farmer is now lookin 
for a system which will cut dow 
costs, build up the soils and provide 
better crop rotation—a rotation whic 
will make more efficient use of labo 
and equipment. 

Such a rotation should provide fo 
clovers or other legumes to‘appear i 
the rotation at least once in ever 
four years, i. e,, at least one-fourth c 
the crop area should be in some legu 
minous crop each year. Only such. 
system will prépare the farming busi 
ness for the profitable times whic! 
must inevitably come.—The Extensio: 
Messenger. 


TRAMPING SOIL HARMFUL 


Allowing cattle to roam over th 
fields especially when the ground i 
wet or the soil is freezing and thaw 
ing during the fall or spring seasons 
will be greatly injured by the tramp 
ing. It forms holes and clods an 
deadens the soil. Cattle should not bi 
permitted to stray on even the soc 
fields of grass, on account of the dam 
age occasioned by tramping up the 
soft soil. 
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Farming vs. Mining 


“True Farming the World’s Greatest Industry.” 
Supporting the World’s Millions 


The Almighty Creator in His su- 
preme wisdom, with a fore-knowledge 
of our needs, gave us a soil enriched 
by a natural process through ages 
annually by the dropping and decay- 
ing foliage and grasses, fertilized with 
their nitrogen gathered from the air. 
Thus the land was offered for original 
occupancy of the farmer with a 
capacity for a maximum production. 

It is regretful to report that this 
splendid sample of farm land, prepared 
for bountiful yields, has, by a large 
per cent of the early-day farmers, been 
shamefully and unfairly treated. 

These original occupiers, either as 
owners or renters, proceeded to take 
advantage of the soil by taking every- 
thing from it, without giving it any- 
thing in return. In many cases the 
same crop was planted or sown suc- 
cessively, year after year, until it so 
weakened and exhausted the soil that 
it was unable, in some cases, to pro- 
duce enough to repay for the labor. 
The fields were not even rested by 
rotation of crops. 

This manner of usage of the land 
was mining it, instead of farming. The 
soil’s fertility was extracted by the 
crop, and then sold at the elevator; 
thus robbing the farm of its strength 
and ability to produce, his custom 


of weakening and impoverishing the 


farm year by year and reducing its 


_value was a pretense at farming that 


was an outright failure. It entirely 
ignored the future and displayed a 
weakness and a want of knowledge 
deplorable. The prevalent wish of 


the early settlers was to get all they 
could without 


cost to themselves, 
which was at the expense of the future 
generation. 

In the last decade there has been 
an awakening as to our needs, arous- 
ing through wise, deep-thinking, far- 
seeing and sound-reasoning individu- 
als, agriculturists, agricultural col- 
leges, experiment stations and farm 


| publications, which are checking this 


ruinous course of farm spoilation. 
This country has reached the limit 


of the wasteful use of an overworked 


farm to produce crops without feed- 
ing it. We have drawn upon the soil’s 
original resources until it is bound to 


be reflected in its gradual impoverish- 


ment. The relief has come in time 
through these new progressive forces 
to recuperate, maintain, rebuild and 
restore the original productiveness of 
the soil. 
‘This class of sturdy, honest, deter- 
mined, wise agriculturists on the farms 
and in the colleges, by their practical 
work on scientific lines, will influence 
and turn the army of farmers on the 
right road for success. They will save 
the nation from the fate of Rome, We 
are told by Vladimir Sinkovitch in a 
remarkable writing, that the chief 
factor in the falling of Rome and then 
of the Roman Empire was traced to 
the soil impoverishment and exhaus- 


tion of their farms. 

Every country and nation is vitally 
interested in the productiveness of its 
farms. It is the settled, permanent 
foundation of the health and prosper- 
ity of the nation, 

The achieving of this victory would 
give us a new base, from which to con- 
tinue driving on the lines of progress 
and forcing yields that will surpass 
those that grew formerly upon it. 

The efforts to determine the best 
methods and plans to be adopted in 
the various localities to keep up and 
improve the qualities of the soil for 
producing a larger yield of crops is 
going to be one of the great problems 
and requirements of the farming hu- 
manity for the future. 

We feel confident that with the edu- 
cation and enlightenment of the farm- 
er of this day, with the help and assist- 
ance rendered by the government in 
various agricultural institutions and 
experiment stations, with the agricul- 
tural publications’ assistance, will be 
found equal to meet the necessities of 
the times. We shall profit by Rome’s 
errors and shortcomings. 

Whenever a great cause affecting 
the interest or life of a nation is im- 
periled, leaders with capacity to meet 
the necessities of the occasion rise 
up and save the cause and solve the 
problem in a practical manner. There 
are other Burbanks and Edisons 
among the farmers of today, who by 
their devotion, keenness and concen- 
tration of thought will achieve success 
and fame on this line and win the 
applause and gratitude of the nation 
and become renowned celebrities, 

One of the best thoroughly proven 
methods of building up the fertility 
of the soil is through the growing of 
live stock and diversified farming. 
This is a system that can be: intro- 
duced at the least expense and carries 
a profit with it from the start. Instead 
of marketing the crops they are prin- 
cipally fed to the live stock, which are 
sold as pork, beef, mutton, milk, but- 
ter, wool, etc., etc. There are some 
crops, such as wheat, that are too 
costly to feed, but to make up for 
this, middlings and bran can be bought 
for feed, and fertilizer for the wheat 
crop. The extra yield will not only 
pay for the purchase, but an extra 
profit besides. In the diversity of the 
crops, wheat in most sections is a de- 
sirable crop, as the ground is left in 
good shape for seeding alfalfa clover 
or other grasses. The legumes draw 
the nitrogen that is needed by the soil 
from the air, where the supply is in- 
exhaustible and free. 

One of the constant demands before 
every farmer is to make and save all 
the stable and barnyard manure that 
he possibly can, This should be put 
to work in the field that is needing it 
most. If it is left outside of shelter, 
the rains and snows will waste it. 
There are numerous ways of fertiliz- 


ing the soil that are known, that every 
farmer can obtain. There is plowing 
under certain crops and the use of 
mineral elements needed, such as lime, 
phosphate, gypsum, etc. 

The All-wise Creator has foreseen 
our needs and the condition we were 
sure to bring about and has provided 
great bodies or beds of these minerals 
in different sections of the country, 
which we can use to rebuild the pro- 
ductiveness of our soil. Our great 
Benefactor purposed that we should 
use our minds and muscles both in 
this restoring of the yielding qualities 
to our farm lands. 

The Agricultural Colleges are in- 
structing a generation of young farm- 
ers who will have the ambition and 
desire to grasp the problems and solve 
them with honor and profit to them- 
selves and the country, the value of 
which will be beyond figures to com- 
pute. 

There are various associations be- 
sides the colleges and press that are 
making a specialty of educating the 
farmer on the necessity and profitable 
increase in the production of crops by 
fertilizing. Some of these are the Gyp- 
sum Industries Association, Associa- 
tion of Natural Soil Fertility Re- 
sources, International Harvester Co. 
These have some of the best scientific 
minds solely devoted to the study of 
these questions in all their forms to 
enlighten the farmers of this country. 

Prof. P. G. Holden, a very thorough 
expert agriculturist of the highest or- 
der and director agriculture extension 
department International Harvester 
Co., says: “It requires more brains 
to be a good farmer than to conduct 
any other busines. That the emer- 
gency of the war had demonstrated 
that the farmer is entitled to receive 
a just and fair compensation for his 
thought, care, labor and responsibility 
for his productions. 

“No other business man is called 
upon to solve so great a variety of 
problems or meet so many varied con- 
ditions as the farmer; no other scien- 
tist must be expert in so many differ- 
ent lines of scientific work.” 

It is claimed one-third of the people 
of the world are engaged in agricul- 
ture to feed and clothe the other two- 
thirds, who wake up every morning 
hungry, Would. it not be a dismal 
time if the supply should fail? It 
shows conclusively that the prosperity 
of the nation rests upon good, wise 
farming. You ought to be proud to 
be a good farmer. 


A good crop of wheat is said to 
take from an acre approximately 50 
pounds of nitrogen, 9 pounds of phos- 
phorus and 6 pounds of sulphur. Are 
you taking the proper precautions to 
return to the soil the proper amounts 
of available nutrients? 
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HANDLING MANURE ON THE 
FARM 


There are two important uses of 
stable manure: to furnish plant food 
and to improve the physical condition 
of the soil. To get both results you 
must take proper care of every bit 
made on the farm. ; 

A good many years ago Voelcker, in 
England, showed with proofs beyond 
doubt that farm manure was used in a 
very careless and wasteful manner. He 
showed, for instance, that when 
manure was thrown into an open 
barnyard—just as the great majority 
of our American farmers handle it 
—and there allowed to lie for a few 
months, it invariably lost from one- 
half to two-thirds of its total fer- 
tilizing value, besides injuring its 
physical nature so much that it did 
little good when applied to the soil. 
This means that two or three loads 
of poorly kept stable manure are of 
no more value when sent to the soil 
than a single load properly preserved 
and applied. 

Manure properly preserved in- 
creases crops.—An example of poorly 
preserved and well preserved manure 
is shown in the field tests of the Ohio 
Station, which have been in progress 
for years: two kinds of manure were 
used, yard manure and fresh manure. 
In both cases the rate of application 
was eight tons per acre on clover sod, 
plowed under for corn, and then fol- 
lowed, in a three-year rotation of 
wheat and clover without any further 
manuring or fertilizing. The table 
following shows the average increase 
for each crop for both kinds of 
manure: Yard Manure 16.03 Bushels 
of Corn, 8.21 Bushels of Wheat, 698 
Pounds of Hay, while Fresh Manure 
22.24 Bushels of Corn, 9.73 Bushels 
of Wheat, 1,280 Pounds of Hay. 

This is what Director Thorne in 
discussing these tests says: “Not 
only has the manure been greatly re- 
duced in quantity, but the quality 
likewise has been impaired by ex- 
posure—the rain leaching out the 
most soluble, and, therefore, the most 
valuable portions. At current prices 
the average increase from a ton of 
open-yard manure, including straw 
and stover, has been worth about 
two dollars, while that from the fresh 
manure has reached an average value 
of nearly three dollars; and this value 
has been increased to four dollars and 
fifty cents by reinforcing the manure 
with acid phosphate.” 

Methods of applying manure to 
fields—Four methods are in use as 
follows: 1. Piling in small heaps, 
which are to be spread later in the 
season. 2. Hauling to fields and 
piling in large mounds, to be distrib- 
uted later. 3. Scattering on fields by 
hand direct from place where made. 
4. Distributing bv means of manure 
spreader. 

Small piles of manure: a bad prac- 
-tice—For a long time the most com- 
mon way of applying manure has been 
this: Wagons are loaded with 
manure, hauled to the field; here the 
manure is dumped into small piles, 
eight, ten or twelve per load. Later 
in the season, either in the fall, win- 
ter or early spring, these small piles 
are scattered and the land plowed. Of 
all methods, this is the most waste- 
ful. It is bad practice; the manure 
loses its elements, which leach out 
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and sink into the soil; one spot is 
made rich, the rest of the land re- 
ceiving an insignificant portion only; 
on the rich spot the crop—grass, oats 
or wheat—often lodges and gives no 
better results than the less favored 
portions; or the manure heap may 
heat and ferment, losing a goodly 
portion of its nitrogen, the element 
most in demand. 

The large mound; now but little 
practiced.—The piling in large heaps 
or mounds—thirty to fifty loads to 
each—is not to be commended un- 
less it can be moistened freely, that 
fermentation may be prevented. It 
doubles the handling and materially 
increases the cost of application. It 
should be said.that this method is a 
relic of the old days and now seldom 
is practiced. 

The most common form of appli- 
cation is hand scatterine with man- 
ure hauled direct from the yard to 
the field. 

Hand scattering is objectionable. 
—The objection to hand scattering 
lies in the unevenness of distribu- 
tion. Even with the best care more 
or less manure falls in bunches, leav- 
ing a great number of vacant spaces 
to get no manure at all. The re- 
sult is this: On some portions of 
the soil too much manure goes, and 
on others too little or none—making 
a double waste. Here is the opinion 
of Professor Smith: “Experiments 
today are wanting to exhibit the 
losses accruing from throwing the 
manure at the land in chunks. If 
manure is hauled out in the dead of 
winter and scattered from a sleigh 
box, itis ‘sure to be left)/in large 
forkfuls, scattered unevenly. It is 
impossible to get manure so. applied 
properly worked into the ground to 
insure the mixing of the decaying 
organic matter with the soil. Re- 
member that if the decaying manure 
is not mixed with the earth, where 
its content of plant food will be ab- 
sorbed, it cannot exert its beneficial 
effect on the physical character of the 
soil. A man of experience is tempted 
to say that one load of manure spread 
with perfect evenness is about as 
valuable as two loads on the same 
area spread in chunks and heaps. This 
phase of the question cannot be easily 
exaggerated. Until the manure be- 
comes an unrecognizable constituent 
of the soil itself, it has not accom- 
plished its mission. It must be di- 
gested in the soil, assimilated into 
the soil system; and, this is possible 
alone when it is evenly and uniformly 
spread.” This waste is avoided when 
the manure spreader is used. 

The manure spreader; it pays good 
interest—In the first place the 
manure spreader does its work well. 
It spreads thinly, uniformly, and even- 
ly—items of much consequence in 
handling manure. If the growing 
crop is to receive this farm resource 
so as to make the best use of it, it 
should be furnished to the soil in the 
most wholesome and in the best usa- 
ble form; it must be given the soil 
in a way that allows rapid decompo- 
sition and complete, even incorpora- 
tion into the soil. 

In the second place, the spreader 
is a labor-saving device. The four- 
tine fork method of spreading is ex- 
pensive and out of date. It costs too 
much to handle manure in this old 
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way; it does the work too unsatisfac 
torily; it calls for too much labor 
it fails in having the manure take 
to the field properly, thus securing t 
the soil the full value of the manurs 
both chemically and physically. Th 
labor in spreading a load of manur 
by the spreader is less than one-hal 
that required by either of the ol 
methods—by spreading broadcast b 
hand or by piling in small heaps i 
the field. 

In the third place, the manur 
spreader pays. I know this suz2estio1 
means another costly machine for th 
farm. The question now arises: I 
the manure spreader worth its cost 
It most certainly is. In my judgmen 
there is no machine now used on th 
farm that pays a better interest o1 
the investment. For simply puttin: 
the manure on the land in the bes 
form a high rate of interest is paid o1 
the original-cost; for decreasing th 
expense of application a high rate o 
interest is paid on the investment 
for having at hand at all times a ve 
hicle for handling manure as it ac 
cumulates a high rate of interest i 
paid on the investment; for doing al 
these things—for helping the farme 
with his work, for removing th 
drudgery and disagreeableness o 
handling stable manure—the manur 
spreader is needed and its initial ex 
pense is met several times eacl 


season. 
BURKETT SOILS 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER 
VERSUS MANURE 


The tests made by the Missour 
Agricultural Experiment Station, ir 


-making a thirty-year average trial fo: 


a practical demonstration of the value 
of commercial fertilizers which are ir 
common use in that state, comparec 
with manure, should be useful. 

The wheat plot on a six-year rota 
tion with enough fertilizer to reeplacc 
all the nitrogen, phosphorus and po: 
tassium in forty bushels of wheat an¢ 
two tons of straw, produced thirty 
bushels of wheat per acre. 

The plot where one-half the fertil. 
izer above was applied, together with 
three tons of manure, the yield was 
30% bushels of wheat per acre. It 
it stated the fertilizers and manure 
applied in these tests were too heavy 
and expensive for practical use in gen- 
eral farming in Missouri. 

The plot on which manure only was 
used the yield was 261%4 bushels wheat 
per acre. 

The plot which received no treat- 
ment produced 20 bushels per acre. 
The foregoing plots were all on a 
six-year rotation. 

The plot continuously sown to 
wheat with fertilizer used made 18.7 
bushels, and the one with manure 18.1 
bushels. The plot without any treat- 
ment 9% bushels. 

It is thus seen that fertilizers have 
kept up the yields as well as manure, 
when averaged for thirty years. 

It was further shown that corn and 
hay were better with manure, but 
wheat and oats better with fertilizer. 


Permanent fertility on the farm is 
largely dependent on keeping stock 
on the farm and the conservation of 
manure from that stock. 
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WHAT CROPS ARE MADE OF 

It should be kept in mind that crops 
re not made out of nothing. They 
re composed of ten different elements 
if plant food, every one of which is 
bsolutely essential for the growth 
nd formation of every agricultural 
vlant, Of these ten elements of plant 
‘ood, only two ‘carbon and oxygen), 
ire secured from the air by all agri- 
‘ultural plants, only one (hydrogen), 
‘rom water, and seven from the soil. 

Nitrogen, one of these seven ele- 
ments secured from the soil by all 
ylants, may also be secured from the 
ir by one class of plants (legumes), 
n case the amount liberated from the 
‘oil is insufficient; but even these 
ants (which include only the clovers, 
lfalfa, peas, beans and vetches, among 
yur common agricultural plants), se- 
sure from the soil alone, six elements 
‘phosphorus, potassium, ‘magnesium, 
valcium, iron, and sulphur), and also 
itilize the soil nitrogen so far as it 
yecomes soluble and available during 
heir period of growth. 
Plants are made of plant-food ele- 
nents in just the same sense that a 
building is made of wood and iron, 


orick, stone, and mortar. Without 
naterials, nothing material can be 
made. The normal temperature, sun- 


shine, rainfall and length of season in 
Sentral Illinois are sufficient to pro- 
duce 50 bushels of wheat per acre, 
00 bushels of corn, 100 bushels of 
yats, and four tons of clover hay; and 
when the land is properly drained, 


properly tilled, such crops would 
requently be secured if the plant 
oods were present in_ sufficient 


mounts, and liberated at a sufficiently 
-apid rate to meet the absolute needs 
of the crops.—Ills. Agr. Expt. Station 
Report. 


. LIBERATING PLANT FOOD 


Limestone and decaying organic 
natter are the principal materials 
which the farmer can utilize most 
orofitably to bring about the libera- 
ion of plant food. The limestone 
corrects the acidity of the soil and 
chus encourages the development, not 
only of the nitrogen-gathering bac- 
ceria which live in the nodules on the 
-oots of clover, cowpeas, and other 
egumes, but also the nitrifying bac- 
-eria, which have power to transform 
the insoluble and unavailable organic 
nitrogen into soluble and available 
nitrate nitrogen. At the same time, 
the products of this decomposition 
have power to dissolve the minerals 
contained in the soil, such as potas- 
sium and magnesium, and also to 
dissolve the insoluble phosphate 
and limestone which may be ap- 
plied in low-priced forms. Thus, 
'n the conversion of sufficient organic 
iitrogen into nitrate nitrogen for a 
100-bushel crop of corn, the nitrous 
icid formed is alone sufficient to con- 
vert seven times as much insoluble 
ricalcium phosphate into soluble 
nonocalcium phosphate as would be 
‘equired to supply the phosphorus 
or the same crop. 

Tillage, or cultivation, also hastens 
he liberation of plant food by permit- 
ing the air to enter the soil and burn 
nut the organic matter; but it should 
never be forgotten that tillage is 
vholly destructive, that it adds noth- 
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ing whatever to the soil, but always 
leaves it poorer. ‘Tillage should be 
practiced so far as is necessary to 
prepare a suitable seed bed for the 
root development and also for the 
purpose of killing weeds, but more 
than this is unnecessary and unprofit- 
able in seasons of normal rainfall; 
and it is much better actually to en- 
rich the soil by proper applications 
or additions, including limestone and 
organic matter (both of which have 
power to improve the physical con- 
dition as well as to liberate plant 
food), than merely to hasten soil de- 
pletion by means of excessive cultiva- 
tion.—Ills. Agr. Expt. Station Report. 


WHEN TO USE LIME OR LIME- 
STONE 


Certain action of bacteria on humus 
in the soil liberates organic acids 
which will produce a sour condition in 
the soil if allowed to remain. This 
acid condition prevents growth and 
seriously hinders proper development 
of the plant itself as well as retarding 
development of the nitrogen produc- 
ing bacteria in the roots of legumes. 

The simplest and most effective cure 
for this sour condition is the applica- 
tion of ground limestone or screen- 
ings which in effect neutralizes the 
acidity as well as furnishes calcium 
for plant food and physically “loosens 
up” the soil by its granular condition. 

The spreading of limestone, prob- 
ably, ranks second only to the timely 
spreading of manure in the progress- 
ive farmer’s program for better crops 
and increased profits. 

Any person can make a simple test 
for acidity by procuring at the drug 
store a piece of “blue” litmus paper 
and after burying it over night in 
moist soil, if the paper has turned red 
or shows a tendency to turn red the 
soil is “Acid” and will be benefited by 
limestone. 

Litmus paper is simply strips of 
filter paper soaked in the colored juice 
of certain lichens and dried and is 
normally a neutral tint between red 
and blue but turns pink or red under 
the action of acid and blue under the 
action of alkali and reverts to its orig- 
inal shade when the acid or alkaline 
condition is neutralized. 

This is probably the commonest test 
of acid we have. Try it down there 
in the hollow where the clover don’t 
“ketch.” 


KEEP THE SOIL PRODUCTIVE 


How to Plan a Rotation for Maintain- 
ing Fertility 


The first essential in the mainte- 
nance of fertility is a cropping system 
which includes legumes. For Mis- 
souri, the best legumes to grow are 
the clovers—red, mammoth, alsike 
and, in some cases, sweet clover or 
alfalfa. According to M. F. Miller of 
the Missouri College of Agriculture, 
red clover is best adapted for use in 
most rotations. 

In planning a soil building rotation 
the number of grain crops must be 
limited. One year of corn in three 
is the maximum; one year in four is 
even better for average lands, Be- 
tween the corn crop and the clover 
crop there should be one or two small 
grain crops, such as oats or wheat. 
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These small grains may be used as a 
nurse crop for clover, while the grain 
may also be sold as a cash crop. One 
difficulty farmers have in maintaining 
a proper rotation is the failure of 
certain crops like clover or wheat 
during unfavorable seasons. 

Clover will grow on most most soils, 
with proper treatment, except on the 
very worst seasons, but lime and 
sometimes phosphates are necessary 
to make it grow. The small grains 
also need phosphates on most Mis- 
souri soils. 

In case a failure occurs, however, 
it is not wise to put in corn, but 
rather use a crop similar to the one 
which fails. For instance, if clover 
fails use some other levume like cow- 
peas or soybeans, which has the same 
effect on the land. If wheat fails, it 
is usually wise to put in oats and use 
this as the nurse crop for clover. 

It is important that the cropping 
system be well worked out and that 
the crops follow each other in regular 
order if the greatest success is to be 
attained,—_Mo. Agr. Col. 


SAVED SOIL AND WON FAME 


An inquiry received by the Missouri 
College of Agriculture as to the origin 
of the word Mangum as applied to the 
soil-saving terrace. It is interesting 
to note that this form of terrace is an 
American invention, originated by a 
North Carolina farmer named P. H. 
Mangum, only 41 years ago. These 
simple devices saved the Mangum 
farm and made its owner famous. The 
original terraces built by Mr. Mangum 
on his farm near Wake Forest are still 
effective in preventing the disastrous 
erosion of the red clay soil of that 
hilly section. Speaking of these ter- 
races, W. C, Etheridge, head of the 
field crops department at Columbia, 
who is a native of North Carolina, and 
personally familiar with the old Man- 
gum farm, says that all good farms in 
the Piedmont section of North Caro- 
lina now use Mangum terraces, for 
without this means of soil saving a 
farm in that region cannot long re- 
main in the class of good farms. 


SOIL BUILT UP BY SWEET 
CLOVER 


The Northwest Experiment Station 
at Crookston strongly recommends 
the growing of sweet clover on a more 
extensive scale than heretofore. A 
recent statement issued at the branch 
station says: 

“Sweet clover is not only one of 
the greatest soil enrichers, but is val- 
uable feed for livestock. It adds hu- 
mus to the soil because of the depth 
to which the roots penetrate and the 
ease with which they decay, Land 
that has been cropped with sweet 
clover which has been inoculated will 
grow a better stand of alfalfa without 
further inoculation. 

“Sweet clover is commonly sown 
with a nurse crop. It is more easily 
plowed up than alfalfa. It is a cash 
crop when grown for seed and should 
be tried at least on a small scale by 
farmers. 


Fertilizer drills of establisl.ed repu- 
tation operate satisfactorily and give 
good service under all soil conditions 
and increase your grain yields. 
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Does Your Farm Pay? 


Fertilize 


“Make two 
Blades 
grow 
where one 
now 
grows”’ 


Fertilize 


A 25 to 100% increase in your yield 
per acre with but a slight increase 


In outlay will place your farm on a 


dividend paying basis. 


The Average Farmer 


in the U. S. wastes enough in a year in fertilizer 
and plant food value to more than pay this tri- 
fling cost. 


Are You Getting Full Value 
From Your Stable Manures? 


Careful experiment has shown that a large per 
cent of the value of stable manure is lost thru 
leaching and fermentation when allowed to 
accumulate for a year in a dump. 


Baynes’ Soil Improver 


points the way to a conservative handling of 
your natural resources for the best profit. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—ONLY 25c 


or one dollar for a club of eight 


Use coupon on back cover 


BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER, Chicago, Ill. 
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American Farm Bureau Federation News 


Arthur E. Mealiff, Mgr., Farm Bureau Office 
Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


58 East 


NATION’S STRONGHOLD 


The farmers of America are the 
tronghold of the nation. To their 
turdy efforts and labor, depends the 
roduction of the food for the sus- 
enance of themselves and the balance 
f the population of America and to 
eed the hungry elsewhere. They are 
he keys to unlock, to reach that which 
reserves the lives of the people. The 
atural Selfishness and avariciousness 
yf an uncertain number of the people, 
ender it necessary for the farmers to 
\rganize to protect their interests and 
ights, saving themselves from unjust 
liscrimination and treatment. 

The American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ition, is as broad as the nation, and is 
he strongest and best organization 
hey have ever had. The founders 
lave exercised much wisdom in their 
sndeavors to serve the interests of 
he farmers as a body. It is not to 
ye supposed that it will be perfect 
o start with in every particular in its 
»peration. But if in the practical 
working, there is need of changes, 
hey will be made by a body that is 
‘air minded. 

A wide research is beine made on 
various points relating to farmer’s in- 
erests. Co-operation methods in buy- 
ng supplies, and selline productions, 
s receiving special attention. United 
s strength, divided is weakness, 


President O. E. Bradfute of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
leclares that the Farm Bureau and 
:0-operative marketing must go hand 
nhand, This is merely an expression 
yf a fixed policy of organized farmers. 
[t found formal declaration at the 
‘fourth annual convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
when it was ordered “to unify or 
>o-ordinate all organizations, agencies, 
and interests in behalf of a compre- 
nensive and united program of co- 
operative marketing in the United 
States.” 

The present administration of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
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ias had no more important problem 


0 solve than the one of working out 
1 definite relationship between the 
Farm Bureau and the co-operative 
marketing movement. In every state 
n the Union this nroblem has been 
of chief concern to the men in posi- 
tions of agricultural leadership. Every 
State Farm Bureau is asking for a 
definite method of carrying out the 
get-together policy. 

_ For weeks and months the head- 
quarters staff.of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation has been studying 
the problem of relationships between 
che co-operative marketing associa- 
tions and the Farm Bureau. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee at its last meeting 
emphatically favored the ‘extension 
of Farm Bureau service to include 
che co-operative marketing associa- 
ions. There have been many con- 
‘erences between the president and 
pe department chiefs on this point. 
| Several weeks ago President Brad- 


fute appointed committees to work 
out a definite plan for co-ordinating 
the service work of the Farm Bureau 
and the co-operatives. These com- 
mittees submitted their reports to 
the entire headquarters staff. The 
result is the adoption of two sug- 
gestive contracts—one between the 
County Farm Bureau and the co- 
operative, and the other between the 
State Farm Bureau and the district 
or state-wide marketing association. 
The contracts speak for themselves. 
They are bases of understanding 
which definitize the policy of service 
as between the Farm Bureau and the 
co-operative marketing association. 
The Farm Bureau and co-operative 
marketing are mutually interdepen- 
dent. The contractual relationships 
now suggested will carry them for- 
ward hand in hand to even greater 
service for American agriculture. 


“CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING” 


A Review 


Co- operative marketing is the big- 
gest question in American acriculture 
today. It is the subject of discussions 
in the messages of presidents and 
governors; it is the topic of con- 
versation in the cross-roads grocery. 
More than 800,000 American farmers 
have signed contracts to market their 
crops co-operatively, and last year 
more than  $1,000,000,000 worth of 
farm products went to market through 
co-operative channels—a five-fold in- 
crease in ten years. At the present 
rate of progress this figure will be 
doubled in two more years. 

All these facts—and many more— 
are told in a book on co-operative 
marketing just off the presses, written 
by Herman Steen and issued under 
the auspices of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. It tells the story 
of the American co-operative move- 
ment—how and why it started, how 
and why it grew, its failures and its 
successes. The author ‘wastes no 
time in propaganda or theoretical 
discussion or abusing the middleman 
—he tells the story of 100 of the 
leading co-operative associations in 
the United States and Canada, care- 
fully chosen for importance to the 
movement. Every important farm 
commodity is represented in this 
volume, and so is nearly every state 
and province in the United States 
and Canada. Furthermore, these 
stories of actual operation of co- 
operative marketing associations are 
written by an experienced writer, and 
they are as easy to read as the latest 
novel. 

This new book, ‘Co-operative 
Marketing: the Golden Rule in Ag- 
riculture,” fills a long-felt want for 
definite, dependable, carefully com- 
piled information on _ co-operative 
marketing. It is valuable because 
it summarizes practically all the 
American experience on the subject 
and presents it in a form easy to 
grasp and understand; it is valuable 


because it analyzes failures as well 
as conspicuous successes; and it is 
valuable because it presents the 
philosophy of successful co-operative 
marketing as the author sees it after 
visiting nearly every important co- 
operative association in North Amer- 
ica. It ought to be in the hands of 
every farmer, rural banker and farm 
leader who now belongs to a co-op- 
erative association or who is inter- 
ested in the movement. 

‘The publishers of “Co-operative 
Marketing” practice what they preach. 
They are charging but $1 for their 
366-page book, well printed and well 
bound, Copies may be secured by 
addressing the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 58 East Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill, or through this office. 


PAYS $7,000 DIVIDEND 

The Michigan Live Stock Exchange 
has paid a patronage dividend of 
$7,000 to the member associations 
which have shipped live stock to the 
co- operative commission house at De- 
troit. This represents a saving of 
approximately 40 per cent on the first 
year’s business. During its first year 
the Michigan Live Stock Exchange 
commission merchants at Detroit 
handled 4,129 carloads of stock or 30.5 
per cent of the total business at the 
Detroit stockyards. The Michigan 
Live Stock Exchange has a member- 
ship of 119 local co-operative ship- 
ping associations, The Exchange is 
affiliated with the Michigan State 
Farm Bureau. John M. Beadle is 
manager, 


STUDYING RESOURCES 


President O. E. Bradfute, of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
has accepted appointment to serve on 
the Departmental Committee for the 
Natural Resources Production De- 
partment of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States for the 
coming year. 


CROP REQUIREMENTS 


One bushel of oats (grain or straw) 
requires one pound of nitrogen. 

One bushei of corn (grain and 
stalks) requires one and_ one-half 
pounds of nitrogen. 

One bushel of wheat (grain and 
straw) requires two pounds of nitro- 
gen. 

One ton of timothy hat requires 24 
pounds of nitrogen. 

One ton of clover 
pounds of nitrogen. 

One ton of cow peas contains 43 
pounds of nitrogen. 

One ton of average manure contains 
10 pounds of nitrogen. 

For easy figuring it is worth keep- 
ing this foregoing table in mind. 

The roots of clover contain about 
half as much nitrogen as the tops, and 
cow peas contain about one-tenth as 
much as the tops. 

—Agr. Exp. Station, Uni. II. 
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BULLETINS RECEIVED 


Director H. W. Mumford of Uni- 
versity of Illinois AgricuJtural Ex- 
periment Station, Urbana, Illinois, 
has mailed us No. 242, “Flag Smut 
of Wheat, with reference to Vari- 
ental Resistance”; No. 243, “Corn 
Varieties for Chinch Bug Infected 
Areas, (tory April 1923-4 No. 258) 
“Orchard Practice for the Control of 
Blister Canker of Applie Trees’; No. 
me “Chinch Bug Barriers,” for May 


MISSOURI’S 1922 YEAR BOOK 


Secretary Jewell Mayes of the 
State Board of Agriculture has pro- 
duced a full ripe year book for 1922 
enriched with the great crop of good 
things happening in the State of in- 
terest to the farmer. There are ad- 
dresses, lectures by ladies and gen- 
tlemen of prominence, their  in- 
structive happy sayings, wise 
thoughts, sweetened with humor 
and pungent with anecdote and 
poetic strains that enlivened their 
audience with merriment, rendering 
the occasions enjoyable schooling. 


There are statistics voluminous 
upon all the principal crops, live 
stock and many other things by 
counties. The figures make you 


dizzy in even looking at them, when 
you think of the work that was re- 
quired to prepare them. 

The address of honor at Missouri’s 
1922 Farmers’ Week, by Governor 
Arthur M. Hyde, who is deeply in- 
terested in all matters concerning 
farming and farmers, covers nine 
pages. 

These are only a few of the things 
that are contained in this 476 page 
book of valuable matter stored in it. 
It reflects great credit to the superior 
efficiency of the State’s most worthy 
Secretary of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. 


CHINCH BUG INOC. NO GOOD 


The inoculated chinch bug plan has 
been utterly abandoned in Missouri 
for years by the State Experiment 
Station, College of Agriculture and 
Board of Agriculture. Farmers are 
advised to not write for diseased or 
infected chinch bugs, because no pro- 
vision is made by any authority for 
furnishing them. 

Any farmer wishing to experiment 
can develop the infection with rea- 
sonable care in using a common fruit 
jar partly filled with very moist soil, 
placing therein a quantity of bugs 
kept covered with moist leaves in a 
dark place, under rather high tem- 
perature. 

Weather conditions in Missouri in 
many sections during May and early 
June have been unfavorable to chinch 
bugs, while discouragine for farm 
crops. The State Board of Agricul- 
ture recommends that the chinch bug 
barriers and other control measures 
approved by the State Experiment 
Station be earnestly practiced by 
farmers menaced by chinch bugs at 
this time or later in the season. 

Secretary J. C. Mohler, of Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, says: 
“Chinch bug eradication by means of 
inoculated bugs has proved an abso- 
lute failure.’-—Mo. Clip Sheet. 
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FERTILIZING THE CORN CROP 


Acid Phosphate With Manure Most 
Likely to Give Profit 


Many inquiries are reaching the 
Missouri Experiment Station, having 
to do with the fertilization of corn. 
The Experiment Station has carried 
on many experiments in corn fertili- 
zation, and while some of the results 
have shown considerable profit, oth- 
ers have not, says M. F. Miller, head 
of the soils department. 

The situation regarding fertilizing 
corn in Missouri may be briefly stated 
as follows: On average to thin land, 
in seasons of good rainfall, the use of 
bonemeal, acid phosphate or a highly 
phosphatic mixed fertilizer, applied 
with a fertilizer grain drill at the 
tate of 150 to 200 pounds per acre 
before the corn is planted, may be ex- 
pected to give very good returns. 
The same is true of an application of 
these fertilizers at the rate of 50 to 
75 pounds per acre in the hill or drill. 
In dry seasons, however, the drought 
usually offsets, to a large extent, the 
effect of the fertilizer so that little or 
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no return may be expected. But even 
in these seasons it often happens 
that the phosphate in the fertilizer 
hastens the maturity of the 
somewhat and improves its quality 
sufficiently to make the use of the 
fertilizer worth while. 

Speaking from average returns, it 
is difficult to become very enthusias- 
tic over the use of fertilizer with 
corn. Those farmers who _ have 
enough manure accumulating around 
the barns and lots to cover most of 
their corn land with a thin dressing 
will find it advantageous, in most 
cases, to apply 20 or 30 pounds of 
acid phosphate on each load of 
manure just before it is taken to the 
field. The spreader will mix the 
phosphate with the manure sufficient- 
ly and this seems to be one of the 
best ways to use phosphate with 
corn. Unfortunately most men have 
not enough manure for this purpose, 
so that this plan is limited to a few 
farmers. It seems, on the whole, that 
one is somewhat more apt to secure 
satisfactory returns from fertilizers 
on soils that are too thin, since on 
thin soils the drought is more injuri- 
ous than it is on soils that contain a 
fair amount of organic matter. 


corn 
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The use of fertilizer in the hill o 
drill is not a practice to be generall; 
recommended without the prope 
crop rotation and the use—of sucl 
manure as is available, since there i 
not enough fertilizer applied to hel 
the land and there is a tendency, un 
der these conditions, for a farmer t 
grow corn on the same land too long 
In such a case this use of fertilize 
may actually be a detriment to th 
soil in the end, although it is not th 
fertilizer that causes injury, but th 
fact that by using a little fertilizer it 
this way the farmer is apt to run hi 
land too long to corn, thus depletin: 
the supply of organic matter in th 
soil. Where hill or drill fertilization 
is combined with proper rotation anc 
manuring, it is one of the most eco 
nomical ways of using fertilizer witl 
the corn crop.—(Colo.) News. 


CROP ROTATION 


The county agent, Parke County 
Indiana, states that the rotation o 
crops in cultivation that has beet 
quite satisfactory from their experi 
ence is corn with soybeans, whea 
and clover. 

He further states that in reference 
to using fertilizer, they make trial 
of different formulas on small plot. 
of ground and adopting the one show 
ing the best results, has been th 
method mostly followed. 


THE HOOSIER’S CALL 


To produce the farmer more means 
Give him lots of lime and soybeans 
It feeds his stock and saves him toil 
And same time it improves his soil 


SUCCESSFUL CORN SHOW 


County Agent Devises New Plan o 
Financine Show 


Saline County’s eighth annual cor: 
show at Marshall was very success 
ful. There were 41 entries in th 
three-bushel class, making 123 bushel. 
of corn turned over to the manage 
ment of the show as entry fees. Ac 
cording to a plan worked out thi, 
year by Asbury Roberts, county ex 
tension agent, the show was mad 
self supporting by the sale of thes: 
three-bushel entries. One-third th 
sum received for each lot was returnet 
to the exhibitor, one-third went int 
the premium fund, and one-third wen 
to pay the running expenses of th 
show. Premiums were offered in per 
centages of the gross premium fun 
in each class. 

Of the 41 three-bushel entries, al 
but three were of Reid’s Yellow Dent 
There were two entries of Johnsot 
County White and one of Boon 
County White. 

The first prize bushel was exhibitec 
by Roy Clough of Marshall and sol 
at auction on the last day of the shov 
for $125. The most spectacular win 
ning was made by a boy, Robert Gad 
berry of Miami, who won first ot 
single ear, first on 10-ear sample, firs 
on 20-ear sample, second in boys 
special three-bushel class, and seventl 
in the men’s three-bushel class. Hi 
exhibits were of Johnson Count 
White. 

The entire lot of 123 bushels of cor 
sold for an average of $4.50 per bush 
el—Mo. Clip Sheet. 
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MISSOURI'S SOIL MAP 


By Dr. W. A. Albrecht 


- Because Missouri believes that the 
ruth of the famous quotation ‘Our 
Yational Wealth Lies in Our Soil,” 
‘annot be realized to its fuller scope 
vithout emphasis, she has had 
‘rected in her Resources Museum, at 
he new state capitol building, in 

‘efferson City, a large map of the 
state, made of the soils as they occur 
n their respective localities. A case 
»f native Missouri black walnut about 
2 feet square, with plate glass sides 
ind top surrounded by bronze rail, 
sives excellent setting for this telling 
»xhibit. The map is of maximum size 
yossible in the case. It shows the 
sounty boundaries with small county 
iames, the stream courses, the eight 
yrincipal cities and 30 main kinds of 
‘oil in the state, each of which is 
iumbered according to a descriptive 
egend in the border. Thus, in truth, 
t is a “soil map” in the fullest sense 
xf the words, made of Missouri’s 
lifferent soils and telling where they 
pecur and what they are good for. 
Diversity in soil resource is evident 
‘n the exhibit. It represents the 
glaciated soils of north Missouri, the 
imestone uplands of the Ozarks, the 
sreat Plains of the West, and the 
uluvial soils bordering her great 
‘ivers and filling her flood plains of 
Southeast Missouri. It is a great 
iaiexy sor color, ranging from the 
lark blacks through to the grays and 
ilmost whites, and from the reds 
hrough to the browns or yellows, 
ind exhibits a variety of soil textures 
‘anging from the sands to the clays, 
with a great predominance of the silt 
oams so fundamental to the corn belt 
igriculture. 

Such a map is the result of infor- 
nation collected from the careful soil 
urvey work by counties, of which 
over half have now been carefully 
napped. Missouri has been taking 
mventory of her soil resources, and 
he Museum Commission submits the 
map as a partial report of this inven- 
ory by the Soils Department of the 
-ollege of Agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. The Museum Com- 
mission has expressed its apprecia- 
sion of the significance of our soil as 
A great resource by giving this ‘ ‘soil 
map” exhibit the choice location in 
he Museum, with the hope that the 
yassing public will appreciate the 
nagnitude of this resource and will 
nore fully realize the need for its 
jareful conservation. 

The editor will add, which the 
modesty of the constructor omitted: 
Chis soil map is considered by all 
who have seen it truly wonderful. 
Vhere is certainly good ground for 
he pride of the state shown for it, 
ind reflects high credit to the De- 
yartment of Soils of the State Experi- 
nent Station and College of Agricul- 
under the charge of W. A. 
\Ibrecht, Asso, Prof. of Soils, Colum- 


vill prove a cepa investment. 


Supplement your barnyard fertil- 
zers with necessary mineral nutrients 
y added commercial fertilizers. 
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THE peers FIELD 


As you can’t om your field to the 
hospital, you will have to use a nurse. 
This field is so weakened on account 
of the lack of humus (muscle) in the 
soil that it is necessary to provide 
this to enable it to help itself. This 
should be the first step to take towards 
recovery as prescribed by Dr. Burkett. 
This can be done by using green ma- 
nure. You have to select a crop that 
will grow on poor soil. The cow pea 
has been found to meet the demands 
for this purpose. Use a bushel of 
seed per acre, sowing them broad- 
cast. 

When the crop is ripe, plow them 
under, going about an inch to two 
inches deeper than plowed before. 
The next season, either disk the land 
or replow it and sow the second crop 
of cow peas, using the same amount 
of seed per acre, sowing broadcast. 

This second crop will show a good 
growth and you will be inclined to 
harvest for hay. But it will pay well 
to let it mature and plow under for 
the good of the soil, where it is needed 
for the nitrogen it holds and the hu- 
mus in its rich tissues. You can help 
the soil with fertilizer to supply de- 
ficient elements and rotate crops. 

Use legumes in every kind of rota- 
tion, a legume every year if possible, 
and cow peas in every crop of corn, 
using the last cultivation of the crop, 
as seedine time for the cow peas. A 
party harvested 36 bushels of corn and 
12 bushels of cow peas on a field that 
had been abandoned a few years be- 
fore by this treatment. 


VALUABLE PRACTICAL 
SCHOOLING 


The actual tests at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of formulas 
studied out in relation to plant, seed, 
or fertilizing, and then practically ex- 
ecuted, result in a crop of experience 
that an ordinary farmer could not 
afford to undertake to produce inde- 
pendent of proof of result. 

There are some uncertainties in 
farming that have to be risked, that of 
drouth, rain, or storm; adding to 
these the unknown results prior to 
making the test, would prevent most 
farmers from the trials. 

This causes a valuable service ren- 
dered by the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations in furnishing this ripe ex- 
perience, showing what can be done, 
and what cannot. The farmers who 
are close observers of the experience 
of others secure a knowledge of great 
worth to them practically free, that 
cost much time and money to those 
originally producing them. “BAY NES’ 
SOIL IMPROVER?” proposes to give 
their readers these monthly crop of 
experiences. 


THE EARLY USE OF GYPSUM 


The editor of the SBAVNES TSO] IE, 
IMPROVER,” in the years 1852-3-4, 
dropped a small handful of Plaster 
Paris in each hill, just in front of the 
man covering the corn in the hill, who 
separated the compost that had been 
dropped in the hills. There were two 
men using shovels in placing the com- 
post from the cart that was tilted up 
on a drag, attached by chain to the 
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axle of the cart, made it. convenient. 
Each man usually took four rows in 
composting the hills. 

There was lots of work to it but 
we raised big crops of corn, and we 
kept up the use of gypsum year after 
year. This farm was 18 miles from 
Philadelphia at Gwynedd Post Office. 


PROTECT THE SOIL 


The farmer depends directly on the 
soil’s power to produce not only for 
his own family’s support, but for his 
business in furnishing an overplus for 
sustaining lives of others. 

The whole population therefore are 
dependent upon the soil. The conse- 
quent importance of protecting the 
soil is of the gravest character to the 
farmer and to the nation at large. 

There are by far too many farmers 
who have not given the thought to 
this subject that its importance de- 
mands. They have worked the soil 
without feeding it, thus weakening and 
decreasing the crop year by year. The 
farmer should keep his eyes and ears 
open, to see and hear what is happen- 
ing around him and adopt methods 
that are proving successful. Use 
eBay NES) /SOIL IMPROVER? at 
will furnish you with tried out valu- 
able truths by the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations, that will aid you 
in enlarging your crops by increasing 
the fertility of the soil of your farm. 
Every farmer should send in a club 
of eight subscribers for one year for 
one dollar, thus benefiting seven 
neighbors and helping the county. 


ROTATION FIRST STEP TO ES- 
TABLISH FERTILITY 


The Missouri College of Agriculture 
Experiment Station, has formulated a 
system of rotating crops best suited 
for adoption in their state. 

Not all the crops that may be grown 
in each locality have been treated 
here, nor have all the possible good 
combinations been arranged, but suff- 
cient principles and examples have 
been given to enable anyone interested 
in special combinations of crops to de- 
vise a plan suited to his special con- 
ditions and needs. 

There is great need for improved 
systems of cropping over most of the 
state; especially is there a need for a 
more general use of legume crops 
particularly red clover. 

Begin with plowing a sod for corn 
to be followed with oats, or soy beans 
and followed by winter wheat and 
clover. 

Rotation alone will not maintain 
soils but is probably the greatest fac- 
tor in most practical systems of soil 
management, and when supplemented 
with proper use of manures, lime, and 
phosphates, complete, profitable, and 
permanent systems of soil mainten- 
ance may be evolved, to the great 
benefit of the individual and following 
generations. 


Johnny: “Say, paw, I can’t get these 
’rithmetic examples. Teacher said 
somethin’ ’bout findin’ the great com- 
mon divisor.” 

Paw (in disgust): “Great Scott! 
Haven’t they found that thing yet? 
Why, they were huntin’ for it when I 
was a boy.” 
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WEEDING MEADOWS 


Having for a good many years suc- 
cessfully practiced on his own Ray 
County farm what he has been advo- 
cating, Wm. D McKee, farmers’ insti- 
tute lecturer of the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture, today issued a 
practical warning against meadow 
weeds, pleading for definite methods 
of control and eradication. McKee’s 
declaration of 1923 weed war follows: 

“The time to begin to weed a mea- 
dow is at the time of purchasing or 
threshing the grass seed. 

“IT rely almost exclusively upon a 
tilling-spade, kept both sharp and 
bright, in fighting the first battles of 
my meadow weed wars. 

“T keep this reliable and almost in- 
dispensable agency at all times where 
I can lay my hands on it with the 
greatest possible convenience. 

“The weeds that give us the most 
trouble in our meadows in northwest 
Missouri are mullein, thistle and sour- 
dock. I wait until these plants begin 
to head—then they can be seen many 
yards away. 

“Press the spade down along the 
side of the plant and pull it out, root 
and branch—not breaking it off to be 
left to respout and produce several 
plants instead of one single plant. 

“Shake the dirt off the roots of the 
bespaded plant, and cut the stem off 
down close to the crown; if you don’t 
do this, some of the seeds may and 
would almost surely mature, 

“By beginning early in your mea- 
dow weed war you will be saved the 
trouble and hateful task of hauling 
these plants out of the field. If left 
until ripe, you will be scattering the 
vicious seeds everywhere. 

“Burn the vicious weed plants if the 
seed has been allowed to ripen and 
don’t throw them into a brush-thicket, 
into a creek or drain to be washed 
down to pollute the farms or neigh- 
bors down the line. 

“When iron-weeds, rag-weeds, flea- 
bane and other weeds gain foothold 
to such an extent as to reduce the 
quantity and quality of hay, it would 
be in keeping with good farm prac- 
tice to plow up such a meadow and 
plant it to corn or some cultivated 
crop. 

“Think of the unlimited. damage 
these weeds do. They consume plant 
food and soil moisture that often (yea, 
always) could be used to a gloriously 
good advantage by the grass plants 
themselves. 

“Meadow weeds lower the grades 
of hay, and, remember, farmer friends, 
that hay quite generally sells on 
grade. 

“Talk with the graders of and hon- 
orable dealers in tame hay, and they 
will tell you that the farmers of this 
country lose millions of dollars by al- 
lowing these weeds to grow and be 
baled into their hay at a loss of many 
times more than it would cost to free 
meadows from these eyesores. Think 
of it—moving, raking, pitching, bal- 
ing, hauling, loading and handling— 
paying freight and lowering your 
grade (both financially and compara- 
tively) as a farmer by placing on the 
market low grade hay. Let us unite 
to reduce our weed tax.’—Secretary 
Jewell Mayes Clip Sheet. 
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DOES HILL FERTILIZATION OF 
CORN RESTRICT ROOT 
GROWTH? 


A further substantiation of the re- 
ports from other experiment stations 
that fertilizing corn in the hill does 
not restrict root growth is given by 
C. E. Miller, of the Michigan Station, 
in its quarterly bulletin for Novem- 
ber, 1922 

The soil on which this experiment 
was conducted was a dark sandy 
loam. A 3-10-4 fertilizer was used at 
the rate of 200 pounds to the acre in 
the hill, as against 400 pounds broad- 
cast. 

Professor Millar states: “The corn 
fertilized in the hill made a much 
more vigorous growth than that on 
the broadcasted treatment.” Two 
examinations of the root systems 
were made at different periods. ‘““No 
limitation in development or localiza- 
tion of feeding roots was evident. 
: . Hill fertilization advanced the 
maturity of plants. 

“The observations of some farmers 
that corn fertilized in the hill suffers 
more from drought is not due to a 
more limited root system. When such 
a condition prevails, the reason lies 
in a greater moisture requirement of 
the plants, due to greater vegetative 
growth,” 


STOP THE CORN BORER 


The Farm Bureau program of work 
includes stopping the corn borer, the 
aggressive insect menace to the corn- 
belt. When first discovered the Eu- 
ropean corn borer occupied an area 
of about 100 square miles in the vicin- 
ity of Boston, Mass. In the past five 
years it has spread over a total area 
of nearly 7,700 square miles. It is 
found in eastern Massachusetts, 
southeastern New Hampshire, and 
eastern New York, and in a narrow 
belt along Lake Erie in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan. 
There is an extensive infested area in 
Ontario, and it may be that fields on 
the American side of the lake were 
first infested by insects originating in 
Canadian fields. The insect is thought 
to have been brought into New Eng- 
land in 1909 or 1910 in broom corn 
imported from Hungary and Italy. 
For full information about the pest 
write the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers Ful- 
letin 1294, “The European Corn Borer 
and Its Control.” Every corn grower 
should learn about it, and do his bit 
to stop the invasion. 


WHAT WASHES OUT OF SOIL? 


When water percolates through 
earth, what does it carry out of the 
earth with it? That question no doubt 
was asked many thousands of years 
ago and has been repeated from time 
to time ever since, but it has never 
been completely answered. The 
answer, however, is being written bit 
by bit. The chemical and mineralogical 
nature of the materials extracted from 
soils by treatment with water has been 
under investigation by the Bureau of 
Soils, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
for some time past. A number of 
minerals have been identified in these 
products and it has been shown that 
the evaporated water extract of solids 
leaves a residue showing considerable 
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resemblance to the Stassfurt and othe 
natural saline deposits. A materia 
provisionally called ultra clay, whic 
consists of particles so fine they re 
main in practically permanent susper 
sion, has also been obtained ‘by thes 
extractions, and its properties are no} 
under investigation. This ultra cla 
contains a much larger proportion c 
soluble salts than the soil from whic 
it has been separated. A very signif 
cant attribute of ultra clay is its hig 
absorptive power for potash. - Soil 
containing a large proportion of ultr 
clay erode easily.—U, S. Departmer 
of Agriculture. 


BIGGER CROPS TO LOWER TH! 
BUSHEL COST OF PRODUC 


Referring to the subject of lowerin 
the cost of producing a bushel or to 
of farm produce. we quote the follow 
ing excerpt from resolutions adopte 
at a meeting of the Indiana Cor 
Growers’ Association: 

“Be It Resolved—First. Recogni: 
ing the great problems now confron 
ing the world in connection with th 
supply of food and the cost of sam 
we recommend that each individu: 
farmer and group of farmers make 
careful study of the needs for greate 
production to the end that the unit « 
production may be materially is 
creased, this to apply to the produ 
tion of meat animals as well as grat 
crops. This increased production - 
always at a less cost per unit and wi 
serve the purpose of a greater supp! 
of foodstuffs, enable the farmer t 
make a greater profit, and at the sar 
time dispose of his products to tk 
ultimate consumer at a less cost,”- 
Soil Imp. Com. 


HUMUS A SOIL NECESSITY 


The diversified or mixed farming - 
one of the plans of maintaining or in 
proving the fertility of the soil. Th 
manure from live stock and the feec 
ing back to the soil, the crops grow 
from it, is beneficial to the soil. It - 
a good rule to adopt to secure all tt 
home-made manure possible. Do nc 
let it waste by letting it lie in the u1 
covered barnyard leaching from th 
rains, fermenting and evaporating b 
the sun, decreasing its value ofte 
one-third or more. The progressiy 
plan is to spread it on the field d 
sired to be fertilized as soon afte 
made as possible. The stable manus 
covering ‘that from all classes of liy 
stock is virtually a gift to you, ar 
special effort should be made to say 
and utilize it. 

Grow clover, alfalfa and oth 
legumes, and crops of them can | 
times be plowed under and furnish o 
ganic matter as a soil builder. TI 
foregoing plans help supply humus. 

The farmer can aid in improvir 
and maintaining the fertility of h 
soil by diversifying the crops raise 
The various crops should be rotate: 
it prevents running down of the sc 
and serves as a rest, 

The farmer who once undertak 
to study the working of nature’s lav 
will become thoroughly intereste 
especially when he beholds the ben 
fits to the growing crops. Legume 
alfalfa and clover with their dee 
roots subsoil the field. increase hum 
and add nitrogen to ie SO 


“MAKE TWO BLADES CROW 
WHERE ONE NOW GROWS” 
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EN have always been brave for their country. Love of country, is 
love of soil. 


The greatest men of our country, were true lovers of the soil, such as 
Washington, Lincoln and a host of others. These men by their devotion 
to their country have become renowned. The millions of humble men who 
did not aspire to greatness, their country, their homes, and their soil, were 
just as dear to them as the greatest. 


Legions of them sacrificed their lives in their country’s defense and the 
greatest could not do more than this. 


| The soil is the treasure of the country, beyond a money equivalent. 
: It is life giving to all the people and to every industry. To be deprived 
: of the Soil, would mean destruction and death. 


: Since the soil is so dear to us, and so essential, and its power for good 


is so mighty, we should give it the best of care to strengthen its force, 
and increase its energy, for the greatest good. 


Ye farmers are the caretakers of the soil, you can ask yourselves the 
question, whether you are doing your full duty in looking after the welfare 
! of your supporting soil. 


Published monthly by JAS. BAYNES &°CO., Webster Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE WHEAT CONFERENCE 


The prominent officials of the great 
wheat states coming together in Chi- 
cago, Ill., was a most important body 
of persons having the true interests 
of the farmers at heart.. The price of 
wheat was selling too low to pay the 
farmer the cost of production. Wheat 
is our principal crop for international 
consumption. The crop raisers have 
outraced the breat eaters. Gov. Preus 
of Minnesota, Gov. Hyde of Missouri, 
and Gov. Nestos of North Dakota, 
Senator Capper of Kansas, and Sena- 
tor Copeland of New York and Presi- 
dent Bradfute of National Farm Bu- 
reau Federation and Dr. Alonzo Tay- 
lor, head of the Food Research Insti- 
tute of the Leland Stanford University. 

Dr, Taylor was chief food expert 
of the United States food administra- 
tion during the war. He is thoroughly 
posted on the question and is ac- 
knowledwed as the leading authority 
in economic problems connected with 
the growing and distributing of food- 
stuffs. 

Dr. Taylor presented facts and fig- 
ures regarding the American farmers 
present international condition. Eu- 
rope’s imports of wheat just preceding 
the war were approximately 550,000,- 
000 bushels a year. Its imports for 
this season is likely to be 600,000,000 
and still leaves us with an unsold sur- 
plus. 

Dr. Taylor stated the difficulty is 
not in Europe. The trouble is, the 
five years just prior to the war, our 
average wheat acreage in this country 
was 49,000,000, while in the last four 
years the acreage has been 65,000,000. 
Our surplus of wheat grown from the 
increased acreage is beyond Europe’s 
needs. 

It was decided, the way for the 
American for relief for his grain sur- 
plus was to sell only the highest grade 
that will command the top prices. 
Also to promote a demand for wheat 
products. The price of a loaf of 
bread sells to the consumer for about 
the same as when wheat was a half 
a dollar higher per bushel. A national 
wheat council composed of all 
branches of the wheat industry was 
formed for the consideration of the 
problems of the industry. 


BIG GAIN IN ALFALFA ACRE- 
AGE SEEN IN 1923 


“Do your alfalfa seed shopping 
early” is the advice of farm crops men 
at University Farm who have pre- 
pared a list of growers who_ have 
limited quantities of superior Grimm 
seed for sale. Prices are likely to be 
some higher later on, hence the de- 
sirability of laying in a stock when 
quotations are reasonable and the sup- 
ply is fairly good. A noticeable im- 
petus has been given alfalfa growing 
in widely separated parts of Minne- 
sota. The new county of Lake of 
the Woods in the far north will in- 
crease its alfalfa growing area sev- 
eral hundred acres next year, says 
H. C. Lende, county agent. Wadena 
county farmers, to the west, have 
pledged themselves to sow more than 
500 acres tto alfalfa another year. Mille 
Lacs county farmers will do as well, 
says the agent for that county. Coun- 
ties south and east are also getting 
the alfalfa fever—Minn. Agr. Farm. 
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THE TRUE FARMER AND HIs 
TASK 


The farmer is the true type of the 
“human creator.” He says “let ther 
be,” and there is. The harvest is frui 
of “His will and his work.” To hin 
who meets the first of human needs— 
the need of food—be thanks ant 
praise. 

The farmer stands at the doorway 
and weighs out to each eater his loat 
In all ages the farmer has been th 
mainstay of the world. But for hin 
nations would be bankrupt and civili 
zation would fall. And it is now o 
all times that the world needs his sta 
bilizing influence. The farmers’ sta 
bility of character and supreme com 
mon sense have been his chief ele 
ments of strength. 

The world now needs most of al 
farmers whose courage and faith di 
not run low. The first furrow wa 
turned in the hope of a harvest. Ever: 
seed planted has been in the faitl 
that, though it died, it would liv 
again and bring forth abundantly. 

The farmer needs to have faith i: 
himself and in the future of his busi 
ness. He must have confidence tha 
he can save the world and he can. 

The farmer is in financial difficulty 
it is true, but others face financia 
ruin, The farmer’s burdens are heavy 
but the burdens of millions of other 
are greater than they can bear. Wha 
then is there but cause for rejoicin 
and making glad that the opportunit 
has been given the American farme 
more than any other farmer to sav 
the world in its hour of greatest need 

This further tribute to the farme 
will be of interest: 

Imperial man! Co-worker with th 
wind, 

And rain and light, and heat, and col« 
and all, : 

The agencies of God, 
clothe 

And render beautiful and ‘glad th 
world.’ 


to feed an 


BALANCE FERTILIZER 


“Large yields of corn cannot b 
had on half rations or on one-side 
or unbalanced rations. What bette 
illustration of a balanced ration fc 
corn that a well manured clover soc 
to which has been added 300 or 40 
lbs. of acid phosphate per acre 
Some comparatively new, rich land 
may carry close to a full ration 2 
they stand, needing only a little pho: 
phorus, perhaps, to put them i 
balance. But our low average yiel 
per acre is evidence that a vast acré¢ 
age is being planted each year i 
which a full ration is unknown. Ur 
til these thin lands have been put i 
condition to grow good legumes, c 
can receive liberal applications ¢ 
manure, it will be better to buy an 
use some commercial nitrogen an 
potash than to attempt to grow cor 
on them on half rations and put u 
with half a crop or less. Much ¢ 
the expense incident to corn growin 
will be the same, be the yield 3 
bushels or 60. To curtail the plar 
ration is to save at the spigot but t 
lose at the bung,’’—Ohio Farmer. 


“MAKE TWO BLADES GROW 
WHERE ONE NOW GROWS” 
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‘HE FARMERS’ LIGHTHOUSES 
OF SAFETY 


The twin public institutions, agri- 
ultural colleges and experiment sta- 
ons, are the salvation of the farms 
f the masses, and their hopes for the 
iture. The late ex-President Theo- 
ore Roosevelt a few years before his 
eath, in making researches among 
ld-time Roman literature, discovered 
there an ancient Roman historian had 
ttributed the downfall of Rome to the 
npoverishment of the soil of their 
irms, upon which the population de- 
ended for the production of their 
sod. There was evidently too much 
ttention given to politics, oratory, 
tatesmanship, law and military cam- 
aigns, and too little attention given 
> sustaining the fertility of the soil. 

While in their great military 
trength, pursuing a war, conquering 
ther nations, and levying tribute and 
axes upon the conquered for the sup- 
ort of Rome’s armies and citizens, 
hey doubtless overlooked the humble 
nd drudging farmer of that day, as 
vell as the necessity of keeping up or 
ncreasing the yield as the population 
nlarged. Farming in those days was 
vith crude implements and little or 
.o machinery. 

Rome was without agricultural col- 
eges and experiment stations, and the 
armers or farm laborers were not 
ooked up to or honored as in this 
ountry. 

' Our great body of common farmers 
‘a the United States, as they moved 
rom east to the west, in early days 
yursued a course of virtually mining 
the soil of its fertility. They fol- 
owed a plan of continuous cultivation 
ind one-crop raising, that weakened 
nd lessened the soil’s yielding power 
vear by year, until approaching ex- 
haustion compelled the adoption of 
liversified farming and rotation of 
‘Tops to hold and sustain the produc- 
‘iveness of the soil. 

The intelligent, able and forecful 
officers and operators of these ag- 
‘icultural institutions are high instruc- 
ors and bring to the aid of the farm- 
ors the benefits of science and the 
inowledge of the most successful 
‘methods of the wisest agriculturists. 
Chey also are engaged in investigat- 
ng and seeking valuable truths, test- 


ing and proving new methods of 
conduct of the various lines relating in 
some manner to the progress and ad- 
vancement of the farmers’ interest. 

They are instrumental in developing 
and turning out a class of well edu- 
cated young farmers, graduated and 
fitted for any position in life; but spe- 
cially highly qualified for progressive, 
scientific farmers. 

The seed thoughts have been 
planted that will give us a class of 
farmers of which the country can well 
be proud; they will show productions 
that will be the marvels of the age 
and that will awaken new life in farm- 
ing communities and ambition that 
will produce new wonders. 

The professors and life workers of 
these institutions will, by their mag- 
nificent achievements and worthy 
deeds of utility, shown by the ad- 
vanced condition of the yielding 
power of the soil, establish lasting 
monuments to their memory. 


THE COUNTY AGENT WITH 
GOOD PEDIGREE 


The County Agent, molded right of 
good material, is one of the most use- 
ful, valuable and appreciated represen- 
tatives of the farm interest that the 
husbandmen have ever been favored 
with. 

He is likewise the farmers’ friend; 
he is virtually on guard day and night 
to protect the farmers’ interest. He is 
the busiest man in the county and is 
constantly on the alert, to stop some 
injury, or to secure some privilege 
that will be helpful to the farmers of 
the county. He picks up a good point 
and distributes it where it may serve 
many instead of one. 

The County Agent organizes the 
farmers for selling their products of 
grain, fruit, vegetables, live stock, etc., 
etc., procuring better prices than were 
possible for farmers individually, and 
he saves in the expenses of marketing. 
The County Agent, by concentrating 
the orders for buying farm machinery, 
implements, feeds, seeds, fertilizers, 
etc., etc., can secure a pronounced sav- 
ing for the farmers of his county. 

The County Agent is comparatively 
a new official and is such a profitable 
and beneficial help to the county, that 
the wonder is, he was not thought of 
before. 
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His duties require energy, enter- 
prise, industry and ambition to have 
the farmers of his county keep up 


‘their county line of progress with the 


front of the advance. He will see 
that the scrub sires are changed for 
pure breds in cattle, hogs and sheep. 
This work will continue until the 
herds and flocks are all pure bred ani- 
mals and scrubs will be not only out 
of commission, but out of sight and 
out of the country. 

The County Agent instills the pro- 
gressive spirit into the farmers of the 
county. He endeavors to increase the 
fertility of the soil by the best meth- 
ods as determined by scientific tests. 

The County Agent will keep in close 
touch with the local county papers, 
which are taken by every farmer in 


‘the county and. give much valued news 


through them of the doings in the 
county through his department, which 
will be eagerly read and appreciated 
by the farmers. 

There are reported instances of 
some noble work of advice and en- 
couragement in cases of distress of 
families, of widow and children, on 
account of death of husbandman, 
where they were on the point of giv- 
ing up the farm; by following the 
agent’s counsel, were enabled to man- 
age and get ona solid foundation and 
prosper, both in a small way with 
dairy, chickens and crops and are now 
making a comfortable and desirable 
home in which all the children can be 
together. The oldest son could do the 
work, but did not have the age or ex- 
perience to do the planning. There ts 
seemingly no limit to the County 
Agent’s usefulness. 


GYPSUM INTRODUCED BY BEN 
FRANKLIN 


In the early days the man famed 
for his great wisdom, Ben Franklin, 
was so strongly impressed with the 
benefits derived from the use of gyp- 
sum for producing plant growth, he 
used a novel method of introducing 
its qualities to the farmers in America. 

He had a field of red clover that 
sloped down to one of the main roads 
out of Philadelphia, by which a stream 
of farmers’ market wagons were daily 
passing. 

On this field he sowed ground gyp- 
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sum to form the following words: 
“Land: Plaster Wusedm rere: Ben 
Franklin.” The luxuriant growth of 
clover forming the words, caused it to 
become conspicuous to the passers-by, 
in its dark green, vigorous healthy 
color standing out so prominently 
compared with its discouraged, short, 
pale green surroundings. 

The name attached to it was an en- 
dorsement that carried weight of its 
real value, which was undisputed. A 
view of the outranking growth of the 
clover in the magic words was a 
double proof of its value. 

Farmers desiring to know some im- 
portant facts about gypsum and its 
use, should write the Secretary of the 
Gypsum Industries for a little book- 
let, rich with information, that is 
distributed free to those interested. 
Address Dept. 12, 844 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE BERKSHIRE HERO IN OUR 
CLASS 


N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., Amer- 
ica’s greatest breeder of Berkshire 
Swine, writes: 

“My Dear Old-Time Friend: 

“Some time ago I heard that you 
were to retire to a much deserved rest, 
but upon reading the last number of 
the American Swineherd, which grew 
so great because of your guidance and 
help, I see you could not be content 
without an effort to be useful to others 
as”) indethe / (past al .-am! (sure the 
‘BAYNES’ SOIL) IMPROVER’ ‘is a 
monthly, which will interest the many. 

“T want to be classed among your 
subscribers, therefore enclose sub- 
scription. I wish you the success you 
deserve.” 

We appreciate and welcome as a 
subscriber our true, long time friend. 


ENCOURAGING WORDS 


F, D. Colburn, Topeka, Kans., the 
scientific author and agriculturist, who 
served the state of Kansas so effi- 
ciently and faithfully for many years, 
distinguishing himself by his marked 
ability, writes us: “I have just re- 
ceived No. 1, Vol 1. of the Soil Im- 
prover. It is worth the price of a 
year’s subscription, and I take pleas- 
ure in enclosing same herewith with 
my good wishes.” 


GLAD YOU CONTINUE WORK 


Henry W. Lanz, Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, president of the Lake 
Charles Canal Co., was in the year 
1885, a neighbor of the Editor of 
American Swineherd, in Alexandria, 
South Dakota, where the paper was 
founded 38 years ago. 

Mr. Lanz has been a constant reader 
of the Swineherd since. He is en- 
gaged in his enterprise in Louisiana 
for a number of years in which he has 
been highly successful in draining a 
vast acreage of fertile soil. 

He writes us July 7, 1923, as follows: 
“TI am just in receipt Vol. 1—No, 1. 
BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER. Very 
glad to learn you are not quitting 
after leaving the Swineherd, whose 
existence and success you are person- 
ally and solely responsible for. A 
great monument to your efforts and 
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energy of a life work. May the new 
enterprise not tax you too heavily and 
afford you many years of pleasant and 
profitable occupation.” 


HIT THE RIGHT IDEA 


P. C. Harlow, Washington C. H., 
Ohio, in sending in his subscription 
for “BAYNES#2SOIL IMPROVER?”’ 
says: “I think you have hit upon the 
right idea in your paper. If you could 
get your subscribers to state their 
methods of reaching success and the 
failures, to give the cause of their fail- 
ures it would make a great paper. 


Greatly increased crops are the re- 
ward of the farmer who handles the 
natural fertilizers of his stock to the 
best advantage. 


Where land is cheap but fertilizer 
and labor expensive, green manuring 
is without doubt the most economical 
way of maintaining fertility, but can- 
not be compared with manures from 
stock fed on the farm under favora- 
ble conditions. 


WHEAT PRICE ADJUSTMENT 
$1.50 PER BUSHEL 


The business man fixes upon his 
product, manufactured or produced a 
price above the cost of production, to 
allow him a reasonable profit. This is 
considered fair and just by the public. 

Then why should not the business 
farmer be allowed the same privilege 
as rightful and proper. Adopt the 
minimum price of $1.50 at which a 
standard bushel of wheat should sell 
for in Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Louisville, De- 
troit and Buffalo markets. 

The farmers’ condition is a most 
inequitable one at this time, more so 
than any other class of our citizens. 
The wages of mechanics and laborers 
of every class are the highest they 
have ever been in this country and 
general business, industrials and rail- 
roads are classed as good. 

The consumers therefore are well 
able to pay a higher price for their 
bread, in fact the bakers can afford to 
sell bread at present prices with wheat 
at $1.50 per bushel. The bakers have 
never lowered their price to compare 
with the drop in price of wheat. Here- 
tofore general business depression or 
buoyancy, has affected all classes of 
business in a measure uniformly, 
while farm products are selling at 
a low point, in some instances below 
their cost of production. On the other 
hand, farm labor is highest and at its 
peak, thus cutting the farmer with a 
two-edged sword. The next point to 
solve is the method to put this in 
effect. 

As we know, the Editor of this paper 
has expressed his faith in the manage- 
ment of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, we therefore suggest it 
as a most suitable organization to 
carry out this marketing plan. They 
have the true interests of the farmer 
at heart, and can safely be trusted. 
They are national in extent in their 
operation. 

President O. E. Bradfute has said: 
The “American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and co-operative marketing, must 
go hand in hand.” Every State Farm 
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Bureau is asking for a definite metho 
of carrying out the  get-togethe 
policy as was shown in July issue c 
SOIL IMPROVER. A short tim 
ago there was a report published thz 
the American Farm Bureau ha 
bought the Armour Company Grai 
and Elevator business; had it bee 
true, they would have been equippe 
for the operation.- ~~ 

It requires a unison of the farmer 
to act in acord to carry out this proc 
ess, which can be done by the Amer 
can Farm Bureau. Federation bes 
being an organization in operatio 
and in line of the purpose of the ot 
ganization. They could purchase o 
establish elevator plants for a grai 
dealers business. 

According to estimates on July 1 c 
the United States department of agr: 
culture the American growers will pre 
duce 821,000,000 bushels of wheat thi 
year. In addition, there is on hanc 
left over from 1922, according to th 
same sources of information, 36,000, 
000 bushels on farms, 36,000,00 
bushels in country mills and elevator 
and 29,000,000 bushels in visible sup 
ply markets, a total. of 101,000,00 
bushels to add to the vast volume o 
new wheat. 

The annual consumption of whea 
in the United States is estimated t 
be 550,000,000 bushels and an addition 
al 100,000,000 bushels is required fo 
feed and seed. This leaves 272,000,00 
bushels for export. 

There has been a decrease in th 
world’s. wheat supplies of 170,000,00 
bushels since March 1, compared wit 
130,000,000 bushels for the same tim 
last year, and of 124,000,000 bushel 
for the same time in 1920. Presen 
world supplies July 1, as given by th 
Daily Trade Bulletin of 171,996,00 
bushels are the smallest for Jul: 
since 1916, with the exception of 192 
and 1921. 

The 550,000,000 bushels to suppl: 
the consumers demand, the price o 
which could be fixed at $1.50 pe 
bushel of full grade wheat. Unde: 
the present method of selling, the ex 
port surplus controls the price of the 
much greater amount of wheat fo: 
home consumption. The Bureau coulc 
carry large quantities of the surplu: 
stock in elevators as it is likely the 
next crop may be a deficiency whicl 
would clean out the surplus stock 
The world would know they couk 
always get wheat in United States a: 
of old in Egypt. 

The Bureau could have elevator: 
in one or more of the best Europear 
ports where they could sell exportec 
grain without the poor European con. 
ditions disturbing the markets in the 
United States if necessary. 

This price at the market cities o 
$1.50 per bushel would make an av. 
erage net to the farmer after paying 
freight and expense and small profi 
for the Bureau of 35 cents a bushel o1 
more than the farmer would receive 
July 14. This would amount in all tc 
one hundred and ninety million dollar: 
more than they would get at present 
price. : 

I ask the Editor to publish this out. 
lined framework of program for aid. 
ing the farmers as it will be as great 
a benefit to the farmers at this time 
as improving the soil, which is laud- 
able purpose.—Your Subscriber—All 
Dirt Farmer. 
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EDITORIALS 


FARMERS PROGRESS 


The methods of work upon the 
arm have undergone great changes 
since 1855, when the Editor was an 
ictive full hand on his father’s farm. 
We felt pretty proud at fifteen years 
of age leading six farm hands 
seeping stroke, mowing with scythes. 
There has been a constant im- 
yrovement by inventions of farm ma- 


shinery and implements. Horse 
yower taking the place of hand 
yower, and the horse now super- 


3eded very largely by the motor. 

_ The scythe, sickle and cradle are 
-etired for the mower and reaper 
with self binder attached. The sin- 
zsle furrow plow guided by the man 
walking in the furrow is defeated by 
‘lecting the riding plow turning over 
‘wo or more furrows, drawn by a 
notor. Every branch of the agri- 
cultural work has experienced just 
as radical changes of advancement 
is these few mentioned. 

This enables a single man to ac- 
complish more work than was done 
by four formerly. It relieves the 
taborer of the slavish drudgery and 
lignifies the farm work. 

Everybody is compelled to ac- 
<nowledge that the soil is the heart 
of the farm, and performs the real 
purpose of the farm in producing 
the subsistence for the lives of the 


people. 
‘ae et with all the essential impor- 
tance of the soil, the ordinary 


farmer has given it less study than 
any other department of the farm. 

_ The farmer can well be proud of 
his work. Farming is the greatest 
vocation in the world. The farmers 
are the backbone of thecountry. The 
farmer who guides his work with 
the light of his best thoughts is the 
scientific farmer who attains success 
and adds to the supply and glory of 
the Nation, 

We entreat all farmers to join 
maAYNES SOL IMPROVER” 
class of subscribers and all work to- 
gether in advancing the best inter- 
asts of the soil. 
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SELF-RELIANCE HELPED SUC- 
CESSFUL FARMERS 


The successful farmers you will find 
are much helped in their practice, 
plans and methods by their natural 
self-reliance. 

The successful farmers have the 
ideas, and follow them out, because 
they have resulted in success hereto- 
fore and then have become adopted 
by them. 

Secondly, among all of these eff- 


cient farmers, there are no two of: 


them who farm precisely alike, yet 
they all reach success largely and 
chiefly by self-reliance. 

There is no doubt that they are, in 
some particular, making slight changes 
as time progresses and brines to their 
views results which they look into and 
find are caused by certain things, 
which they change to meet the new 
developments. This shows that they 
are farmers who do not remain in the 
rut, as there are some people who are 
farming and handling their farms as 
their great-grandfather did, until the 
rut is worn so deep they do not try 
to get out of it. 

These successful farmers’ methods 
will be found, upon close investiga- 
tion, to have a general foundation of 
similarity in the most essential things, 
while the variableness does not really 
affect this foundation. Their success 
must be attributed to their self-reli- 
ance, 

They get all the instructive infor- 
mation they can, but they do not stop 
here, because they digest it, give it 
thought, reason upon it, and compare 
it with the results that they get from 
certain farming, thus relying upon 
their own good hard common sense 
and progressive ideas, which brings 
with it success, and this does not quit 
but continues as long as life lasts to 
meet the continual changes and varia- 
tions of localities and requirements. 

The man who depends on someone 
else never seems to possess any real 
knowledge himself, but has to go each 
time to secure what he needs from 
some other person, upon whom he is 
depending, and therefore does not, or 
can never expect to reach success. Ais 
is all right to get the benefit of all the 
experience of others, but you want to 
assimilate it and thus make it your 
own. Go into it deep and search for 
the reasons that made it a success and 
then you get the benefit of the expe- 
rience without the cost that it caused 
the original receiver of it. Therefore 
we can truthfully say that the real 
cause of the success of these farmers 
is the fact of their self-reliance. 


EXPERIENCE PRACTICAL 
WISDOM 


Experience is rich knowledge, it is 
educational. It has a bankable value 
according to the extent and quality of 
the experience. A good will consists 
very largely of experience which has 
guided to a success. 

There is a cost in producing expe- 
rience, it requires time, labor and 
cash. The originator of it sustains 
or is liable for the expense in making 
it. It can be used thereafter by all 
who have it, free from further cost. 

The United States, State Agricul- 
tural Departments, and the Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
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tions have scientists engaged in re- 
search work. They are making tests 
for the discovery of important and 
valuable facts pertaining to agricul- 
ture at the Government’s expense. 
This experience is winnowed for the 
good and useful, for the free use of 
the farmers: 

The party who gets the benefit of 
the other fellow’s golden experience 
free of cost in many cases does not 
realize the great advantage it is to 
him. It has ofttimes been the valued 
knowledge thus received that was the 
real foundation of the success, that 
enabled the party to own the good 
farm and home, 

The experience of the man who in- 
creased his yield of corn and wheat 
one-third, put into practice by others 
will accomplish about the same for 
them. Some may excel the yield, 
while others may drop under. But 
the advantage of the use of the serv- 
ice is readily recognized by all. 

The crops of experience are ripen- 
ing every month. Subscribers for 
“BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER?” will 
secure these harvests. Take advan- 
tage of our offers and notify your 
neighbors: no farmer should miss a 
copy. 


SUSTAINING FARM CAPITAL 


The value of the farm is established 
by the soil’s productiveness, with the 
improvements added thereto. Every 
crop that is taken off the farm is at 
the expense of the land’s fertility, de- 
creasing it that much. The adoption 
of the single crop line of farming, such 
as growing wheat or other grain, cot- 
ton, sugarcane and so forth, and then 
selling the crop for shipment, brings 
about the most rapid exhaustion of the 
farm’s yielding capacity and deteriora- 
tion of its value. It is virtually retail- 
ing the farm through the markets. 
The farmer or planter who follows this 
system, unless he fertilizes the fields 
each year from which the crops are 
taken, to maintain or increase the pro- 
ductiveness, can figure out the time of 
his sure failure. 

This is world-wide experience, that 
a country whose farmers neglect to 
keep up the richness of their land will 
bring about the certain failure of 
themselves and the downfall and ruin 
of their country. The Roman empire 
more than two thousand years ago, 
before their soil had been robbed of 
its richness, by the abundant yield of 
its crops built up the strength and 
prosperity of the empire until Rome 
ruled the world, and the Roman farm- 
ers, intoxicated with their tremendous 
power, in their pride disregarded, 
slighted and impoverished their farms. 

An old historian has recorded the 
fact, “That the downfall of the mighty 
Roman empire was caused by the ex- 
haustion of the productiveness of its 
soil.” This terrible warning does not 
seem to prevent 25 per cent of our 
farmers following the same course. 
They may be like the farmer on taking 
a meal on the dining car, who, upon 
being asked if he would have oxtail 
soup, wished to be excused, as it was 
too far back. 

We have the experience nearer 
home, and of later date, that we 
should not atempt to dodge, for it 
is the part of wisdom to take into 
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serious consideration for our own 
protection and benefit. In the past 
one hundred years in our own country, 
the deep, rich, productive soil of our 
beautiful valleys and grand prairies 
from New York and Pennsylvania, 
west through the states, was so tempt- 
ing to our first settlers that they pur- 
sued a course of raiding and gradual 
spoilation of their own property. The 
yields were so bountiful and came so 
easy that they did not consider the 
future, except the minority of perhaps 


less than one-fourth of the pioneer . 


farmers, who wisely preserved the 
original fertility supplied by nature. 
The time has now arrived when we 
are compelled to insure our future 
safety, to adopt and practice not only 
a defensive, but a progressive course. 
Diversify in the crop growing, ro- 
tating corn, oats and wheat, as princi- 
pal grain crops, with alfalfa and clover 
as the two chief legumes, as they are 
valuable forage and two of the great- 
est suppliers of nitrogen to the soil. 
They are regular savings banks for 
accumulating the deposits of fertility. 
Then carry live stock of horses, 
cattle, sheep and swine to consume all 
the feed grown on the farm, both of 
‘rain and forage, excepting wheat, 
you should buy more than the 
‘ent of the bran and middlings 
carried in the wheat sold, for 
feeding 

This is one of the first conditions 
to organize for, as one of the cheapest 
ways, of contributing to the mainte- 
nance of the soil productiveness. 
There should be extra care taken of 
all the manure, saving it and hauling 
it onto the fields. Have a regular 
system of manuring a sod field for 
corn, and in the following Spring sow 
to oats, which will do very well on 
the strength of the manure supplied 
for the corn; after the oats is taken 
off, it can be plowed for wheat and a 
proper fertilizer applied on second 
plowing. Different soils require dis- 
tinct fertilizers, and it is necessary 
for each farmer to acquaint himself 
with the needs of his soil. The appli- 
cation of the proper fertilizer for the 
enrichment of the soil is highly phofit- 
able. The same labor will be recom- 
pensed with increased yield, ofttimes 
the crop will be doubled, and when 
once started in good on the upgrade, 
will keep improving and adding to the 
value of the farm. This will be “Mak- 
ing two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before.” With generous in- 
creases in all of your grain crops and 
Saving you from buying so much of 
the feed for your grain crops and sav- 
ing you from buying so much of the 
feed for your live stock, and at the 
same time adding to the enrichment 
and yielding capacity of the farm, this 

will be intense farming. 


GOOD SOIL FEEDER 


The good farmer must be a good 
soil. feeder to be a successful crop 
raiser. There is some similarity in 
feeding the soil and being a good live 
stock feeder to be a_ successful! 
breeder. 

It is proven that crops of grain, 
grass, vegetables, tomatoes, potatoes, 
etc., by the use of the proper fer- 
tilizers judiciously and amply sup- 
plied, not only increases the quantity 
but improves the quality of the yield, 
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There are some other points to look 
after as well as the fertilizing depart- 
ment. The seed should be pure 
bred and fully developed, matured and 
as near perfect in quality as possible. 
The preparation of the soil should be 
in proper condition. 

The farmers once considered much 
cultivation highly beneficial to the 
growth of the crop. There were some 
who contended that the deep cultiva- 
tion was liable to injure by breaking 
the corn roots. The scientific farm- 
ers now inform us, cultivation’s high- 
est service is as a destroyer of weeds. 
These weeds live on the fertility of the 
soil, sharing it with the corn, to the 
corn’s injury. The corn scouts of 
Ohio in 1922 cultivated their corn 
from none to five times. Two of them 
that raised over 100 bushels an acre 
only cultivated it twice over. 


THE FARMER’S VISION 


A little over a decade ago an IIli- 
nois farmer with a vision suggested 
the organization of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Again the necessity arises for a 
further relief of farmers in the sell- 
ing of their product, especially 
wheat, the bread making food for 
the pepole of the world. <A_ dirt 
farmer comes forward with a vision 
lighting the way for the farmer to 
save loss in growing the needful 
bread making crop. This is pub- 
lished in the August issue of the 
DAY NES’: SOLL. TREPROVER?’ 
It would aid. the farmer without 
harming the consumer and equalize 
the farmer with other branches of 
business, 


MEAT STANDARD FOOD 


To develop standard bodied people 
they should be favored by eating a 
balanced ration. The army meat ra- 
tion for full-grown man is one pound 
and a quarter a day of fresh meat, or 
three-quarters of a pound of bacon or 
ham cured meat. The Chinese are a 
race of non-meat eating people by 
compulsion. The density of the popi- 
lation is so great that the country is 
unable to supply them with a meat ra- 
tion. Hence they are a race of people 
of small stature by being deprived of 
meat for ages. 

The same rule governs cattle and 
horses on rich, luxuriant pasturage in 
the wild state produce the large size, 
and those in sections where the forage 
is poor on barren soil are dwarfed in 
size. 

Meat was a chosen food in the 
earliest biblical days, and among the 
favored and honored patriarchs of 
old were herdsmen and shepherds en- 
gaged in raising herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheen for the production of 
meat food. Psalm 104, verse 14,— 
“The Lord causeth the grass to grow 
for the cattle, and herb for the service 
of man that he may bring forth food 
out of the Earth.” 

“Meat contains a large amount of 
proteins, which are body-building sub- 
stances, in a form easily digested and 
readily assimilated by the body. It 
also contains vitamins which are neces- 
sary for the normal growth and 
vitality of the body.” 

The choice beef steaks and roasts; 
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the delicious pork chops, juicy tend 
loins, roast tasty spare ribs, fine fla 
ored sausage, rich savored bacon; t 
luscious roast lamb and chops. The ¢ 
my, spring chicken frys (a la Southe 
style), the Christmas roast turke 
goose, duck, and many other palatat 
prepared meats are tempting enou: 
to induce every human being to pz 
take liberally thereof without urging 

What is the non-meat eater’s ide 
all this grand production of power! 
energy and mind building meat foc 
is intended for, if not human subsi: 
ence. We have no objection to a: 
party whose taste prefers eati 
onions and radishes. But we object 
their preaching this doctrine to tho 
who favor balancing their ration wi 
meat. The Editor is an 83-year-a 
balanced meat eater still at wort 
Meat is a human food, it is natur 
law from the beginning, unamendak 
and unchangeable. ~ 


FIRST 100 SUBSCRIBERS 


There was a nice little race to enl: 
in the first hundred bunch of subscri 


ers for). “BAWNES gsS@iie = li 
PROVER” reaching the ‘Chica: 
office. They were all from our lo: 


esteemed subscribers of the Americ: 
Swineherd, and were highly appr 
ciated by us. They each enclosed clu 
of eight subscribers for our new paps 

The first club was Robert C. Hen: 
Sheldon, Iowa, and then in the fe 
lowing order: L. R. McClarnon, Bra 
dyville, Iowa; Walter E. Ivar 
Franklin, Ohio; E. E. Gardhous 
Palmyra, Missouri; Jennie M. Conra 
Conrad, Indiana; Harry F. Adan 
Castleton, Illinois; Ed Klever, Bloot 
ingburg, Ohio; J. F. Hulen, Central 
Missouri; W. Luther’Baynes, Charle 
town, Indiana, W. A. Scar, Earlha: 
Iowa; Henry Kelting, Martinto 
Illinois; A. B. Brown, Alexandria, 
D.; Lewis J. Baynes, Salem, Indiana. 

These were received by us with 
four days from the first to the la: 
They are from six states. 

The subscribers have been reachit 
us since, covering the United Stat 
and a few foreign. We gladly welcon 
them all and we hope to give the 
the full worth of their money, WV 
solicit the subscription of eve 
farmer and his neighbor. 


100 BUSHELS CORN AN ACRE 


The progressive corn growing farr 
ers of Ohio who won the victory 
producing one hundred or ov 
bushels an acre average for a ten ac 
field have a right to be proud of the 
accomplishment. It is a _ practic 
demonstration of what can be dot 
with proper efforts of mind and mu 
cle.. The achievement itself is co 
clusive proof of its attainment, a 
mitted by all. 

The state of Ohio has truly bec 
honored by these expert corn gro\ 
ers of the nation’s most popul. 
grain, the native Indian corn. TI! 
state agricultural department shou 
recognize the efficiency of these farn 
ers producing a thousand bushels | 
corn or over on ten acres of land, 
medal of merit. 

For the year 1922 there are 19 
the class of expert corn growers, bi 
some of them are a few bushels und 
the hundred, but are virtually for pra 
tical purposes worthy same credit. 
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The farmer, William Gilmore, of 
icking county, producing the larg- 
st yield, 134.31 bus. average per acre 
n the ten acres, is claimed to be the 
rgest published yield grown in the 
Inited States. This variety was 
Voodburn’s. It was planted May 23, 

grains in hills. The preceding 
rop was red clover and sweet clover; 

1e distance between hills was 36 
iches by 33 inches; it was cultivated 
wice. Amount of fertilizer per acre 
sed 500 Ibs. 18 per cent. and 500 Ibs. 
0-10, and 20 loads of manure. 

I. C. Marshall produced 105.71 bus., 
lanted May 11, 4 grains in the hill, of 
Tellow Dent. The crop preceding 
ras corn, the 1922 crop was planted 
grains in hill, 36 inches apart each 
ray. It was cultivated five times, no 
artilizer or manure used. 

E. F. Johnson, Williams county, 
ield was 106 bushels average per acre 
n the ten acres planted June 3 in 
rills 36 in, between rows and one 
rain every 11 inches; it received no 
ultivation; the variety was Clarage. 
‘he crop was preceded by wheat and 
weet clover and there were 230 Ibs. 
6% fertilizér used per acre but no 
qanure. 

Five of the parties variety planted 
vas Yellow Dent and three were 
-eid’s Yellow Dent, two Johnson 
‘ounty White, two Woodburn’s Yel- 
yw Dent and the champion yield was 
Voodburn. Ten of the preceding 
rops were clover. 

These clever, superior corn growers 
rill furnish the examples for hundreds 
f other farmers to follow. There 
rill be efforts made to exceed the 
922 champion yield. You can get 
ome good pointers by subscribing for 
he “Baynes Soil Improver.” At the 
nd of the year you will say it is the 
iggest value for a quarter you ever 
eceived. Get busy and act! 


DIVERSIFIED FARMING 
BENEFITS 


|The farmer engaged in diversified 
arming throughout, that is, have a 
airy, horses, hogs, sheep, poultry, 
aise wheat, oats, corn, potatoes, tur- 
ips, cow peas, soybeans, clover, al- 
alfa and timothy. Such a farmer 
vould be well equipped to wear the 
itle of diversified farmer. 

There are some farmers who are 
lassed as diversified because they 
aise grain and live stock, which may 
aclude only a dairy or some other 
pecialty. 
The first mentioned has some ac- 
‘ruing advantage in the way of prod- 
‘cts for market along all through 
he season. This furnishes cash which 
omes in quite convenient and the 
‘mounts accumulating enlarge the re- 
‘eipts of the season to surprise one. 
“he dairy where the cream is taken 
laily by the creamery, there is the 
le check. The separator milk 
3s feed for pigs and poultry. The 
joultry in return lay fresh eggs daily 
vhen they are the highest price and 
ater on have the young frys. The 
heep have their wool sheared in 
‘pring; a flock of fifty ewes will have 
aore than that many lambs, one- 
ourth of them may have twins; they 
urnish high price meat for market. 
“he hogs will supply two crops of 
ork hogs for the year and being 
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pure breds, may have some extra 
breeders that will sell at four or five 
times the park hog price. There 
should be one or two colts a year 
ready for sale. The wheat from well 
manured and fertilized field should 
yield a good crop, all of which would 
be marketed except for seed. 

The corn, oats, cow-peas, soybeans, 
clover, alfalfa, and other hay are fed 
on the farm. The potatoes and tur- 
nips in planting for home use can at 
the same time have an extra one or 
two hundred bushels for market. This 
will maintain the soil’s productiveness 
and pay the farmer. 


Jas. Baynes in his 83rd year of age, 
Editor of Baynes’ Soil Improver, in 
the harvest field 


HOW TO PRESERVE MANURE. 


Which is better to use on ma- 
nure from dairy cows which are fed 
on cement floor? Hydrated lime; 
acid phosphate, or gypsum? The 
manure is hauled twice a week direct 
to fields. 

I have been using hydrated lime to 
keep down odors and keep flies away, 
but manure does not seem to do any 
good where lime is used on it. The 
smell of ammonia is very strong on 
both liquid manure and __ solid. 
Liquid manure is collected in under- 
ground cistern and hauled to land 
about once a week. I need the fer- 
tilizing value of manure very much; 
how can I preserve it? O. E. W., 
Yorktown, Texas. 


In Answer—Of the three materials 
mentioned, namely, hydrated lime, 
acid phosphate, and gypsum, I would 
consider the use of acid phosphate as 
the best to use with the manure. Hy- 
drated lime is somewhat active chem- 
ically and will liberate and release 
considerable nitrogen in the form of 
ammonia. Gypsum is a more or less 
insoluble compound but does have 
some power to combine with the ni- 
trogen in manure, producing ammo- 
nium sulphate, which is not so easily 
dissipated from the manure. The 
acid phosphate, in addition to the 
phosphorous which it contains, also 
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contains gypsum. Therefore, the 
use of acid phosphate will accom- 
plish the same thing which gypsum 
itself would accomplish and in ad- 
dition re-enforce the manure with 
the element phosphorus, which is an 
important plant nutrient. Manure in 
itself is somewhat unbalanced with 
respect to the nitrogen and phos- 
phorus which it contains and re-in- 
forcement with phosphates has often 
been found exceedingly valuable. 
Rock phosphate has also been found 
to be a good material to re-enforce 
manure with. Either acid or rock 
phosphate will undoubtedly be found 
to be valuable for use with manure.— 
. C. Bauer, Associate Professor, 
Dept. of Agronomy, College of Agri- 
culture, Urbana, Illinois. 


CORN VS. WHEAT 


Corn is giving wheat a hot race in 
price, wheat 97 cents and corn 83 
cents. Where 35 bushels of wheat, 
80 bushels of corn would grow. The 
wheat would bring $33.95 and the 
corn $66.40. The corn could be ready 
for market at much less expense per 
bushel. 


IMPROVING THE FARM WITH 
HOGS 


One of the main duties of every 
farmer is to maintain and improve the 
fertility of the soil, enabling it_to 


yield larger crops continually. The 
productiveness of the soil is the 
foundation of the farm. It is that 


which gives the increase and the in- 
terest on your holding, through its 
production. 

There is no easier way to main- 
tain or increase the fertility of the 
soil than by live stock, and no class 
of live stock are ready so soon and 
have so much power in restoring pro- 
ductiveness and maintaining the fer- 
tility of the soil as hogs. The man 
who raises wheat, cotton or corn and 
sells this product from the farm, is 
virtually selling the value of the farm, 
and unless he supplies the fertility 
that is being extracted, it will in time 
become impoverished and unprofitable 
to own. 

The theory of returning to the 
farm the manure possible to be made 
from the crops grown from it ought 
to have more consideration by most 
of us. The theory has much of 
value, but in the common practice 
the theory breaks down, not because 
of its defects, but because it is not 
fairly and persistently practiced. 

So long as the hog does not assim- 
ilate more than 15 per cent of the 
grain he consumes, to form his frame 
and upholster it with flesh and fat, 
we ought to have returned from this 
source to the farm 85 per cent of 
the fertility taken from the soil. As 
the finished porker leaves the farm, 
he carries beyond its reach, thus, 15 
pounds of every 100 pounds of the 
elements stored in the grain and 
grass he has consumed. 

This necessitates the feeding of 
the hogs in a manner and way that 
the manure can all be saved and 
returned to the soil. The man who 
feeds along the banks of a stream 
or on a hillside, so that the feeding 
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place may be kept clean by gravity 
and the washing of rains, certainly 
has no conception of the value of 
hog manure and the theory of re- 
turning faithfully and honestly to 
the mother earth the riches he took 
to grow his hogs. There are mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of fertility 
washed away along the creeks and 
water courses where hogs are fed, 
to be handy to water and to be kept 
out of mud and filth incident to the 
average feed lot. This waste is 
unnecessary and can be avoided. A 
little planning and building feeding 
floors, where the manure can be 
saved, or else in feeding a while on 
the thinnest land and then changing 
the feeding places as the condition 
of the soil demands, will conserve 
the most of the 85 per cent of corn 
and mill feed and other feed given 
to the hogs. More can be saved by 
feeding on a clover sod or even a 
blue grass, than by feeding on bare 
ground, since the living plants assim- 
ilate quickly soluble portions of the 
excrement and urine from the herd. 

By care and proper management, 
the farmer who has been producing 
either cotton or grain and selling the 
products from the farm, can, by diver- 
sifying and rotating, build up the fer- 
tility of the soil by this method of 
live stock feeding, and thus constantly 
improve the value of his land. The 
other method of disposing of the pro- 
ducts is one of continually robbing 
the farm of its value and lessening its 
power of productiveness. 


WEBSTER ON FARMING 


Daniel Webster made the following 
statement concerning farming and the 
business of agriculture: 

“Let us never forget that cultivation 
of the earth is the most important 
labor of man. Unstable is the future 
of a country that has lost its taste 
for agriculture. If there is one lesson 
of history which is unmistakable it 
is that national strength lies very near 
the soil.” 


JUST WHAT WE NEEDED 


J. C. Russell, Associate Professor 
in Dept. of Agronomy of Nebraska 
Agricultural College, writes: “En- 
closing eight subscriptions for 
‘BAY NES’! oSOMs “aI MPROV ER,’ 
copy of which just arrived. 

“IT was just thinking the other day 
that it would be a splendid thing for 
the American farmers if a Magazine 
should be established that is devoted 
entirely to the subject of soil im- 
provement. I notice that the sam- 
ple copy which you sent me is No. 
1 of Vol. 1 of such a magazine. Sev- 
eral of us were talking of agricultural 
papers and we agreed that one of 
the present needs of the American 
farmer is for agricultural magazines 
and newspapers which are abso- 
lutely independent of subsidy. I no- 
tice that the first issue of your paper 
has no other advertisement in it 
than a few pages which advertise 
the magazine itself. 

“It is with extreme pleasure that 
I send you my subscription and I 
trust that this little magazine will 
continue to exist and that its sub- 
scription will grow until every farmer 
in the country is reading it. How- 
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ever, if you will allow me, I should 
like to make some comments about 
the policy of such a magazine. 

“First—It should be free of any 
taint whatsoever of control by any 
industry other than pure farming. [ 
do not know if it will be possible 
for any magazine to run without ad- 
vertisements. 

“Second—It should not be an or- 
gan of propaganda for any ferti- 
lizer company. 

“Third—It should 
interpretations of the 
Agricultural Colleges 
ment stations. 

“Fourth—It should continue to ex- 
ist as practical as the first copy seems 
to be. 

“If your magazine can run along 
these lines I believe that it will be 
one of the finest things that has ever 
been done for American farmers, and 
I assure you that I will be glad to 
do all I can to further it in the way 
of contributions and recommenda- 
tions.” 


give competent 
findings of 
and Experi- 


CHAMPION CORN GROWER 


W. H. Gilmore, the Ohio farmer 
who raised 1,343.1 bushels of air 
dried shelled corn on his ten acres 
in the “year 1922, this ,aneking the 
third year that he had averaged 100 
bushels per acre. 

One of the reasons of his success 
is the fact that he is not self-con- 
ceited. He is anxious and searching 
for greater knowledge. He has sub- 
scribed for “BAYNES’ SOIL IM- 
PROVER?” and is hoping to get the 
benefit of some other person’s ex- 
perience. He is built for a winner 
and not a quitter. 


FARM BUREAU COUNSEL 


The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has among its members 
many level headed, far-seeing ad- 
visers for consultation, and none who 
are more prudent, wiser or richer in 
experience that .ex-President J. R. 
Howard. His devotion to the inter- 
ests of the Bureau, through the two 
terms of his service contributed to its 
advancement. He is on the list as 
one of the prominent lecturers. 


DON’T GROW DISCOURAGED 


There may be some farmers who 
are not familiar with the scientific 
terms of the elements required to re- 
store their soil to a proper state of 
fertility, when first facing the needs 
presented in a technical manner to 
be overawed and discouraged. 

There is a way to approach this 
matter so as not to throw the party 
out of gear. One farmer gives us his 
plan by starting in by growing clover, 
alfalfa, cowpeas and soybeans. In 
Wisconsin most farmers have found 
soybeans the best of the legumes to 
yield on light soils. 

Make a strong effort to save manure 
and increasing the amount, use all 
the straw for bedding. Don’t allow 
manure to lie out where it may be 
rained upon, as much value leaches 
from it and is lost. These steps will 
be helpful to the soil, they enable 
one to feed it with the manure and 
by plowing under a crop of legumes 
when matured, turning it an inch 
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deeper than before. 

Study each step taken, be sure th: 
the legumes have the nodules or kno: 
on the roots, and they perform tk 
work of gathering nitrogen from th 
atmosphere. In the event they shoul 
not, the County Agent will be able t 
give the practical plan to supply wh: 
is necessary to put the legumes i 
working order. 

The farmer becomes _intereste 
more and more each month, as h 
takes his progressive steps. Read u 
the experience of the  successft 
farmer on the various procedures o 
which he based his success. There — 
one good point here, your using th 
party’s methods does not deprive hit 
of the use of them, 

The work of building up and re 
storing the fertility of the soil is s 
elevating that it becomes a real er 
joyment to the farmer. 

The successive steps are taken wit 
assurance and confidence until the of 
erator becomes an up-to-date, succes: 
ful farmer using scientific methods, 


HOW A RUN DOWN FARM WA 
BUILT UP AGAIN 


When a farmer blazes the way fc 
his community in matters of so 
building, when he not only sets the e> 
ample, but unselfishly does everythin 
he can to get his neighbors to adoy 
better methods, when gradually h: 
farm becomes the seed of inspiratio 
which grows into a community « 
better farms—then indeed he _ hz 
reason for satisfaction, and is desery 
ing of the highest honor as a soi 
leader. 

Ohio is fortunate in having sever: 
men who will come up to these spec 
fications. Probably none is mor 
worthy of mention than Mr. Milto 
Wallace, of Mahoning County. Con 
ing into possession of a “run-down 
126 acre farm in Goshen township, i 
1918, Mr. Wallace started in by ge 
ting in touch with his county agen 
Mr. Lehman, who in turn called upo 
Mr. Bachtell, at that time one of th 
soils extension specialists. Togethe 
they worked out what they thougl 
would make a real: program of so 
improvement. When the communit 
soils demonstration project we 
started in 1919, a 16 acre field lyin 
along the road was made a demor 
stration field. Its treatment an 
record is representative of what — 
being done on the whole farm. I 
1918 a twelve acre piece of poc 
poverty-grass pasture was taken fc 
a pasture improvement demonstratio 
and given a treatment designed t 
start it on the road to better thing 

The results which Mr. Wallace hz 
accomplished on his farm have bee 
the inspiration leading to the adoptio 
of similar methods on the farms of 
large number of friends and neighbos 
who have visited his farm and ol 
served what he is doing. This ye 
his farm has been a “mecca” for eac 
of the groups of men who have ai 
companied the series of pasture tou 
which have been held in Mahonin 
County. We believe every man wh 
has visited Mr. Wallace’s farm hz 
gone home with some new and valt 
able ideas. 

Here is the story of his two den 
onstrations: The community den 


at 
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istration field is growing a three 
lear rotation of corn, wheat or oats 
|nd clover. Only one crop of hay is 
jut, the second crop being pastured 
Ind then turned down for corn. The 
‘eld has already had two applications 
limestone of around 2 tons per 
|cre, one in 1918, and one in 1921. 
\cid phosphate is used at the rate of 
00 pounds per acre on the wheat, 
|nd 250 pounds on the corn. The 
horn gets manure at a rate of about 
|; loads per acre. The wheat yielded 
'9 bushels per acre in 1919, and 31 
jushels in 1922. Corn gave 12 tons 
lf silage per acre in 1921. The clover 
In 1920 cut better than 2 tons the first 
utting with an estimated second crop 
ff over a ton which was pastured. 


The 12 acre poverty-grass pasture 
rot an application of 2 tons of lime- 
|tone screenings and 200 pounds of 
|cid phosphate per acre in the fall of 
918, and nothing else, then or since. 
[he whole treatment including the 
labor of application was estimated to 
ost around $10 per acre. No seed 
vas put on. Today it is as pretty a 
ylue-grass—white clover pasture as 
ver grew in the limestone regions 
bf Virginia or Kentucky. In 1919, 
hogether with 20 acres of adjoining 
lintreated woods pasture it supported 
\2 head of cattle, in 1920 14 head, in 
| 921 16 head, in 1922 20 head of cattle, 
1}0 head of sheep and 3 horses. Al- 
(hough apparently the pasture is still 
improving, Mr. Wallace expects to 
\rive it another application of acid 
iyhosphate this year. 
| It is difficult to estimate what a 
bower for good this work of Mr. 
|Wallace will be in Mahoning County 
iis time goes on. We need a lot more 
nen like him in Ohio. 
Very truly yours, 
Firman E. Bear, 


Specialist in Soils and Crops. 


' The foregoing was mailed by the 
Dept. of Soils, Ohio College of Agri- 
sulture, June 26, 1923, to the Ohio 
Soil Leaders. 


|  SUBSOIL ENRICHED BY 
LEGUMES 


' Alfalfa and sweet clover are well 
idapted for enriching the deeper lay- 
srs of the soil. Plowing sweet clover 
irate in fall leaves large amounts of 
olant food in the subsoil. Plowing in 
) he spring in preparation for corn like- 
wise leaves large amounts in the sub- 
soil. Alfalfa roots naturally go deep, 
sand alfalfa ground may be plowed at 
yany time with the assurance that the 
subsoil has been enriched in humus 
yand nitrogen. On many soils it is 
jpreferable to start enriching the land 
by sweet clover, but on those soils 
where the surface layer is already rich 
jalfalfa may be used to advantage.— 
Agricola. 


— 


» Manure carriers and manure 
spreaders are twin brothers to facili- 
ate the handling of barnyard fertil- 
zers. With this equipment manures 
van be hauled daily to the fields 
Without loss by leaching and fermen- 
sation. 
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EXPERIMENTS AND TESTS SHOW NEED FOR 


GYPSUM IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


By Professor George A. Olson 


The results obtained with the use 
of gypsum in the western states are 
only parallel to those obtained in 
central and eastern states. The west- 
ern results, however, may be consid- 
ered of special interest because they 
show that gypsum is a far more im- 
portant plant food than anyone pre- 
viously supposed it to be. Further- 
more the results were obtained on 
lands of unusually high fertility. 

The Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion determined the sulphur content 


of a number of the most common 


crops grown on the farm, and found 
that plants utilized considerable 
quantities of sulphur. Some plants 
contained nearly as much sulphur 
as phosphorus, while others—the 
legumes, for example—contained 
more. As a result of this study a 
general interest in the subject was 
created. 

Previous to the _ investigational 
work mentioned above, Dymond, the 
English scientist, made some start- 
line — statementsaue wimere is’) not 
enough sulphuric acid in the soil or 
supplied by rain for heavy yielding 
crops rich in albuminoids, either for 
the production of greatest yields or 
highest feeding value, and for such 
crops it should be included in the 
artificial manure.” The western ex- 
periments conclusively show that the 
scientist’s interpretations are correct. 
Similar findings have been reported 
in various parts of continental 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia. 
But we are perhaps more interested 
in the results obtained by farmers in 
the United States. 

In a certain section of Missouri 
the farmers had given up hope of 
ever being able to grow alfalfa. They 
stated that it couldn’t be done and 
that it was a waste of time, money 
and seed. There was failure one 
year after another until gypsum was 
applied and the farmers found that 
they could obtain excellent yields 
with the use of this material. 

A field of clover growing on a run- 
down farm in Iowa was treated with 
gypsum two years ago and the far- 
mers who saw the field after the 
treatment stated that they had never 
seen any clover in Iowa that looked 
better. In fact the owner stated that 
an average good.crop had not been 
obtained from this field during the 
past twenty-five years until it was 


treated with gypsum. Increases 
have been noted in other fields, 
thereby showing conclusively that 


the sulphate sulphur in Iowa soils is 
steadily vanishing. In the northern 
part of Minnesota, increased yields 
of alfalfa have been obtained through 
the use of gypsum, and it is evident 
that there is a general need for this 
material in view of the fact that far- 
mers are realizing that cereal produc- 
tion must be stabilized. The legume 
plan saves the soil for the time when 
cereal growing will be worth while. 

Very little gypsum has been used 
In Illinois and Indiana, but the far- 
mer’s future problem will be the 
feasibility of continually growing 
corn and wheat. Many of the soils 


are too low in sulphate sulphur for 
the successful growing of alfalfa. In 
Ohio, application of gypsum have 
frequently increased the yields and 
the fertilizer experiments conducted 
in that state show that sulphur must 
be provided. 

At Freemon, Ohio, the yield of 
alfalfa was increased 100 per cent 
with gypsum and similar results have 
been reported in other sections of 
the state. In fact, it is expected that 
the Ohio River Valley will some day 
require large quantities of gypsum 
because recent findings show that 
sulphate sulphur is rapidly disappear- 
ing from these soils. 

In Michigan, New York and else- 
where, we have learned that gypsum 
has been a means of assuring good 
yields of alfalfa. Gypsum has also 
been applied to the land for other 
crops very successfully and the data 
being collected show that the sul- 
phur problem is not limited to the 
growing of alfalfa or to any One sec- 
tion of the United States. 

Gypsum is also used in ways other 
than as plant food. A new use for 
gypsum on the farm is as a preven- 
tative or reducer of potato scab. It 
is also very valuable for use in pre- 
serving the nitrogen in manure. In 
the peanut section where the big 
meaty peanuts are grown, large quan- 
tities of gypsum are used. The day 
is not distant when the cotton 
grower will also use it. 

Finally the possibilities of utiliz- 
ing gypsum with rock phosphate and 
other kinds of plant food should be 
considered. Some very interesting 
results have been reported. 


CORN MISSOURI FARM KING 


Corn is the farm king in Missouri, 
according to Samuel M. Jordan, the 
well known corn authority of the 
State Board of Agriculture. In a 
radio broadcast Mr. Jordan says that 
“Since corn is by far Missouri’s big- 
gest crop, it requires illustrations to 
show its immensity.” 

If we could just add one more 
bushel to each corn acre in Missouri, 
and put it on the market at the present 
price of 80 cents per bushel, it would 
pay the first cost of the new state 
capitol, and leave enough more money 
over to pay the Governor’s salary at 
the present rate for the next 300 years, 
and in addition, pay the subscription 
for every farmer in Missouri for ten 
years for “Baynes’ Soil Improver’ 
from which they would receive in- 
structions to enable them to add ten 
bushels to each acre before their sub- 
scription expired. 

“Corn buys more farms, and pays 
off more mortages than all other 
crops; it buys more automobiles, more 
pianos, and modernizes more homes 
than all other crops, for it is corn that 
puts the pig and the sheep and the 
steer on the top of the market; it is 
the main part of the average ration 
of the dairy cow, and the little brown 
hen; and what would Sambo do with- 
out his Johnny-cake? The pig or the 
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steer’s best recommendation when he 
goes to market is that he has been 
‘corn fed.’ Corn does most of these 
things, however, indirectly. In other 
words, it goes to market very largely 
‘on foot.’ It then foots the farmers’ 
bills.” 


DON’T FORGET 


That carfully saving the manure 
and depositing on the soil increases 
the fertility and value of the soil. It 
is the savings bank of the farm. 


That alfalfa, clover, soy beans, 
cowpeas and other legumes will la- 
bor for you free of cost; they will 
even pay their board in gathering 
nitrogen from the air. They double 
Judge Gary’s 12 hours a day, through 
the growing season. Keep some of 
them employed. 


A farm with a barren soil gives no 
reward for your toil. While pro- 
ductive, fertile. fields enrich you 
with their big yields. 


That live stock on the farm are 
most helpful in keeping up the fer- 
tility by feeding the product of the 
farm to them, thus saving a good 
per cent of the fertility used in its 
production. 


Weeds are rampant feeders on the 
fertility of the soil; they have vora- 
cious appetites. They are regular 
bandits. They are enemies of the 
farmer, and should be destroyed and 
completely extirpated for the benefit 
of the farm and profit of the farmer. 


That every farmer in the United 
States. should: =be (a. reader.. of 
“RAYNES' 4 SO1 bw 4EMPRO VERS 
The subscription price is only twen- 
ty-five cents a year and it will not 
be the paper’s fault if the subscriber 
fails to get the biggest value he ever 
got for a quarter of a dollar. You 
take no risk; make hay while the 
sun shines. 


Don’t forget that the “SOIL IM- 
PROVER?” every month can put you 
next to a good thing; take advan- 
tage of this knowledge. 


“FEEDS & FEEDING” 
25th ANNIVERSARY EDITION 


Every farmer interested in live 
stock, who has reached success, real- 
izes the importance of “Feeds & 
Feeding.” There are others who fail 
to succeed, who attribute their disap- 
pointment to a deficiency in knowl- 
edge of one or the other or both. 

The introduction twenty-five years 
ago by Professor Henry, of his book 
entitled ‘Feeds & Feeding” was a 
revelation of knowledge on the sub- 
ject of the title, that awakened farm- 
ers to the urgent necessity of their 
possessing it. 

The feeds were dissected and the re- 
sults produced by each when fed to 
animals were shown. ‘These facts 
were established by practical demon- 
stration of tested cases that appealed 
forcibly to the plainest farmers of 
good hard sense. The methods of 
feeding furnished their full share in 
the valuable aid supplied the live stock 
raisers by this truly serviceable book. 
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This valuable work has been con- 
stantly added to, improved and devel- 
oped and its general usefulness has 
so increased its popularity that there 
has been issued since the first in 1898 
up to 1917, seventeen editions. There 
were eight different printings made of 
the last edition to fill the demands. 

The eighteenth edition of “Feeds & 
Feeding,” the hand book for the stu- 
dent and stockman, celebrates its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. It surpasses 
all former editions and we do not 
know of any book that will approach it 
in real practical value to the farmer 
interested inlive stock (which all farm- 
ers should be). 

This new edition has been prepared 
by Prof. F. B. Morrison, who for 
many years has been co-author of the 
book with Professor Henry. 
two specialty geniuses have intensely 
devoted their energies and talents up- 
on every feature of this subject and 
have brought forth a wonderful pro- 
duction. They have solved problems, 
brought to light golden truths and 
facts in their persistent research, that 
are of the greatest value to the agri- 
culturists. 

This volume not only commemo- 
rates their twenty-fifth anniversary, 
but its completeness, superiority and 
enlargement to 770 pages, enriched 
with a large number of attractive 
farm scenes, landscape views, live 
stock, horses, dairy herds, feeding cat- 
tle, sheep, swine, etc. They have 
used a corps of trained assistants in 
procuring the latest discoveries and 
most important findings of the inves- 
tigators of both the Old and New 
Worlds in the science of animal nu- 
trition. They have left undone no 
effort, regardless of expense, that 
would add to the perfectness or worth 
of the book to the farmer. The eight- 
eenth edition of “Feeds & Feeding” 
should be in every farmer’s home, as 
an indispensable instructor and advis- 
er. It is a monument to the fame of 
the authors. 

The BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER 
can furnish this book at the author’s 
price. 


SOME IMPORTANT RESULTS 
By Late Prof. C. G. Hopkins 


It must be agreed from the known 
facts that thorough tillage hastens the 
liberation of plant food from the soil, 
but adds none to it; that the rotation 
of crops does not enrich the land, but 
hastens its depletion; and that we can- 
not maintain the soils of America by 
means of the farm manure we can 
produce. 

Even if every man fed all of his 
crops, saved all of the manure pro- 
duced, and returned it to the land 
without loss, it could not maintain the 
fertility of the soil, because as stated 
in my former letter, livestock prod- 
ucts are not made out of nothing. 
The application of the small amounts 
of manure produced on the average 
American farm serves in part to 
hasten soil depletion. Manure influ- 
ences crop yields in three distinct 
ways; first, by furnishing the plant 
food which it contains; second, by 
liberating larger amounts of plant 
food from the soil than would other- 
wise become available, and, third, by 
increasing the absorbent and water 
holding power of the soil, thus fur- 
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nishing moisture to the crop, whick 
is thereby enabled to make large: 
growth, enlarge its root system, anc 
to take still larger amounts of plan 
food from the soil. (The action of 
rotting manure on the steel tines o! 
a pitchfork left buried in it for six 
months well illustrates its power tc 
attack mineral matter). The practice 
of applying 10 tons of manure con. 
taining 20 pounds of phosphorus, anc 
then removing 60 pounds of phos. 
phorus in the crops of corn, oats 
wheat, and clover, is a system whicl 
leaves the soil poorer in phosphorus 
after every recurring rotation. 

Methods of fertilizing, involving < 
better knowledge of soil fertility, th 
intelligent and abundant use of lime 
stone or phosphate or both, and thé 
growing of special green-manur¢ 
crops for the sole purpose of plow 
ing under for the benefit of subse 
quent crops, must be classed as com 
plicated or not “within the reach o 
the modest means.” 

Another point of tremendous im 
portance is that one ton of clove: 
plowed under will add as much or 
ganic matter to the soil as will bi 
added by all of the manure that cat 
be produced from three tons of clove 
fed to animals, even though none o 
the manure is lost or wasted; and w 
should not forget that, of all farn 
products, animal excrements are prob 
ably the most susceptible to loss 
About one-half of the value is con 
tained in the liquid excrement ant 
this is almost as difficult to recove 
as spilled milk. Sufficient absorben 
bedding in the older states become 
exceedingly difficult to secure and ma: 
even involve greater expense than t 
grow a crop of clover and plow i 
under. In other words, there ar 
doubtless conditions under which i 
is more economical to secure nitroge 
directly from the air than to save al 
of the nitrogen contained in the liqui 
excrement from animals. 


SERIOUS FARM LABOR SHORT 
AGE MUST BE FACED 


There is little doubt, apparently 
that farmers, the country over, ar 
facing a labor shortage, as bad, if no 
worse, than any existing in recen 
years. Building and industrial opera 
tions of all kinds, vastly expanded 
are using the lure of wages, entirel: 
beyond the highest possible farn 
scale, to attract the labor they mus 
have if their rate of production is t 
be maintained. Even then the suppl: 
is short. In thousands of cases 
farmers themselves have gone and ar 
going. 

But the real farmers of the countr: 
must meet the situation. How ar 
they going to do it? The most obviou 
and logical thing to do is to limit th 
crop acreage to that which can b 
nent labor. This may or may no 
mean reducing the acreage now i 
efficiently handled with the perma 
crops but it certainly permits of n 
extension. More crops for hay an 
forage can be planted. Soybeans 
cowpeas and similar crops which nee 
little attention once they are starte 
can be put in. More land can b 
added to permanent pasturage an 
possibly more livestock kept. At am 
rate, it seems safe to say that no mor 
should be planted than th 
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armer himself can care for, at least 
intil there is a more eauitable balance 
yetween the price he receives for his 
‘rops and the cost of help. 

The other almost equally obvious 
ind logical thing to do is to make 
ure that every acre in crops produces 
he utmost. Much of the fitting, 
ylanting and fertilizing has been done. 
if the land has been carefully pre- 
pared and the best seed planted, that 
s good. Conditions call for special 
attention to fertilization. If heavy 
upplications have been planned, so 
nuch the better. Well-prepared, well- 
slanted, well-fertilized and well-pro- 
‘ected crops will go far toward mak- 
ng up any losses which might other- 
wise follow acreage reduction or 
yoorly handled crops on large acre- 
ige.—Soil Imp. Com. 


HELPFUL EXPERIENCE 


The increased value of manure to 
which phosphates have been added is 
attested by most of the experiment 
stations of the country, for practically 
all of them have conducted experi- 
ments along these lines. The plots 
at the Missouri station are among the 
oldest in the United States, and that 
station’s findings are as follows: 

“To get the most profit from manure 
ind at the same time most neary main- 
cain a well-balanced condition of soil 
fertility, it is good practice to rein- 
force each ton of manure with 25 to 40 
pounds of acid phosphate, or 40 to 80 
sounds of rock phosphate. When acid 
phosphate is used it may be applied 
with the manure or it may be drilled 
vhen seeding some small grain crop in 
the rotation.” 


| 
| 


PLEASE EXCUSE US 


| In the July issue of “SOIL IM- 
\PROVER,”. on page 14, we pub- 
lished a two column article on 
“SOIL EROSION,” which in the 
copy was credited to the Breeders’ 
Gazette, from whose highly appre- 


ciated columns we selected it. The 
printer, in making up the page, 
dropped the line with “Gazette,” 


which error the proof reader failed 

ito detect. We regret the occurrence 

and ask for pardon. 

FERTILIZER RETURNS BIG 
PROFIT ON CORN 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist con- 

tains a very interesting article on re- 
sults obtained from supplementing 
farm manure with commercial fertili- 
zer. Waukesha County, Wis., is a 
great dairy county and the farmers 
have a large amount of manure avail- 
able. County Agent felt, however, 
‘that it would be profitable to supple- 
ment the manure with commercial 
fertilizer. He had noticed that corn 
particularly seemed to lack readily 
available plantfood, especially phos- 
-phorus, 
__ The season during which the expe- 
riments were tried was dry and un- 
favorable for fertilizers, but despite 
this condition very decided differences 
‘were noted between fertilized and un- 
fertilized fields. 

In fields where about 400 pounds of 
2-10-0 fertilizer were applied, there 
was an increase of 47 bushels per 
acre over land not fertilized. On one 
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farm an unfertilized row husked out 
only 67 pounds of corn as compared 
with 108 pounds from a fertilized row 
of the same length. And the corn 
from the fertilized row contained very 
few nubbins and was riper than that 
from the unfertilized row. The in- 
crease of yield was worth above the 
cost of fertilizer. The county agent 
estimates that Waukesha County 
farmers increased their income $17,500 
as the result of so fertilizing 500 
acres. 


FUTURE OF WHEAT IN 
AMERICA 


One of the outstanding facts facing 
the American wheat grower is that 
while population and per capita con- 
sumption of wheat in the United 
States have steadily increased, there 
has been a gradual decrease in per 
capita production, according to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Wheat is a world commod- 
ity and the interplay of economic 
forces both of national and _ inter- 
national character must be carefully 
considered to forecast the future, 

The economic situation of the 
wheat crop, production and market- 
ing, from seeding to ‘international 
trade, is presented in the 1921 Year- 
book of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This discussion is the result 
of combined research and study by 
a number of the nation’s leading 
agronomists and agricultural econ- 
omists connected with the depart- 
ment. It is illustrated with numer- 
ous maps and charts so that it is 
clear to those without special train- 
ing in agricultural economics. 

Among the significant facts pre- 
sented it is shown that nearly a third 
of the farmers in the United States 
now grow wheat. In some areas 
more than 80 per cent of farmers are 
engaged in wheat growing. Only 
corn and hay exceed this bread crop 
in acreage occupied, and normally 
only these two-crops and cotton ex- 
ceed wheat in value. In leading 
wheat areas whatever affects yields, 
cost of production or the price, not 
only affects the welfare of all the 
farmers who grow the crop, but the 
whole community. Similarly, the 
wheat crop as a whole has much to 
do with the prosperity of the nation, 
because the grain enters into foreign 
trade to a greater extent than any 
other crop except cotton. 

This country has exported a sur- 
plus in every year of its history since 
Colonial times with the exception of 
1836, besides keeping pace with an 
ever-increasing demand at home. 
During the past twenty years, how- 
ever, the volume of exports has been 
decreasing, except under the artificial 
stimulation of the recent war period. 
Wheat production has been increas- 
ing less rapidly than population, and 
this tendency will probably continue, 
at least until we reach the point 
where we consume practically all we 
produce. Because of improvments 
in milling processes which make 
bread more attractive, because of in- 
creasing prosperity, and because of 
the increasing proporition of our 
population in cities, the per capita 
consumption of wheat has increased 
in the United States for the past 
eighty years. 
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It is certain that city dwellers eat 
more wheat per capita than those 
who live in villages and in the coun- 
try. There are a number of reasons 
for this—the lack of gardens in 
cities, the comparative cheapness of 
bread, and the fact that no home 
cooking is required. The fact that 
the trend of population movement 
is toward the cities should have a 
bearing on the future consumption of 
bread. 

How much wheat will we eat if 
we can get all we want? is asked. 
Before 1850, the per capita consump- 
tion in this country was 3.8 bushels; 
from 1875 to 1884 it was 4.9 bushels; 
and from 1895 to 1914 it was 5.6 
bushels. The rising trend was inter- 
rupted by the World War, but De- 
partment authorities believe it has 
been resumed. How much longer 
will it continue? In Belgium and 
France consumption has reached 8 
bushels per year per person, 

If we are to increase our bread 
ration to any great extent we must 
grow more wheat, the Department 
says. We did grow more during the 
war, but the increase was partly at 
the expense of well-balanced rota- 
tions and other principles of sound 
farming. As wheat prices advance, 
concludes the Department, “produc- 
tion can be increased through the 
use of more fertilizer and the farm- 
ing of less productive land. As pro- 
duction and consumption tend to be- 
come equal new sources of supply 
must be sought in order to feed the 
increasing population. — Western 
Farm Life. 


LIBERATION OF PLANT FOOD 


Soils of cut-over or burnt-over tim- 
ber lands sometimes contain so much 
partially decayed wood or charcoal 
as to destroy the value of the nitro- 
gen-carbon ratio for the purpose 1n- 
dicated. 

The organic matter furnishes food 
for bacteria, and as it decays certain 
decomposition products are, formed, 
including much carbonic acid, some 
nitrous acid, and various organic 
acids, and these acting upon the soil 
have the power to dissolve the essen- 
tial mineral plant foods, thus fur- 
nishing soluble phosphates, nitrates, 
and other salts of potassium, magne- 
sium, calcium, etc., for the use of the 
growing crop. 

Effect of Tillage 


Tillage, or cultivation, also hastens 
the liberation of plant food by per- 
mitting the air to enter the soil. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
tillage is wholly destructive, in that 
it adds nothing whatever to the soil, 
but always leaves it poorer, so far as 
plant food is concerned. Tillage 
should be practiced so far as is neces- 
sary to prepare a suitable seed bed 
for root development and also for the 
purpose of killing weeds, but more 
than this is unnecessary and unprofit- 
able; and it is much better actually 
to enrich the soil by proper applica- 
tions of limestone, organic matter and 
other fertilizing materials, and thus 
promote soil conditions favorable for 
vigorous plant growth, than to depend 
upon excessive cultivation to accom- 
plish the same object at the expense 
of the soil. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SOIL © 
FERTILITY 
(From University Ill. Agr. Exp’t. 
Station Soil Report No. 22) 


Probably no agricultural fact is 
more generally known by farmers and 
land owners than that soils differ in 
productive power. Even though 
plowed alike and at the same time, 
prepared the same way, planted the 
same day with the same kind of seed, 
and cultivated alike, watered by the 
same rains and warmed by the same 
sun, nevertheless, the best acre may 
produce twice as large a crop as the 
poorest acre on the same farm, if 
not, indeed, in the same field; and 
the fact should be repeated and em- 
phasized that with the normal rainfall 
of Illinois, the productive power of 
the land depends primarily upon the 
stock of plant food contained in the 
soil and upon. the rate at which it 
is liberated, just as the success of the 
merchant depends primarily upon his 
stock of goods and the rapidity of 
sales. In both cases the stock of any 
commodity must be increased or re- 
newed whenever the supply of such 
commodity becomes so depleted as to 
limit the success of the business, 
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whether on the farm or in the store. 

Crop Requirements.—Ten different 
elements of plant food are essential 
for the growth and formation of every 
plant. These elements are: Carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen  phos- 
phorus, sulphur, potassium, magne- 
sium, calcium, and iron; and they 
are represented by the chemical sym- 
balsix 1G;-O wn aN BS Kye Me Ca: 
and: ‘Fe: Some: seasons “in. central 
Illinois are sufficiently favorable to 
allow the production of at least 59 
bushels of wheat per acre, 100 bushels 
of corn, 100 bushels of oats, and 4 
tons of clover hay. When such crops 
are not produced under favorable sea- 
sonal conditions, the failure is due to 
unfavorable soil condition, which may 
result from poor drainage, poor physi- 
cal condition, or an actual deficiency 
of plant food. 

Table A shows the plant food re- 
duirements of some of our most com- 
mon field crops with respect to the 
seven elements furnished by the soil. 
The figures show the weight in 
pounds of the various elements con- 
tained in a bushel or in a ton, as the 
case may be. From these data the 
amount of any element removed from 
an acre of land by a crop of a given 


TABLE A—PLANT FOOD IN WHEAT, CORN, OATS, AND CLOVER 


Produce 

Kind Amount phorus 

lbs. lbs. 

Wheat grain aaa. bietet 1.42 24 
Wiheatimas tra waccstee lton 10.00 1.60 
Corn, peraini.de hae 1 bu 1.00 a7, 
Corn wstoversss lton 16.00 2.00 
Corns cobsier eer ce 1 ton 4.00 here 
Qats aeration apis. Sa lgbe .66 ae 
Oatestrawers see lton 12.40 2.00 
Clovervsced.. ae: 1 bu 15 50 
Clover ghar ae 1 ton 40.00 5.00 


Nitrogen Phos- Sulphur Potas- Magne- Calcium Iron 


sium sium 

Ibs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 

10 26 08 02 01 
ZO mals. 00; 1.60 3.80 .60 

08 19 .07 01 01 
ZAP OS, 3.33 7.00 1.60 
NG 4.00 ee. Pa eae 

.06 16 04 02 O01 
4.14 20.80 2.80 6.00 La 
Le ha aS BES ns Reuse 
3.28 30.00 LAD 2925 1.00 


TABLE B.—PLANT FOOD ELEMENTS IN MANURE, ROUGH 
FEEDS, AND PERTILIZERS 


Material 


Bineshstarnistmaniires tr eens. ee 
Cornerstovetierc ee. an eee thee 
Oat straw 


0) a) eile fel ioe ceivie'"e 01-6) 0) 'e 


Clover hay 
Cowpea hay 
Alfalfa hay 


one jee lele, © 1Pale Weis) |e sie cho bt Piioie ° 8 


Sweet clover (water free basis) (1).. 


Wctedabloodebeans. acer ee- 
Sodium nitrate ..-. 
Ammonium sulphate 


Raw bone meal .. 
Steamed, bone meali.c.chimn dc 
Raw rock phosphate .. 
Acid phosphate 


Potassium chloride 
Potassium sulphate 
Kainit 


Cel eter *P Se tele! jalay eliet a, ‘elle 
She's \@ (6; [eee tele 6) -elyw\ ie 


ope ke eh wittine 0 © 19 


SEs) 6,6 je! «seller etreny sn ohemisibaatte Ay 


oj expeujeris\ie’ telre” (eo) ais) lor Sl "Popa *i* lie te: i) viel evened, Sule: eleMalsmerrsiis) 


© 6) wide) Keliaiieviae-% lu iiesls jo 0) ou wy a 


Pounds of plant food per ton 
of material 


Nitrogen Phosphorus Potassium 


ee 10 2 8 
te re 16 oe 17 
12 2 21 
10 2 19 
40 5 30 
43 5 33 
ee 50 4 24 
a a 80 8 28 
310 
Pa 400 
. 80 180 
20 250 
is 250 
picidgh 125 
Be es 850 
a, 850 
Ba ae ane a 200 
10 100 


1. Young second year’s growth ready to plow under as green manure. 
2. Wood ashes also contain about 1,000 lbs. of lime (calcium carbonate) 


per ton, 
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yield can easily be computed. 

It needs no argument to show that 
the continuous removal of such quan- 
tities of plant food without provision 
for their replacement must result 
sooner or later in soil depletion. | 

Plant Food Supply.—Of the ten 
elements of plant food, three (carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen) are secured 
from air and water, and seven from 
the soil. Nitrogen, one of these 
seven elements obtained from the soil 
by all plants, may also be secured 
from the air by one class of plants 
(legumes), in case the amount lib- 
erated from the soil is insufficient; 
but even these plants (which include 
only the clovers, peas, beans and 
vetches among our common agricul- 
tural plants) are dependent upon the 
soil for the other six elements (phos- 
phorus, potassium, magnesium, cal- 
cium, iron, and sulphur), and they 
also utilize the nitrogen so far as it 
becomes soluble and available during 
their period of growth. 

The vast difference with respect to 
the supply of these essential plant 
food elements in different soils is well 
brought out in the data of the Illinois 
soil survey. For example, it has been 
found that the nitrogen in the surface, 
6% inches, which represents the 
plowed stratum, varies in amount 
from 180 pounds per acre to nearly 
33,000 pounds. In like manner the 
phosphorus content varies from 42( 
pounds to 4,900 pounds, the potassium 
ranges from 1,530 pounds to about 
58,000 pounds. Similar variations are 
found in all of the other essential 
plant food elements of the soil. ) 

With these facts in mind it is easy 
to understand how a deficiency of one 
of these elements of plant food may 
become a limiting factor of crop pro- 
duction. When an element become; 
so reduced in quantity as to become 
a limiting factor of production, then 
we must look for some outside source 
of supply. Table B is presented for 
the purpose of furnishing information 
regarding the quantity of plant fooc 
contained in some of the materials 
most commonly used as sources of 
plant food supply. ‘ 


THE CROP OF CORN IN U.S. 


A professor of Missouri College o! 
Agriculture, gives the following in 
formation on corn. The United State; 
produces annually between two anc 
three billion bushels of corn, anc 
according to the best information 
about 80 per cent of this is fed tc 
livestock while only about 8 per cen| 
is used as human food. These figure; 
would indicate that the farmers pro: 
ducing corn, are dependent on the 
live stock for a market for theil 
product. 


Beech—“Can your wife appreciate ¢ 
joke?” | 

Ashe—“Well, she says I am one 
and I know she doesn’t appreciate 
me.’—London Answers. 


“Step right up, lad-ies and gent-le 
men. Right this way to see the only 
living woman with two heads in the 
world,” cried the sideshow barker. © 

“Faker!” sniffed Mrs. Catt. “Why 
there’s a two faced woman living 
right next door to me!’—Sun Dodger 


| 
| 

| 
| 
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SWEET CLOVER PROVED 
GOOD FORAGE CROP 


Recently in Pipestone county, Min- 
»sota, I observed a herd of cattle 
‘at were carrying an unusual amount 
' flesh for cattle that had had_ no 
ed except pasture, while on neigh- 
bring farms most of the cattle were 
- rather moderate flesh. When the 
wner of these cattle was asked the 
Nason he led me to a sweet clover 
fasture. “These 25 acres of sweet 
lover are the reason,” he said. “These 
'y acres of pasture have carried 35 
‘uimals throughout the season and 
never had my livestock in such good 
yndition at the end of the season. 
Jith the ordinary native pasture, it 
cdinarily takes about two acres to 
arry one animal. I intend to use 
iveet clover pasture almost entirely 
1, the future.” 

“The foregoing is typical of the ex- 
erience of farmers here and there 
hroughout western Minnesota who 
ave been using sweet clover for 
asture the last year or two. Occa- 
onally a farmer says he has had 
ifficulty in getting his animals to eat 
at the start, but we have heard of 
o case where there was any trouble 
hen the cattle were turned on the 
weet clover early in the sprins before 
ne other grasses had made a good 
tart. 
| Sweet clover, contrary to popular 
lelief, requires an abundant supply of 
‘me in the soil and should be seeded 
‘nly in those localities where alfalfa 
; known to thrive without lime. How- 
ver, it stands wet feet better than al- 
jalfa. In general, the soils of western 
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Minnesota have an abundance of lime, 
and farmers in that section who have 
not tried sweet clover for pasture 
would do well to try a few acres the 
coming year. It may be seeded with 
small grain the same as other clover 
and grasses. About 18 pounds of un- 
scarified seed should be used per acre 
while 12 pounds of the scarified is 
sufficient. 

By scarified seed, we mean seed that 
has been put through some machine 
for scratching the seed coats. Other- 
wise usually 20 to 40 per cent of the 
so-called hard seeds will not germ- 
inate the first year. Occasionally 
there are 60 per cent of these hard 
seeds. It is important in any case to 
make a germination test so that one 
may be sure to use sufficient seed to 
provide a good stand the first year. 

If it is desired to pasture the sweet 
clover more than one year it is well 
to keep in mind that sweet clover is a 
biennial, or two-year plant, the same 
as red clover. However, we have seen 
several sweet clover pastures that 
have given good results for three or 
four years in succession. In this case 
unscarified seed was used so that only 
a) -part).of the plants;grew the. first 
year; the rest of them grew the sec- 
ond year and provided pasture for the 
third year from seeding. It is almost 
impossible to pasture the sweet clover 
so closely that it does not seed rather 
freely, so that if one starts with un- 
scarified seed he has a continuous 
crop of new plants that will replace 
those that die out. 

An added advantage to sweet clover 
pasture is that the price of seed is the 
cheapest of any of the clovers. There 
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are two varieties of biennial sweet 
clover—the white blossom and yellow 
blossom. The white blossom is the 
stronger growing variety and seems to 
be generally preferred.—W. L. Cavert, 
agricultural extension division, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


ALFALFA THE BIG PRODUCER 


A Farmer’s Great Success After Fail- 
ure—Valuable Lesson on Fertilizer 


There are a great many sections of 
the country in which alfalfa has not 
been generally introduced, besides 
there has been much difficulty in some 
sections for them to get started right 
with seeding alfalfa. We give the ex- 
perience of C. L. Griffith, of Kentucky, 
who has gone through the experience 
and reached success in growing al- 
falfa, after visiting through the north- 
west and southwest, where he saw 
the alfalfa fields of his life. It was a 
beautiful sight and almost looked like 
a bed of roses to him to see the alfalfa 
in bloom May 25th, the first crop 
being in the rick, while the second 
was being cut and there was no other 
grass growing there, as it was in the 
valley of the great American desert. 
This gave him his first great love for 
the alfalfa plant. 

He also noted the hogs around al- 
falfa racks eating hay like cows and 
they were fat. 

He had eight years of actual experi- 
ence in trying to grow alfalfa. The 
first four years were an entire failure. 
The next two years, by using double 
inoculation, did fairly well, but the 
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yield was light, and for the last two 
years, with the liberal use of ground 
lime stone, he has made a wonderful 
success, getting four cuttings and 
making as high as five tons per acre 
of the most palatable forage plant 
that grows in the United States to- 
day, it is very rich in protein and 
great as a bone and muscle builder, 
and when fed with corn, gives a per- 
fect balanced ration. He wintered 80 
hogs, varying from 30-lb. pigs to 300- 
Ib brood sows, and their racks are 
filled with alfalfa hay twice a day, 
that they clean up. He also feeds 
about one-third as much corn as he 
would without hay. 

If the soil is sweet, you can grow 
alfalfa; if not, use ground lime stone. 
Grind them to a dust and put them 
back on the land at the rate of two 
to four tons per acre. This will 
sweeten the soil to the bacteria or 
germ that must be present to thrive 
and feed the plant with nitrogen from 
the air. Alfalfa, a few months of its 
life, obtains its whole supply of nitro- 
gen from the air. \ 

It has deep feeding roots, being 
marvelous soil renovators, reaching 
into the sub-soil, being nearer the sur- 
face the minerals of plant food, where 
shallow rooted crops,can make use of 
them. 

The seed should be planted one-half 
to one and a half inches deep, and the 
soil, if sour, must be limed before 
planting alfalfa. As soon as the nitro- 
gen present in the soil is exhausted, 
the plant perishes. 

Alfalfa is a great lime feeder, there 
being about 50 pounds of lime taken 
from the soil for each ton of hay. 


Lime makes the lelpful bacteria 
thrive. Ground lime rock is the kind 
to use. It should be ground fine. 


Never plow under lime or your sur- 
face soil will not get the full benefit 
from it. It is the surface soil that 
needs the most lime The lime should 
be put on the soil a few weeks before 
seeding 

To test the soil for acidity, get 5 
cents worth of blue litmus paper at 
the drug store. Take a handful of dirt 
from the field. It should be moist 
enough to hold together in balls. Split 
a ball open with a knife and place a 
piece of the paper between the parts 
and press together tightly. Let it re- 
main a half hour, then open. If it 
turned slightly. pink apply three tons 
per acre. If red, apply four tons per 
acre. 

The lime should be spread evenly, 
some use shovel, some manure spread- 
er, but the best way is by a lime dis- 
tributor, made expressly for the pur- 
pose. One machine is sufficient for a 
whole neighborhood. The chances 
are best with a Spring sowing. Sow 
early that the alfalfa may get an even 
start with the weeds: For Fall seed- 
ing, sow early in August. If after 
sowing you get one shower to start 
the seeds; you are safe. = In sdry 
weather after started, it roots deep. 
If there is dampness below the roots, 
it will reach it. He uses mostly Kan- 
sas and North Dakota seed. Use only 
the best grade and buy them direct 
from the farmers who grow them. He 
prefers the Dakota seed as being the 
hardiest. He advises planting with an 
up-to-date seeder, such as the Ameri- 
can Seeding Machine Co. makes. The 
seed should be tested before planting 
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for germination. Twenty pounds of 
seed should be planted to the acre. 

Inoculation as applied to alfalfa 
means artificially supplying the soil 
with the necessary germs or bacteria. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 278 says: 
“Nitrogen can be taken from the air 
and added to the soil by means of 
legumes, but this takes place only 
when the roots of the leguminous 
plants bear bacteria, nodules or tuber- 
cles. The amount of nitrogen that 
any particular legume can add to the 
soil depends upon the number and 
size of the tubercles of its roots. 

There are two ways to get these 
germs. First: By soil transfer. That 
is, to get the dirt from around well 
inoculated alfalfa plants or a sweet 
clover patch. The bacteria on their 
roots are just the same. This should 
be done in the evening. If the sun 
is shining hot, it is likely to kill the 
germs. He does this by loading dirt 
in lime distributors and following it 
with a harrow, 200 to 400 lbs. per acre 
is sufficient. 

Second: By pure cultures, which the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture fur- 
nished free of charge, only asking him 
to report results to the department. 
Either way is good. 

After the alfalfa is one year old, you 
will get good results from use of the 
spring-tooth harrow. Immediately 
after the first and second cuttings it 
drags the weeds out and loosens the 
soil, forming a mulch. Never use a 
rooting harrow, as it cuts and bruises 
the roots and dirt gets in the wounds, 
preventing their health, and in time is 
very injurious to the plant. He be- 
lieves alfalfa is one of the most profit- 
able crops a farmer can raise. 


HOW TO DETERMINE SOIL 
ACIDITY 


The Litmus Paper Test.—This is 
the simplest and most commonly used 
test for soil acidity. An easy way 
to make the test is to take a moist 
clod of soil, break it open, insert a 
strip of blue litmus paper and press 
the soil together. If the paper turns 
pink or red within about five minutes 
the soil is acid; if it does not turn 
pink, the soil is neutral or alkaline. 
A good grade of litmus paper, 100 
strips in a small glass tube, is carried 
by many druggists. Care should be 
taken in this test not to let perspira- 
tion come in contact with the paper, 
as this by itself may turn the blue 
paper pink.—Ind. Agr. Exp’t. Station. 


SOME TEST RESULTS 


The effect of acid phosphate on 
growing clover in Bedford, Ind. field, 
unglaciated with manure, limestone 
and acid phosphate, the yield was 
4,000 lbs. of clover per acre. With 
manure and limestone only, the yield 
was 1,600 lbs. per acre, being less 
than half the product with the acid 
phosphate added. 

The effect of limestone on clover 
on acid soil, Worthington field, Illi- 
nois glaciation, with, manure and lime- 
stone, the yield of clover was 6,460 
lbs. per acre and with manure alone, 
the yield was 3,740 lbs. per acre— 
Agr. Exp’t. Station, LaFayette, Ind., 
Cir. 66. 
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PRECAUTION 


No. caustic. matetials, \ such. 2 
quicklime, air-slaked lime, and woc 
ashes, should be used on manure, fc 
their alkaline properties drive tt 
ammonia out of the manure. Aci 
phosphate and land plaster are con 
monly sprinkled on the manure i 
sufficient quantity to form a goo 
coating, or they are applied at tk 
rate of forty to sixty pounds pe 
ton of manure. In poultry houses 
good grade of acid phosphate ma 
be kept in boxes before the roos’ 
so that the hens can dust themselve 
in it and thus spread it. The pho: 
phate can be sprinkled over the droj 
pings whenever the odor of ammoni 
is noticed. 

If limestone is scattered over m; 
nure it tends to increase the loss « 
ammonia into the air, although th: 
loss is not nearly so serious wit 
limestone as it is with quicklime. | 
mixed with commercial fertilizer 
Imestone may cause the reversion « 
the water soluble phosphoric acid i 
the fertilizers. While there may t 
no particular harm in having th 
occur, it is usually considered bette 
to have the reversion take place i 
the soil after the acid phosphate hz 
been applied. 

Limestone may be used safely o 
the same soil with manure and con 
mercial fertilizers. The manure ma 
be applied to the soil and plowed ut 
der, then the limestone spread an 
worked into the surface soil, A 
planting time the fertilizer applic: 
tion may be made. In this way a 
three materials may be used on th 
same soil within a short period an 
one will not interfere with the eff 
ciency of the others——Money in M:< 
nure. 


FARMERS USING BETTER JUDG 
MENT IN FERTILIZER 
PURCHASES 


ers in all sections of the country a 
using more discrimination in their s 
lection of fertilizers. In constantl 
greater numbers, they are abandonin 
low-analysis brands for the mor 
economical high analyses. To that e3 
tent they are increasing the purchasin 
power of their fertilizer dollars. 

Apparently, however, farmers at 
just as insistent as ever, upon havin 
their own particular grades. Currer 
figures reveal that they are still orde1 
ing a large assortment of unnecessar 
mixtures, which manufacturers natu! 
ally feel called upon to supply. 

For exemple, the 1922 Ohio statistic 
recently issued, show that while Ohi 
farmers used about 15,000 tons mor 
high-analysis than low analysis, mixe 
fertilizers, they spread their purchase 
over a hundred different grades- 
grades varying in many instances b 
only a fraction of a per cent of thei 
plant food content. Of the 310,88 
tons used in Ohio in 1922, about 117 
600 were mixed fertilizers. Approx 
mately 56 per cent of that amount, o 
some 66,000 tons were high analysi 
distributed over from 35 to 40 diffe: 
ent grades. The remainder, a littl 
over 51,000 tons were low analyst 
carried in nearly 70 different grades. 

According to Experiment Statio 


Official statistics indicate that ra 
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ficials it is just as wasteful, just as 
sstly for a dozen different farmers 
, demand a dozen different fertilizers 
valyses when one would suffice for 
1, as it would be were all to revert 
, the outlawed low grades. Manufac- 
rers cannot reduce production costs 
r if they are compelled to register 
id manufacture a long list of grades, 
any of which are practically dupli- 
ites. The station authorities have 
tudied the needs of the soils and 
rops of the State and are prepared 
y» advise farmers regarding the fer- 
lizers best suited to them.—Soil Im- 
rovement Corn. 


‘HE LIME AND FERTILIZER 

NEEDS OF INDIANA SOILS 

From Indiana Agr. Experiment Sta- 
tion Circular No. 66) 


The average soil of Indiana does 
ot produce more than half as much 
s it is capable of producing. The 
roduction of greater yields per acre 
epends upon a number of factors, 
uch as drainage, rotation, tillage, 
eed, sanitation and fertilization. Some 
{ these factors depend upon the ex- 
‘enditure of much labor per acre, and 
1 view of present labor situation, 
he farmer should not be charged 
vith undue negligence on this score. 
\ man is not a good farmer, however, 
— he does not practice methods of 
daanagement and soil treatment that 
vill increase crops and return a profit. 
Nith high prices for farm produce, 
he farmer can afford to practice a 
aore intensive system of soil man- 
‘gement, and for accomplishing this, 
iothing is more essential than the 
ise of manures, fertilizers and lime. 
Soil fertilization and liming have not 
jeen practiced in Indiana long 
snough, for farmers to feel sure of 
vhat their soils need. This publica- 
jon is an endeavor to tell how to 
dentify and classify in a general way, 
he principal types of soil in Indiana, 
nd to give methods whereby the 
‘oils may be tested by farmers, teach- 
ors, or agricultural agents so that 
‘he lime and fertilizer needs may be 
Jetermined. 

| While a few Indiana soils are of 
‘ow fertility even in their virgin state, 
‘he great majority are low in fer- 
ility because of long continued crop- 
oing without adequate fertilization or 
manuring. The average soil of this 
itate has been cropped over 50 years, 
ind is now in such a condition that 
‘xtra effort must be made to make 
t produce big crops. The Soils and 
crops Department of the Experiment 
station has collected samples of virgin 
ind cropped soils from farms in vari- 
ous sections of Indiana. On each 
varm, samples were taken from fields 
shat had been cultivated for a long 
_ime and other samples were taken 
‘rom adjacent land that had never 
peen cultivated. Upon chemical 
analysis of the soil samples, it was 
‘ound that the cultivation had re- 
luced the supply of organic matter 
26 per cent and of nitrogen 28 per 
cent. The supply of acid soluble 
»hosphoric acid and potash had been 
‘educed about 10 per cent and the 
soil had also become slichtly more 
icid from cultivation. As the main 
osses, caused by cultivating the soil, 
vere in the nitrogen and organic mat- 
er, it is logical to assume that in 
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order to restore any fair degree of 
the virgin fertility, it will be neces- 
sary to replenish the nitrogen and 
humus. 

There are two ways for the farmer 
to increase the nitrogen and humus 
supply of the farm; one is to purchase 
it in feeds, fertilizers or manures, and 
the other is to grow it in crops, es- 
pecially legumes. It should be re- 
membered that the feeding of live- 
stock and the use of the manure are 
merely means of conserving rather 
than of increasing the nitrogen and 
organic matter supply. Manure accu- 
mulated on the farm does not add to 
the nitrogen supply of the farm, un- 
less the feed fed to the animals had 
been purchased or secured from _le- 
gume crops. In fact, in the feeding 
of live stock, fully one-half of the 
nitrogen and three-fourths of the or- 
ganic matter in the feed are lost under 
good systems of manure conservation, 
Every thing points to the fact, that 
it is necessary for the farmer to grow 
more legumes if he is to increase or 
even maintain the fertility of the soil. 

How to grow the legumes is the 
next question. Clover is probably our 
most useful legume and on many of 
our soils, it is increasingly hard to 
raise clover. On the average run- 
down soil in Indiana, limestone and 
phosphate are necessities, if success is 
to be had with clover. It may be 
conservatively said that three-fourths 
of all the farms in Indiana need lime- 
stone and phosphate before a hic~h 
state of fertility can be reached or 
maintained. With limestone and phos- 
phate, it is possible to grow big crops 
of clover, alfalfa and other legumes. 
If these legumes are fed and the 
manure conserved and returned to the 
soil, a good measure of the lost or- 
ganic matter and nitrogen will be 
replaced; by pasturing or by plowing 
under legumes, the soil may be built 
up still more rapidly. 

Chemists have found that while a 
complete analysis of a soil adds to 
one’s knowledge of any soil, it is not 
sufficient to determine just what is 
needed, and in some cases by itself, 
may be misleading. While chemical 
analysis does not determine the exact 
soil needs, there are certain chemical 
tests that should always be made 
when diagnosing soil needs. The 
most essential test is to determine 
whether or not a soil is acid. By an 
acid soil, is meant one that does not 
have a sufficient amount of alkaline 
material, such as lime, to make it 
neutral. It has been conclusively es- 
tablished by experiment and by prac- 
tical experience, in this state and 
elsewhere, that soil acidity is more 
or less detrimental to high crop pro- 
duction. Limestone will correct in- 
jurious soil acidity and increase crops. 
Fortunately, a soil acidity test can 
be made by anyone who may desire 
to do so. 


Clover and other legumes are most 
suitable for green manuring, because 
in addition to their abundant humus 
forming materials they add to the 
soil large amounts of nitrogen drawn 
from the air. 


Teacher—‘Now, remember, Nell, 
that anything you can see through is 
transparent. Can you name some- 
thing that is transparent?” 

Nell—“‘Yes, ma’am; a keyhole.” 
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The Farmer 
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Life Sustainer of the People and Nation 


He Is Striving for the Protection of His Rights and Securing Equity ant 
Justice—Through Organization 


The occupation of the farmer as 
agriculturist, dates from earliest his- 
tory of the human race. He is the 
provider of the raw food for the 
world’s countless millions of people 
and their domesticated animals. 

The farmer is the mightiest neces- 
sity in every country for its popula- 
tions existence. The first dependence 
of the people is wholly upon the 
farmer, for the sustaining of life, 
which takes precedence over all other 
blessings. This places the farmer’s 
business on the foremost service call, 
in the line of the population and 
country’s needs. 

The sobriquet, “Independent farm- 
er,” may have been dedicated to him 
from the fact that the balance of the 
human family were relying upon him 
for their living. But is he, in fact, 
truly independent or what does his 
independence consist of? He has the 
privilege, which he uses, of working 
longer, more hours than any other 
class of workmen. His day’s labor 
enroaches upon the night’s period, 
both at the beginning and ending. He 
is up early and at it late, with less 
complaint than any other class of 
laborers. 

When he has good crops tho earned 
by the sweat of his brow, he is joyous. 
When the rains are withheld and crops 
are drought stricken, his work is with- 
out reward and the people grieve with 
him over the loss, for all are affected 
by it. 

The forty million hard working 
farmers have surely been modest 
through a long period of past years 
in asserting their rights. They have 
pursued their course in their quiet 
manner in the production of the na- 
tion’s food. 

Agriculture is the foundation of the 
country’s wealth and prosperity. There 
has grown up organized classes of 
dealers and operators in these farm 
productions, which they handle be- 
tween the farmer and the consumer, 
taking a heavy toll from both, and 
upon which these operators have 
grown fabulously rich. This was 
easily but insiduously accomplished 
while farmers were dealt with only 
as individuals. The oppressed con- 
dition of the food growers became so 
serious that the only safety and pro- 
tection for the farmer was in organiz- 
ing for defense of their just rights. 
The farmer’s organization has clothed 
the farmer with a new and greater 
power and influence. As an organized 
body, he will be able to demand and 
secure his just rights, without injury 
to the equitable richts of others. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover, the former 
food commissioner for the distributien 
of the world’s food during the »7orld 
war, has had a broad opportunity to 
give the food question careful study, 
and his comprehension of the subject 
is not surpassed by any other person. 
In a speech, Mr. Hoover had the fol- 


lowing to say, “On general industry 
and food production and distribution:” 

“Tn order to avoid repetition of long 
phrases, I propose to use the term 
‘agriculture’ as referring to the agri- 
cultural industry, and to use the term 
‘industry’ as limited to the production 
and manufacture of non-food ma- 
terials. 


Make Agriculture Attractive 


“The prime problem is to make the 
agricultural industry economically at- 
tractive so that it draws into its serv- 
ice its full proportion of American life 
so that it can keep pace with industry 
in its rapid development. When we 
come to the consideration of practical 
measures we soon arrive at two pri- 
mary facts. The first is, the farmer’s 
main production must find its market 
either in the great industrial centers 
along the Atlantic seaboard or in ex- 
port to Europe. In either case, the 
prices in normal times are made pri- 
marily by competition with the other 
great sources of the world’s food 
supply. 

“The second great fact is that the 
American farmer receives a less pro- 
portion of the consumer’s purchase 
price for his product than the farmer 
of most other civilized countries. The 
margin between the farmer and the 
consumer is the widest in the world. 
This margin comes partly out of the 
consumer, but predominantly out of 
the farmer. The line of practical 
remedy to the farmer lies in decreas- 
ing the cost of placing his products in 
the hands of the consumer. Every cent 
that we can decrease this cost con- 
tributes to the consumer, but even 
more largely to the farmer. 

“Another partial remedy for this 
situation is advanced many times by 
our engineers. This is the possible 
help from improving the waterways 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
seaboard by way of the St. Lawrence, 
so as to pass full seagoing cargoes. 
The result would be to place every 
port on the Great Lakes on the seas. 
Fifteen states contiguous to the lakes 
could find an outlet for a portion of 
their annual surplus quickly and more 
cheaply to the overseas market. 

“Another factor in transportation 
bearing upon the problem of market- 
ing is the control by food manufactur- 
ing and marketing concerns of refrig- 
erator and other special types of cars. 
The result has been to build up the 
domination of certain concerns and 
stifle free competition. Where such 
formal or informal monopolies grow 
up, they are public utilities, and if the 
farmer is to have a free market they 
must be replaced by constructive pub- 
lic service. 

The soil is the source of all our 
wealth. If it should fail us, silver and 
gold would be mere dross, and value- 
less. The farmer is the real miner, for 
he delves in the earth for the most 


valuable product which it affords, su 
tenance for life. He may be said to t 
the true employer of labor, too, for t 
sets at work not only man, but man 
of the animals as well, together wit 
all the forces of nature. 

“But all this is not to be accom] 
lished without much thought and ski 
and experience. We must make 
life study of whatever we expect t 
make a living at. Agriculture is 
science, and to make a large succes 
of it means constant and continuot 
labor and application. All the info: 
mation which the farmer can possibl 
gather as to the questions which mo: 
vitally concern him is invaluable.” 


FARMERS ARE THE FOUNDER 
OF CIVILIZATION 


The profound and distingu’she 
statesman, Daniel Webster, say: 
“Let us never forget that the cultiv: 
tion of the earth is the most importat 
labor of man. Man may be civilize 
in some degree, without great prozres 
in manufactures and with little con 
merce with his distant neighbors, bi 
without the cultivation of the eartl 
he is, in all countries, a savage. 

“Until he sives up the chase, an 
fixes himself in some place, and seek 
a living from the earth, he is a roan 
ing barbarian. 

“When tillage begins, other ar 
follow. The farmers therefore, ar 
the founders of civilization.” 


FARMERS SHOULD BE ON 
GUARD 


About every interest in the natio 
has become organized in their own be 
half and protection, necessitating th 
agricultural interests to unite for sel 
defense and security. In their organ 
zations, they need to be careful in s¢ 
lecting their officers, to secure thos 
who are true, loyal, competent an 
honest, that their rights and interest 
may be fearlessly, safely and trul 
guarded and preserved. 

The farmers of today should use a 
their endeavors to increase the capit: 
stock “yielding power” of their farm 

Use the accumulated knowledge « 
the Agricultural Colleges and the Es: 
periment Stations, which are the us 
of our active, thinking farmers. Buil 
up the productiveness of your farm 
by increasing the crop, then doub! 
and treble, as you apply golden scien¢ 
and the valued information of thes 
great institution teachers. 

By the great increase of the fertilit 
of the soil and the productive powe 
of the farm, you fortify and strengthe 
yourself and the country. 

The professed farmer, who merel 
robs the soil by digging out his cro: 
at the expense of the soil, is not er 
titled to the name of “farmer,” as it 
only a question of time until the far: 
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weakened and exhausted. It was 
is class of farming that undermined 
id finally destroyed Rome; at one 
ne, the ruler of the world. 

With high class farming, is accom- 
nied the highest class of civilization, 
fe greatest invention, grandest im- 
-ovements in every condition, the 
ost profound statesman, an advance- 
ent in all classes of knowledge and 
arning. 


WHEN SHOULD LIMESTONE 
BE APPLIED? 


Assured that most of the soils of 
fissouri are strikingly in need of 
me, many farmers are asking the 
uestion, “At what time of the year 
10uld limestone be put on the soil?” 
Biggest crop increases by limestone 
re gained from applying it to clover 
id other legumes, says W. A. Al- 
recht, of the University of Missouri 
ollege of Agriculture, and for this 
‘ason many recommend using lime in 
1e crop rotation just before clover. 
‘his is a good time, but profitable 
sturns from lime are given by corn, 
heat and other crops as well, so that 
le crop is not necessarily the decid- 
1g factor. 

The best recommendation is to 
pply limestone at any time when it 
an be properly put on the ground 
‘ith least labor and least interference 
> other field operations. This may 
e in the Fall, or it may be in the 
pring or Winter. When clover is to 
e seeded on Winter wheat in early 
pring, it is best to apply the lime in 
ie Fall soon after plowing for wheat. 
‘or the farmer who plows as early as 
e should, this will give a long season 
rhen roads are good, the days long 
nd work not so pressing. It leaves 
ne subsequent tillage of seed bed 
reparation to mix the lime and soil 
rithout cost of labor beyond that of 
sreading. This is the time that seems 
onvenient and is preferred by most 
1en using limestone. 

If limestone is applied before plow- 
1g, it should be thoroughly disked 
nd mixed into the soil. This extra 
ibor has been the main reason for 
iaking the application after plowing 
referable. Results from field tests 
y the University of Missouri College 
f Agriculture on the effects of apply- 
ag lime on top as compared to turn- 
ig it under fail to give any significant 
ifferences. But since lime must be 
uixed with the soil for speediest and 
1ost complete action, and since it 
saches downward by rain, the top 
ressing is the best practice. 
When acid phosphate is used on 
theat following liming treatment, 
ome time should elapse between the 
wo applications. Acid phosphate 
uixed directly with limestone changes 
tom soluble to insoluble form and 
ses much of its immediate value. To 
void this loss, the limestone should 
‘e worked into the soil ahead of wheat 
eeding, by at least a few weeks. 
Limestone may also be applied in 
he Winter when the frozen ground 
ermits heavy hauling and when there 
idle time. It may be put on as 
‘urface dressing for Winter wheat, 
ron Fall plowed ground for corn. 
t may also be applied in the Spring. 
n fact, it may be applied at any sea- 
on and for any crop to suit the con- 
enience of the farmer. The main 
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thing is to get it on the land. It is 
especially desirable previous to clover 
and other legume crops sensitive to 
sour soils, but its favorable effects last 
long enough to benefit these even 
when they are not the first to follow 
in the crop rotation. 

It is well to remember that the big- 
gest effects of lime come not so much 
from the lime itself, but from its use 
in conjunction with other soil im- 
provement practices, such as growing 
legumes, turning under manure and 
crop residues or using phosphates. 
Lime increases the soil’s supply of 
available nitrogen by increasing the 
legume growth to be pastured or fed 
and returned to the soil. It increases 
the straws and stovers of other crops 
that add more organic matter and 
humus. These, combined with the use 
of phosphorus or other plant food 
deficiencies, will increase the soil fer- 
tility and materially increase crop 
yields and profits as well—College of 
Agriculture, University of Missouri. 


HUGE WASTE OF STRAW 


Seventeen million tons of straw are 
burned every year on American farms 
just to get it out of the way, accord- 
ing to government estimate, a waste 
of $28,000,000 worth of nitrogen alone 
at pre-war prices. These seventeen 
million tons of straw, says Dr. A. N. 
Hume, State College Agronomist, con- 
tains 187 million pounds of nitrogen, 
34 million pounds of phosphorus, and 
323 million pounds of potassium. This 
straw might well be returned to the 
soil to help maintain the fertility. 
Further, the South Dakota experiment 
station has observed that a thin mulch 
of straw carefully applied to Winter 
wheat may be the means of helping 
the crop survive winters that would 
otherwise be too severe for it. 


SOME SOYBEAN SAYINGS 


Mr. Samuel M. Jordan of the Mis- 
souri State Board of Agriculture has 
set down the gospel of the soybean 
as follows, condensed into short say- 
ings: 

1.—Soybeans should find a place on 
every hill farm, and on most bottom 
farms, and on most flat lands. 

2.—Soybeans will not do so well on 
black bottom lands, unless the land is 
well drained. 

3.—Soybeans give the best relative 
results in soil improvement on from 
good to poor soils. Improvement not 
so noticeable on very fertile lands. 
Such are not in so much. need any 
way. 

4.—Soybeans do not do very well in 
wet or very sour soil. 

5.—Soybeans do not do so well com- 
monly unless given some cultivation. 
A good harrowing or two often does 
very well. 

6.—Soybeans made into hay, cutting 
with binder, and shocking in small 
shocks to cure out like corn fodder 
make the best of hay, and commonly 
the yield is large. 

7.—Soybeans grown continuously 
on the same land seem to give heiter 
results each year for several years. 

8.—Remove soybeans and commonly 
wheat can be drilled without any 
further preparation of the seed bed. 

9—Unless your community 


has: 
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made variety tests to find out which 
sorts are best, it is a good idea to 
have stich done. Varieties act dif- 
ferently in different places. 

10.—The Jet, Wilson, or Sable are 
good hay beans. The bean is black. 
These sorts are all very hardy. 

11.—Be sure to inoculate in all soils 
that have not grown ipoculated soy- 
beans. No other legu ise will inocu- 
late the soil for themi 

12.—Soybeans can be planted from 
early corn planting time up to the 
middle of June, and maiure. They 
may be planted as late as July first, 
and they often make a good hay crop, 


depending somewhat on soil and 
moisture. 
13.—Soybeans cultivated, is  evi- 


dently the first best crop to grow on 
the land ahead of seeding alfalfa. 
14.—Soybeans work for both you 
and your soil. 
15.—Get the soybean habit—it will 
pay! 


THE FARMER COUNTS 


Dean Davenport says: “After all 
is said and done, the fact still remains 
that nothing can take the place of 
the farmer’s individual initiative, in- 
dustry and enterprise on the farm.” 
This will always stand out prominent, 
it will be sound 20 years from now. 


Send for This 
Free Book 


Practically every farmer in 
your territory is beginning to 
appreciate the value of Agri- 
cultural Gypsum in obtaining 
a heavy growth of clover, as 
indicated on the left side of 
this picture. Agricultural 
Gypsum is also worth many 
times its cost as a preserver 
of nitrogen in manure. You 
have a fine opportunity to 
sell Agricultural Gypsum at 2 
good profit. Write us for full 
details and also for a copy of 
our free illustrated book. 


The Gypsum Industries 
Dept. 112—844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(eT CE EE 
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RED CLOVER 


\ 


\ 

As an average for the past ten 
years, Ohio has had practically ten 
million acres of land under cultivation, 
of which less than one million has 
been devoted _to clover or other le- 
gumes. Thesy statistics indicate that 
the average ritation in Ohio is nine 
years of corn; oats, wheat, timothy 
and other non-legumes to one year 
of clover, alfalfR, sweet clover, or soy- 
beans. In some sections of the state 
clover is now grown regularly every 
third year. Occasionally a man is 
found who practices the corn, soy- 
bean, wheat, clover rotation—a_ le- 
gume every second year. On _ en- 
tirely too many farms there are no 
fields of any of the legumes to be 
seen. The state of Ohio will never 
be able to produce the crops and 
livestock or livestock products she 
should, until the present acreage of 
legumes is at least doubled. As time 
goes On we can expect to see it 
trebled. There is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for increased acreages of all 
the legumes, not the least of which 
is the old stand-by—red clover. 

Red Clover Not Confined to Lime- 
stone Soils——Having been born and 
reared in the Miami valley of Ohio, 
where red clover abounds and is at 
its best, it is difficult for the writer 
to believe that any other legume can 
successfully compete with red clover 
on the average well-managed farm in 
western Ohio. But red clover is not 
confined to this section of the state. 
The excellent fields of this legume to 
be seen at the Wayne, Cuyahoga, and 
Trumbull County ‘Experimental 
Farms and on numerous other farms 
in eastern Ohio, under systematic soil 
treatment, confirm the belief that the 
successful growing of red clover is 
easily possible in any section of the 
State, 

Alsike Is a Strong Competitor.—It 
would be interesting to know just 
what exact evidence we have in favor 
of red clover. It must be agreed that 
the comparative evidence between 
red clover and other legumes is of 
a very general nature and rests largley 
in the unrecorded experiences of 
many farmers. Each of the legumes 
has its enthusiasts and rightly so. 
Conditions differ, soils differ, men dif- 
fer, and systems of farming differ. 
Under certain conditions red clover 
might suffer by comparison. Notable 
examples of this can be found in many 
fields on which a mixture of red and 
alsike clover seed has been sown on 
soils more favorable to the alsike 
than to the red clover. The result 
has been that these fields are covered 
with alsike, and very little red clover 
is to be seen. This might be con- 
strued as an argument against red 
clover, but there are many observing 
farmers, who believe that such a hap- 
pening is conclusive proof that some- 
thing 1S wrong with the soil. It must 
certainly be agreed that alsike clover 
is better than no clover and some men 
even prefer it to red clover. But 
when alsike wins out in the soil in 
competition with red clover the soil 
is under suspicion. 

Some Favorable Red Clover Evi- 
dence.—Twenty-five years ago Direc- 
tor Thorne began his experimental 
work in soils on the Wooster farm. 
After some years of careful inves- 
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tigation he came to the conclusion 
that limestone and phosphorus were 
absolutely essential for maximum 
yields on this soil. He decided to 
demonstrate the results of his experi- 
ments in a large way. Accordingly 
four 10-acre fields were set aside for 
a rotation of corn, oats, wheat and 
clover. The fertilization consisted in 
the application of 10 tons of fresh 
manure reinforced with 400 pounds of 
acid phosphate and plowed under for 
corn, followed by 300 pounds of acid 
phosphate on the wheat. In un- 
favorable seasons from 30 to 50 
pounds of nitrate of soda were used 
as a top dressing in the spring on 
the wheat. Two tons of limestone 
were harrowed into the soil before 
planting the corn. As a result of 
this treatment, the soil, which was 
originally thin, has been built up until 
the average yield for the last 12 years 
has been 78 bushels of corn, 65 
bushels of oats, 35 bushels of wheat 
and 3 tons of clover hay per acre. 

The question might be raised, what 
would the yields have been if soy- 
beans, alfalfa, or sweet clover had re- 
placed the red clover in the rotation? 
We do not know. But from what 
statistics show concerning the aver- 
age yields of corn, oats, and wheat 
in Ohio, we feel reasonably well sat- 
isfied with those secured under this 
system of management. 

High Infant Mortality Among 
Clover Plants.—The number of seeds 
in a bushel of clover seed has been 
carefully estimated. From these es- 
timates it has been found that the 
usual sowing of 8 pounds per acre is 
sufficient to supply 50 red clover seeds 
per square foot of soil. Does anyone 
believe that 50 plants per square foot 
are required.to produce a satisfactory 
stand of clover? On the contrary, 
four or five plants would undoubtedly 
be sufficient for what would be con- 
sidered a perfect stand. The chief 
reason why we sow such large 
amounts of seed is because experi- 
ence has shown that oftentimes the 
stand of clover is thin even with this 
amount of seed. .Undoubtedly part 
of the difficulty lies in poor seed. 
But this fails to explain the whole 
trouble. Evidently in many soils the 
conditions are so unfavorable for the 
young clover plants that they are not 
able to survive. The direct cause of 
the death of many of them may be 
the bacterial and fungous diseases 
which lie in wait for them in the soil. 
But it is a well-known fact that the 
more vigorous the plant the better 
able it is to withstand the attacks 
of these parasites. The vigor of plants 
is closely associated with the supply 
and balance of the available plant 
food elements in the soil. The rav- 
ages of drouth are also much smaller 
on soils ina high state of productivity. 

Seeding Practices Differ. — The 
method of seeding clover varies con- 
siderably. Some farmers make use 
of special seeding machinery, disk 
drills or harrows after the ground 
has dried out sufficiently in the spring 
to permit of their use. Others prac- 
tice seeding early enough in the 
spring to take advantage of the frost 
as a covering agent. In some cases 
seeding is deferred until the cracks 
have opened up in the soil into which 
some of the seed fall and germinate. 
Quite a few farmers practice seeding 
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twice, half of the seed being applie 
during the freezing and thawin 
period and the remainder later. Som 
farmers apply from 150 to 200 pound 
of acid phosphate with a disk dril 
at the time of seeding. 

It is a common practice to sow | 
mixture of red clover, alsike clove 
and. alfalfa: at the irate of. 5 or @ 
pounds of red clover, 1 to 3 pound 
of alsike clover and from 1 to § 
pounds of alfalfa per acre. In @ 
such cases it is hoped that the alfalf 
and red clover will comprise th 
major portion of the crop, while th 
alsike is sown as insurance agains 
failure. Fields so sown frequentl 
show mostly alsike with an occasiona 
patch of red clover and at infrequen 
intervals a stalk of alfalfa. Alsik 
clover is growing in popularity. Th 
reason is apparent. We wonde 
whether this is a favorable sign fo 
the best interests of the agriculture o 
Ohio. 

Why Red Clover Fails.—It is wel 
to keep in mind that red clover i 
not a crop which can be used to ad 
vantage on poor soils. Red clove 
will not grow on worn-out soils 
The soil must be supplied with plent: 
of available plant food for satisfactor: 
crops of clover in just the same wa: 
as for large yields of corn, oats, an 
wheat. The use of acid phosphate 0: 
the wheat is not only for the benefi 
of the wheat, but is especially nec 
essary for the clover crop following. 

Red clover is a plant which cai 
be used to best advantage in keepin; 
good soils good. As long as thi 
crop is being grown successfully, th 
soil is in good condition for th 
growth of most of the other desirabl 
farm crops. When red clover fails 
it is time to remedy the condition 
which prevent its growth. Acid phos 
phate and limestone are two ver 
effective remedies for red _ clove 
failures. It is a waste of time an 
money to throw away red clover see 
on a poor soil which has not bee: 
supplied with these very essential ma 
terials. 

Red Clover Needs Encouragement 
—It is not our purpose to discouragt 
the growing of other legumes. Wi 
need and will grow vastly larger acre 
ages of alfalfa, soybeans, and swee 
clover. There is plenty of space fo 
all of these. But red clover need 
our encouragement. It is the onh 
crop in the ordinary rotation whicl 
has any especial merit as a soil im 
prover. The organisms which liv 
in the nodules on its roots are con 
stantly at work taking nitrogen fron 
the air and storing it up for succeed 
ing crops. The manure produced fron 
feeding red clover has a distincth 
higher value for fertilizing purpose 
than that resulting from the feedin; 
of timothy and weeds, the usual sub 
stitute for clover. Red clover i 
worthy of our best efforts. We wil 
find red clover coming into its ow1 
as soon as the fertility of the soi 
has been increased sufficiently to giv 
it a fair chance——Firman FE. Beat 
Soils Dep’t. 


IN THE COUNTRY 


What do you hayseeds live on, any 
how?” 

ee 

You smart summer 
Louisville Courier-Journal, 


tourists.”— 
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American Farm Bureau Federation News 


Arthur E. Mealiff, Mgr., Farm Bureau Office 
58 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


UPHOLD THE FARMERS 


~The American farmers are the Na- 
ion’s foundation strength. Remove 
his support and the whole govern- 
ent structure would totter and tum- 
le in a wreck. 

~The American farmers are the pro- 
ucers of the food sustenance of the 
eople of the Nation. The product 
etween the farm and the consumer 
‘asses through a number of hands in 
vhich there are added a fee or profit 
o the price paid the farmer which is 
ollected off of the consumer, This is 
ot the Golden Rule as far as the 
armer producer is concerned. 

If the farmer could set his price by 
dding a small profit to his cost it 
aight be nearer fair, but the buyer 
ets the price without considering the 
armers cost. 

The American Farm Bureau Fede- 
ation are making every effort to im- 
‘rove the market methods of selling 
he farm products by establishing 

O-operative commission companies, 
vhich make quite a saving for the 
yroducers. 

The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
‘ration is the source from which the 
elief must come to the product pro- 
lucing farmer, Every farmer shou 
vork in harmony with the Farm Bu- 
eau. . 
On their list of speakers are three 
'x-governors and they have a strong 
orce of competent advisers and offi- 
“ers, 

_ CHICAGO CO-OPERATION 
GREAT SUCCESS 


[andle 11,742 Car Loads of Live Stock 
: During First Year 


' The Chicago Producers Commission 
\ssociation has voted a refund to its 
shipper members of 30 per cent of all 
ommissions paid in during the first 
year’s business which closed on June 
40. The refund amounts to above 
370,000. 

_ During its first year of operation the 
Thicago unit of the National Live 
stock Co-operative handled 11,742 car 
oads of live stock which sold for a to- 
al of $19,828,033.54. 

| The Chicago Producers started with 
. manager, two cattle salesmen, three 
1og salesmen, a cashier and small 
office force. This has been expanded 
i ch the growth of the business, until 
\4@ office now has three cattle sales- 
nen, three hog salesmen, and one 
sheep salesman, also a well trained 
office and yard force. When business 
ustifies a fourth hog alley will be 
idded and plans are already under 
vay to employ an additional cattle 
nan to buy stockers and feeders. 

_ Due to the nature of the co-opera- 
ive business, which is largely hogs, 
he Producers took the lead in the 
otal number of hogs handled early in 
uly, 1922, and have held this lead 
tactically every week since that date, 
iandling at the present time between 
@ and 15 per cent of the total re- 


ceipts of hogs on sale. The cattle 
business necessarily was slower to 
develop. Nevertheless this depart- 
ment has made an excellent showing, 
climbing from twentieth place last 
fall, up among the six or seven largest 
cattle firms at the present time. At 
the start sheep were handled through 
another firm, but with the growth of 
this business a sheep department was 
added the first of May this year. 

During the past year the Chicago 
office purchased 119 carloads of cat- 
tle and sheep, representing a saving 
of close to $1,800 to the live stock 
feeders. There was no charge made 
for this service. After the first of 
July, however, the Board of Directors 
have voted to make a charge for buy- 
ing stock, Any profits made by this 
department will be refunded, as is 
done with selling commissions. 


DURST JOINS FEDERATED 


Charles E. Durst, director of the de- 
partment of fruit and vegetable mar- 
keting of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association for the last two and one- 
half years, has resigned that position 
and will devote his full time to the 
Federated Fruit and Vegetable Grow- 
ers, Inc. He has been secretary of the 
national perishable co-operative mar- 
keting association since its inception. 

Mr. Durst has completed a notable 
work for the Illinois Farm Bureau. 
He organized the Illinois Fruit Ex- 
change, with 25 locals, the Egyptian 
Seed Growers Exchange, the Peoria 
Produce Growers, Inc., and the Union 
and Alexander Counties Alfalfa Grow- 
ers Association. 

Mr. Durst is a graduate in agricul- 
ture at the University of Illinois, and 
took his master’s degree in 1909. He 
was retained on the faculty of that 
institution for nine years, after which 
he was farm adviser for the Union 
County Farm Bureau for three years 
and for the Cook County Farm Bureau 
for one year. The Federated Fruit 
and Vegetable Growers, Inc., is to be 
congratulated on securing the full- 
time benefits of his training and ex- 
perience. 


WORLD NEEDS 12,000,000 BALES 
OF AMERICAN COTTON 


World consumption of American 
cotton in the present crop year is ex- 
pected to total close to 12,500,000 
bales compared with 12,293,000 bales 
in the preceding crop year. A conser- 
vative estimate of world requirements 
of American cotton in the. coming 
year would be at least 12,000,000 bales. 
In view of the extremely small carry- 
over, a minimum crop of 12,000,000 
bales is desirable. 

Favorable weather conditions could 
easily result in a crop of that size in 
spite of the bad start but there is an 
equal chance of unfavorable weather, 
or severe weevil infestation which 
would cut the crop below its present 
promise, 


Cotton prices have declined from 
the season’s highPo int but they are 
above their no‘*%4, level compared 
with most otk€™, ©ommodities. Crop 
prospects may’©"“ange for the better 
and the outlook’ for world consump- 
tion may becom® less favorable than 
it now is, but a decided alteration in 
conditions would be <equired to elimi- 
nate the statistical stf ngth underlying 


the market. 


NEW CROP FORECAST AT 
11,412,000 BALES 


The Department of Agriculture 
estimates the acreage of the 1923 crop 
in the United States at 38,287,000 
acres. ‘This is an increase of 12.6 per 
cent over 1922 and is the largest ever 
known. 

The condition of the crop as of June 
25 was 69.9 compared with 72.4 last 
year and ten year average of 75.6. 
With the exception of 1921, the condi- 
tion report is the poorest for the cor- 
responding date in twenty-two years. 

The crop forecast is 11,412,000 bales 
which compares with 9,761,817 bales 
last year, 7,953,641 bales two years 
ago, 13,439,603 bales three years ago 
and 11,420,763 bales four years ago. 

More fertilizer was sold in the cot- 
ton states in 1923 than a year ago, 
and higher prices are an incentive to 
greater effort in cultivation and in 
combating the boll weevil. But the 
south has lost many laborers in the 
last few months, the crop has a late 
start and the season in which both 
weather and weevil are likely to do 
most damage is still ahead. 


Your Hogs 


Will pay better when handled by 
practical, scientific, up-to-date 
methods. 


The Chester White Journal 


leading publication devoted to 
the interests of Chester White 
Swine will help you solve your 
problems. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


and get posted before your Fall 
litters arrive. One pig saved will 
pay the cost many times over. 
$1.00 ayear in advance. Address 


The Chester White Journal 
ROCHESTER, INDIANA 
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LIME FACTS FOR LIVESTOCK 
FEEDERS 
Is lime nece 
it is, has it n 
soil in the pas’ 
nished for soni- 


/ in agriculture? If 
1 supplied by the 
will it not be fur- 

ike to. come? These 


are some thong"tS Suggested by Dr. 
J. O. Halvers nut specialist 
for the Nort! ve » Experiment 
Station. 

“As a backg uéstions such 


Malverson, “let 

© regions where 

ed and at those re- 
io limestone or 
Jttle lime in the 

» the sandy tracts. 


as these,” says 
us look at the lim 
farming is pract 
gions which co: 
at best contair 
soil. Such regio 


“Lime for the background of 
agricultural e in the sense that 
it forms th kbone of animals. It 
is needed | 1. Unfortunately for 
farmers, i¢ is washed out of the 


soil by hea’ | vainfalls. More is also 
removed by harvesting the grasses 
and field crops. 

“Stockmen living in a limestone re- 
gion bounded on one side by a sand- 
stone region have long observed the 
difference in quality of stock. They 
have recognized the fact that regions 
abounding in limestone maintain and 
support good grasses and along with 
that, good stock. Such a region oc- 
curs in Sumter County, Alabama. Dan 
T. Gray, Director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Auburn, tells 
the story in a fascinating manner. The 
northern part of this country is lime- 
stone; the southern half is sandstone. 
When good stock is wanted, the farm- 
ers go to the northern part for it. No 
one ever goes to the sandstone soil 
for good stock. Perhaps the refer- 
ence to lime as the backbone of ani- 
mals has more of truth than of poetry 
in it. 

“Another such region as told by 
Mr. Arbuckle, a teacher in chemistry 
at Davidson College, occurs in Green- 
brier County, West Virginia. Here 
the limestone region is bounded on 
two sides by sandstone. In this 
county there is not only a difference 
in the character of the stock but also 
in the grasses and in the crops. 

“Perhaps the most striking instance 
of the remarkable effect of lime in 
agriculture is shown in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, Virginia, where for thirty 
miles or more down the valley one 
passes lime kiln after lime kiln. Here 
are well built-up and well equipped 
farms. Intensive farming is practiced; 
good grasses are grown; and last, but 
not least, good livestock is found in 
abundance. Good grasses are neces- 
sary for good stock, 

“In order to imitate nature there- 
fore, and provide conditions resembling 
the above, we lime our land, our cul- 
tivated fields and our pasture grasses. 
This only partially replaces the de- 
pleted stores: of lime. 

“Our heavy lime feeding plants, the 
legumes, such as alfalfa and the 
clovers, need a good supply of lime. 
It is well known that these legumes 
do not thrive on lime-poor soils.”— 
B. W. Kilgore, Director, F. H. Jeter, 
Editor. 


The phosphoric acid content of 
ground bone or bone meal should not 
be overlooked. From 25 to 30 per 
cent is the common proportion with 
considerable nitrogen, 


BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER 


THE ONLY ROAD TO 
PROSPERITY 


Clover and Crop Rotation Are Build- 
ing Better Farms 


More than ninety-four hundred per- 
sons were enthusiastic witnesses at 
the twenty demonstrations of the 
Clover and Prosperity Campaign re- 
cently completed by the Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture in ten eastern 
Missouri counties. Each of these 
meetings was held at the home of 
some farmer who has been cooperat- 
ing with the College and following its 
recommendations with reference to 
the use of lime, fertilizers and inocu- 
lation in securing good stands of 
clover and other legumes. Conse- 
quently a notable feature of each 
meeting was a field of legumes show- 
ing the actual results of these prac- 
LICES: 


MANY APPLE TREES NEED 
PLANT FOOD 


Apple trees on thin upland or other 
poor soil are likely to need fertilizing. 
For such orchards, F. H. Ballou, asso- 
ciate horticulturist, Ohio Experiment 
Station, recommends the application 
of a mixture of equal parts of nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia and 
acid phosphate. 

He would apply these fertilizers 
very early in the spring, just as the 
buds begin to swell. For a poorly 
nourished twenty-year-old apple tree, 
about ten pounds of the mixture is 
suggested. This is scattered evenly 
in a circle beneath and a little beyond 
the branches, but keeping a few feet 
away from the base of the tree. 

For trees from five to ten years of 
age applications of from three to five 
pounds are recommended. 

Fruit trees covered with a rich dark 
green foliage and large twig growth 
probably need very little nitrogenous 
plant food.—Soil Imp. Com. 


$900,000 IN CLUB PRIZES 


_G. L. Noble, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work, reports that $900,000 is 
being offered in prize money to en- 
courage boys and girls club work this 
year in the United States. Fourteen 
states have reported a total of more 
than $263,000, or an average of $18,800 
per state. In one state the amount 
is $75,000. The response from breed 
associations, expositions, business men 
and others shows a substantial in- 
crease over last year when $734,000 
Was awarded. 


EAT MORE MEAT 


Although the United States has only 
one-sixteenth of the world’s popula- 
tion, yet our country has one-sixth 
of the world’s live stock cattle, one- 
half of the mules, one-third of the 
hogs, one-fifth of the horses, and one- 
ninth of the sheep. 

As consumers of meat per capita, 
the United States stands fourth among 
the countries of the world, consuming 
142 pounds per person per year. Those 
leading us are Argentina (281), Aus- 
tralia (263), and New Zealand (213). 
Canada eats 137 pounds and the 
United Kingdom 120 pounds. 
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WORTH CONSIDERING | 


In buying your fertilizers, dea 
with reliable dealers that will trea 
you fair and justly with what yo) 
really need. ; 


Buy high analysis brands of fer 
tilizer, as it is recommended thx 
safest, cheapest and best. You cai 
use your own dirt for fillers, cheape 
than you can buy it, if you want loy 
grade. (i. 

Don’t overlook having a plentifu 
supply of legumes growing at al 
times through the growing season 
Have different varieties, as som 
may prove better than others during 
some seasons. 


The farmer who is striving fo 
the largest crop yields, is like thr 
banker who seeks the highest inter 
est bearing bonds that are safe. Th 
large yields decreases the cost o 
the production. | 


_ Silage is a great saving of feed fo; 
live stock; it is about like having < 
rich pasturage throughout the year 


The farmers should rally to th 
support of the American Farm Bn 
reau Federation in the various county 
organizations, for their own benefit 


Farmers who have not subscribec 
for “BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER’ 
should subscribe at once; it will bi 
an investment that will pay 100 pe 
cent at least. Have your neighbot 
join you and thus treat your neigh 
bor as yourself to a good thing. 


THE FOUNDATION OF 
FARMING 


The soil is the foundation of the 
farm. Everything on the farm come 
from the soil or depends upon it. 

A successful farm cannot be built 
upon a poorly prepared soil founda- 
tion any more than a good farm 
building can be built upon stones 
hastily selected and carelessly pu! 
together. 

The worth of the building is de 
termined before a stick or stone ap- 
pears above the ground and likewise 
the future of the crop is either made 
or marred before the seed is evet 
planted. No amount of labor after- 
ward can make up for lack 6 
thorough foundation work. — { 

This is no new discovery. It has 
been a part of human knowledge fot 
centuries. Yet how easy it is to put 
the knowledge behind us when face¢ 
with the back-breaking task of fim 
ishing a difficult seed-bed. } 

Any man who ‘has dragged back 
and forth across a field dozens of} 
times in the broiling sun knows what 
a temptation it is to stop when the 
job is in just fair shape and deceive 
himself that the crop will somehow 
overcome the handicap of clods, ait 
spaces and lack of moisture. 4 

There is nothing to be saved aul 
everything to be lost in this half-way 
preparation of seed-beds. On_ the 
other hand, it is possible to save a 
least half the time by use of the righ 
tools and methods. 
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SANDY SOIL SUCCESS IS 
THEME OF BULLETIN 


Proper methods of cultivation will 

ake it profitable to farm all but the 

orest of the sandy soils of Wiscon- 

1. The right crops, proper fertili- 

tion and management are essential, 

clare A, R. Whitson and H. W. 

Isperger, in a new bulletin, “Suc- 

led with Sandy Soils,” issued 

, the Wisconsin College of Agri- 

Iture. One-fifth of Wisconsin’s 

res, or 6,000,000 acres, is classed as 

ndy loam, fine sand and sand. 

“To improve sandy soils, acidity 

ast be corrected, humus added to 

ld the soil together and help hold 

e moisture, blowing stopped, and 

e right fertilizers added,” they in- 

it. “Liming is often the first step, 

ice it makes it possible to grow 

‘ops of legumes which fail where 

e soil is acid. Legumes and “ma- 

ire make sandy soils capable of 

oducing more. 

To Improve Sandy Soils 

1, Add lime. 

2. Stop blowing of land. 

3. Apply proper fertilizers, to 
supply elements lacking in 
the soil. Clover, alfalfa, and 
other legumes, either plowed 
under for green manure or 
fed to dairy cattle and the 
manure returned to the soil, 
will add nitrogen and humus. 
The addition of phosphate 
and potash in some of their 
more available forms as fer- 
tilizers is frequently neces- 

sary. 

By plowing in the spring, by plant- 

g windbrakes, by growing cover 

ops and by using a corrugated 

ller, sandy soils may be protected 

d improved. A firm seed bed to- 

ther with thorough cultivation to 

nserve moisture and kill the weeds 
akes profitable crops possible. 

Rotations for sandy soils should 

ovide crops which build up the fer- 

ity of the soil. Among the best 
sh crops are soy bean and clover 
red. Potatoes can be grown when 
good degre of fertility has been at- 
lined. Hay, legumes and corn sup- 
rt live stock. The nurse crop is 
eded to protect the sandy soil in 

e winter and spring. Rye makes a 

lendid nurse crop on sand. Al- 

Ifa is one of the best crops for 

ndy soil and will succeed when 

ooperly sown and fertilized... The 
tation of corn, rye and clover is 

e best general rotation for sandy 

ils in a fair condition of fertility. 

vy beans and rye can be grown in 
tation on the poorer sand sails 

d can be used in the process of 

ilding up fertility. 


FILL ’EM UP 


The heavy movement of grain starts 
is week, 

The Department of Transportation 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
m asks all shippers to see that all 
‘ain cars are loaded as heavy as pos- 
le in order to preserve the present 
pply of cars. The loading of an 
tra five or ten thousand pounds in 
car will mean the saving of many 
yusands of cars. Shippers should 
their utmost to help carriers avoid 
other shortage such as existed last 
1 and winter. 
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LIBERATION OF PLANT FOOD 


The chemical analysis of the soil 
gives the invoice of fertility actually 
present in the soil strata sampled and 
analyzed, but the rate of liberation is 
governed by many factors, some of 
which may be controlled by the farm- 
er, while others are largely beyond 
his control. Chief among the control- 
lable factors which influence the liber- 
ation of plant food are limestone and 
decaying organic matter. Tillage also 
has considerable effect in this connec- 
tion. / 
Effect of Limestone 


Limestone corrects the acidity of 
the soil and thus encourages the de- 
velopment, not only of the nitrogen- 
gathering bacteria which live in the 
nodules on the roots of clover, cow- 
peas, and other legumes, but also the 
nitrifying bacteria which have power 
to transform the insoluble and un- 
available organic nitrogen i1.to soluble 
and available nitrate nitrogen. At the 
same time, the products of this de- 
composition have power to dissolve 
the minerals contained in the soil, 
such as potassium and magnesium, 
and also to dissolve the insoluble 
phosphate and limestone which may 
be applied in low-priced forms. Thus, 
in the conversion of sufficient organic 
nitrogen into nitrate nitrogen for a 
100-bushel crop of corn, the nitrous 
acid formed is alone sufficient to con- 
vert seven times as much insoluble 
tricalcium phosphate into soluble 
monocalcium phosphate as would be 
required to supply the phosphorus 
for the same crop. 


Effect of Organic Matter 


Organic matter may be supplied by 
animal manures, consisting of the ex- 
creta of animals and usually accom- 
panied by more or less stable litter, 
and by plant manures, including green 
manure crops and cover crops plowed 
under and also crop residues such as 
stalks, straw, and chaff. The rate of 
decay of organic matter depends 
largely upon its age, condition, and 
origin, and it may be hastened by 
tillage. The chemical analysis shows 
correctly the total organic carbon, 
which constitutes, as a rule, but little 
more than half the organic matter; 
so that 20,000 pounds of organic car- 
bon in the plowed soil of an acre cor- 
responds to nearly 20 tons of organic 
matter. But this organic matter con- 
sists largely of the old organic resi- 
dues that have accumulated during 
the past centuries because they were 
resistant to decay, and 2 tons of 
clover or cowpeas plowed under may 
have greater power to liberate plant 
food than the 20 tons of old, inactive 
organic matter. The history of the 
individual farm or field must be de- 
pended upon for information con- 
cerning recent additions of active or- 
ganic matter, whether in application 
of farm manure, in legume crops or 
in sods of old pastures. 


The condition of the organic matter 
of the soil is indicated more or less 
definitely by the ratio of carbon to 
nitrogen. As an average, the fresh 
organic matter incorporated with soils 
about twenty times as much carbon as 
the nitrogen, but the carbohydrates 
ferment and decompose much more 
rapidly than the nitrogenous matter; 
and the old resistant organic residues, 
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such as are found in normal subsoils, 
commonly contain only five or six 
times as much carbon as nitrogen. 
Soils of normal physical composition, 
such as loam, clay loam, silt loam 
and fine sandy loam, when in good 
productive condition, contain about 
twelve to fourteen times as much car- 
bon as nitrogen in the surface soil; 
while in old, worn’ soils that are 
greatly in need of fresh, active or- 
ganic manures, the ratio is narrower, 
sometimes falling below ten of carbon 
to one of nitrogen. Except in newly 
made alluvial soils, the ratio is usually 
narrower in the sub-surface and sub- 
soil than in the surface stratum. 


The most satisfa¢tory and _ eco- 
nomical method\of fértilization is by 
the use of manur€S inimals main- 
tained on the fariy X° rhat the farm 
produces. 


s 


A Guaranteed Treatment 
For Abortion and Failure to Breed 


Purebred stock of all 
kinds—particularly hogs 
and cattle—are very 
susceptible to the dis- 
ease commonly called 
Contagious Abortion, 
which may result in 
either Abortion or Fail- 
ure to Breed. This dis- 
ease can be perma- 
nently cured and thou- 
sands of prominent 
breeders testify to the 
success of the Kellogg 
Treatment. It is a guar- 
R eniced wee tes hogs 
and cows and is fed 
IN STOCK either in bran or salt, 
requiring no other at- 
tention. Excellent for all stock, keeping them 
in a healthy breeding condition. State number 
of animals and their general breeding condi- 
tion when writing for our free booklet and 
price list. 
H. W. KELLOGG CoO., 
948 Carroll Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Read 
The Duroc 
Journal 


PUBLISHED 18 times a 
year in the interest of 
pure bred Duroc Jersey 
swine. The paper that 
keeps you in touch with 
all the leading breeders 
and keeps you informed as 
to the proper bloodlines 
and type. 


You Can Increase 
The Productivity 


of your farm by raising big, 
prolific purebred Duroc Jersey 
Swine. You can increase the 
efficiency of your swine output 
by reading The Duroc Journal. 
Subscribe today. $1.00 a year, 
three years for $2.00. 


The F. F. Devore Pub. Co. 
1216 Howard St., 


Omaha, Neb. 
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FACTS CONCERNING THE MAN- 


UFACTURE OF FERTILIZERS 
In his paper on “The Fertilizer Busi- 
ness. as aC} dal’ Tudustry,’ a. Se 
Lodge, Asimonr\Fertilizer Works, 


Chicago, pr ee the following in- 
teresting facis eOfcerning the man- 
ufacture of fer eis. 

The fertilizei iness is the largest 
group of the h:avy-chemical indus- 
tries. 

More than 90 p: 
the ingredients w! 


by weight of 
enter into the 


composition of th tilizers con- 
sumed in South Carolina—the largest 
fertilizer-consuming § -e strictly 
chemicals. 

It requires aprroxi! 34 mil- 
lion tons of chem ad upply the 
annual demand * er in “the 
United States— 10° per cent, 


or 750,000 ten 


sting mostly of 


cottonseed cking-house tank- 
age, fish ‘ood meal and lesser 
tonnages parbage tankage, proc- 
essed and other waste prod- 
uct L 

cyanie ammoniates, such as gar- 
bage, scrap leather, feathers, hair and 


felt are processed either by digestion 
with acid or by long-pressure cooking 
in order to convert the complex nitro- 
gen compounds into forms readily 
available for plant use. 

Phosphate rock, from a tonnage 
point of view, is the most important 
raw fertilizer material. About 2% 
million tons of phosphate rock were 
consumed in producing the 7% million 
tons of fertilizer consumed in the 
United States in 1914. 

It takes approximately 1,100 pounds 
of phosphate rock and 1,100 pounds 
of sulfuric acid to produce a finished 
ton of acid phosphate. 

To produce 1,100 pounds of sulfuric 
acid, 233 pounds of sulfur and 7 
pounds of nitrate of soda are neces- 
sary—the sulfur being obtained from 
Louisiana and Texas, and the nitrate 
of soda from Chili. 

This country produces more sulfate 
of ammonia than it consumes. In 
1920, 367,000 tons were produced. We 
have exported practically 100,000 tons 
per year for the last two years. 

Cyanamid is made in this country 
only at Niagara Falls. 

Ammonium nitrate is the original 
chemical produced at Muscle Shoals. 
Owing to its nitrogen concentration 
and its physical condition, it is not a 
very satisfactory fertilizer. 

About 25 to 30 per cent of the aver- 
age cost of fertilizer to the farmer 
represents freight—including freight 
on raw materials, supplies and on the 
finished goods. 

A fireproof, modern, complete fer- 
tilizer plant. having a capacity of 
60,000 tons of fertilizer represents an 
me saen of about one million dol- 
ars. 

Practically all fertilizer must be 
shipped from the factory within a 
period of three months—eight weeks 
in the spring and four in the fall. 

The fertilizer industry has invested 
in the United States about 300 million 
dollars in its effort to supply the ag- 
riculture of this country and of the 
world with the best fertilizer. 


Unleached hardwood ashes will sup- 
ply potash to the soil and frequently 
contain as high as 8 per cent of potash 
in the form of carbonate. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA PRACTICE 


We give you what'our experience 
in Faulk county, South Dakota, as 
practical. 

Four and five year rotations are rec- 
ommended for this county. Corn fol- 
lowed by wheat followed by oats or 
barley with sweet clover sown at the 
same time as the oats or barley is a 
good four year rotation. A five year 
rotation that is working reasonably 
well with us is corn, winter wheat 
or rye followed by corn followed by 
oats with which is sown sweet clover. 


There is no simple satisfactory test 
an ordinary farmer can make to show 
the proper fertilizer need of his land 
that I know of. There is a test that 
every farmer can make which, while 
not absolutely accurate, will give him 
a very good general idea of what his 
land needs. The test which I speak 
of is that of planting several small 
plots making the addition of manure 
alone to one plot, of manure and rock 
phosphate or acid phosphate to an- 
other plot, of manure and complete 
fertilizer to another plot and of a com- 
plete fertilizer alone. Many variations 
of this test plot system can be used, 
any of which will give some very 
good ideas and suggestions to the 
farm operator.—Chas. J. Gilbert, Agr. 
Agt., Faulkton, S. Dak. 


A BIG MISTAKE 


There are very few farmers who I 
ever talked with who are not willing 
to acknowledge, although they might 
in most instances be considered by 
their neighbors as being highly suc- 
cessful, that they have made mis- 
takes. 


Some were free to admit that some 
of their mistakes were quite serious. 
The trouble generally had proven as 
danger signals, thus preventing the 
duplicating of the error; in this man- 
ner they had proved a service and a 
schooling for them. 


I will make one exception. I 
talked to one man who asserted that 
he never made a mistake, that there 
was no necessity for it if you knew 
your business. I found out in a very 
short time that it was a mistake on 
my part to prolong the conversation 
with =a) man not this *“character.. “in 
fact, he was not able to detect his 
own mistakes and had so overes- 
timated his abilities that he could not 
realize nor would not admit a mis- 
take pointed out to him. This party’s 
greatest mistake was in misjudging 
his own qualification. 

The majority of men engaged in 
any business are anxious to ‘have 
mistakes made known to them to en- 
able them to avoid them. 


ALFALFA EQUALS BRAN 


Alfalfa is the cheapest source of 
protein. When wheat bran is worth 
$22.00 per ton good alfalfa hay is 
worth on the average $20.00 to $22.00 
per ton, because alfalfa is equal to 
wheat bran (pound for pound) in 
feeding value, so says Dr. Perry G. 
Holden, who speaks from practical 
experience as a farm manager and 
educator. 
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RULING ON FARM SPELLING | 


The Missouri State Board of Aga 
culture today announced a ruling or 
the spelling or form of writing five 
words, each of which has been givin 
writers and proofreaders a lot of via 
Four of the words have been used a: 
two words, but are now to be writter 
as one word without hyphen The 
most troublesome and most used wor¢ 
is stated first and should be writter 
as a single word without hyphen as 
“livestock.” 


The same single word rule without 
hyphen applies henceforth to “pure; 
bred,” “butterfat” and “broomcorn.” 


The word meaning to use ¢@ 
threshing machine in handling grain is 
no longer “thrash,” but it should here, 
after and henceforth be “thresh.” 


This ruling of the Missouri State 
Board, through Secretary Jewel. 
Mayes, is in conformity with a late de- 
cision made by the “Committee on 
Terminology” of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. | 


By observation any reader will 
speedily see the “mixed pickles” of 
the usage of these five words at the 
present time, the “unscrambling” oj 
which has come none too soon. 


| 


TO FATTEN A CARLOAD? 


It is a good question, “How much 
feed does it take to fatten a carloac 
of cattle, a carload of hogs, a carloa¢ 
of sheep?” 

The Missouri State Board of Agri: 
culture submits the following figures 
based on investigations by the Unitec 
States Department of Agriculture: 

Six hundred bushels of corn and 1) 
tons of hay will fatten 250 lambs 
weighing 55 pounds each and make 
them weigh 80 pounds. This wil 
make one double-deck carload. 

Four hundred and fifty bushels o 
corn and 2,750 pounds of tankage o1 
fish meal will fatten 70 hogs averag: 
ing 100 pounds, to 200 pounds, making 
one carload. 

One thousand one hundred bushel 
of corn, 10 tons of alfalfa hay, and { 
tons of straw will fatten 20 steer: 
averaging 850 pounds, making then 
gain 325 pounds each in 180 days 
This is an average carload. 


RECIPE FOR PRODUCTION > 
ECONOMY 


Dr. F. E. Bear, Professor of Soils 
Ohio State University, says, “The re 
duction in expenditures in fertilizers 
limestone and, other soil-improving 
agencies, with the continued cultiva 
tion of the same number of acres 
usually means an increased cost pe 
bushel of grain produced. ...... If, in 
stead of cutting the acre applicatiot 
of fertilizer in two, the acreage wer 
reduced and a higher rate of applica 
tion made over the cropped acreag 
than before, the total productiot1 
could be maintained at an actual re 
duction in cost per bushel........ 

“Judging by the experimental test 
at Wooster, the acre yields of Ohi 
crops could be doubled simply by 
doing systematically over lon 
periods of time the things that ar 
now generally recognized as essentia 
in good soil Ee i 


: 
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FAITH IN THE SOIL 


“Write the vision, and make it plain upon tables, that he may run that 
readeth it.” 


Every person young or old, rich or poor, is dependent upon the soil for 
his existence and every blessing which follows with it. 


The home of the Soil is the Farm, it is through the farm it blesses 
the farmer directly and mankind indirectly. 


The farmers who are the occupiers’of the soil must, to achieve success, 
have an enduring faith in the soil to respond to methods of farming which 
the highest schools of agriculture have established as correct. 


Scientific investigation of the soil and the natural laws governing it, 
showing the necessity of properly feeding the soil to enable it to retain 
its productive strength has not been generally practiced. 


a 
. 


To produce, maximum yield of crops, the soil must be supplied with 
certain known elements. 


For a full understanding of the proper feeding and methods of treatment 
of the soil for common practical use of farmers we are entering a new cycle 
for which all progressive farmers should qualify. 


Published monthly by JAS. BAYNES & CO., Webster Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SUBSCRIPTION 25 CENTS A YEAR 
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Don’t Nurse Trouble. 
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INSPIRE LOVE FOR THE FARM 


The boys on the farm should have 
the germ propagated that will be the 
ruling passion and chief aim of their 
life. There is an earnest longing for 
this at an earlier age than is generally 
supposed. 

The boy is quite small when he first 
shows an eagerness to call something 
on the farm his. It may be a pig, 
calf, lamb or colt that he takes a pride 
in claiming as belonging to him, 

This is a feature which should be 
cultivated, as it will be strengthening 
the tender loving chords, which will 
attach him more firmly to the farm. 
He should early be given something 
or some share of it, in which he will 
have some responsibility in its care, 
that will inspire him to look after it, 
for the sake of the result in its sale, 
when he should receive his portion, 
which will, prove it no dream, but a 
reality. 

This generates the ambition and 
strengthens the esteem and ability of 
the boy, that will enable his thoughts, 
awaken his enterprise, increase his 
energies with mutual benefit to him- 
self, his mother, father and home. 

In this manner he will grow into 
manhood with a feeling of inde- 
pendence and _ self-respect, with an 
ardent love for his parents, brothers, 
sisters and home, that cannot be 
shaken, as his heart will be established 
there. He will be of noble manhood 
that will place him in the front rank 
of the progressive, successful, influ- 
ential farmers. 
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BIGGEST DOLLAR 


One dollar invested in a five-year 
subscription in /“BAYNES’ SOIL 
IMPROVER,” which will entitle you 
to a premium of the 74-page booklet, 
“Feeding Dairy Cows,” by G. H. 
Humphrey and F. B. Morrison, the 
highest authority on feeds in the 
United States or Europe. This book 
is a schooling itself, specialized on the 
dairy feeding. One party said the in- 
formation in it was worth ten dollars 
to him. 

It answers hundreds of questions on 
all kinds of feed, and on the feeding 
of cows in all conditions. Feeds that 
are wasteful, etc. 

You will get double value for your 
dollar. Pin a dollar bill to your letter 
with your name and postoffice ad- 
dress plainly written and you will be 
made glad twice that we hitched these 
two up-to-date servants together; they 
make a team that is bound to get 
there. 


A LANDMARK 
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sending in subscription for “BAYNE’S 
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received the sample copy of your 
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an image of wood or stone. With 
hopes of every farmer becoming a soil 
improver I am subscribing.” 
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A FARMER’S LAMENT 


There are many farmers who h: 
made it known that they did not ft 
comprehend the scientific instruct 
sent out relative to soil fertilizi 
There were complications and te 
nical chemical names which are und 
stood by those who have had the be 
fit of a schooling on this line, wh 
most common farmers have not 
ceived. This prevents them from h 
ing a clear understanding of the 
formation. 

We are introducing in our Septe 
ber issue of “BAYNES’ SOIL I 
PROVER” a schooling consisting 
ten lessons used by one of the st 
colleges of agriculture for their jun 
club classes, We start with the 
mary lessons No. 1 and 2 in Septe 
ber issue and publish two of the 1 
sons a month for five months. 

These will give our readers a f 
months’ schooling on this line. Th 
should be read carefully and stud 
until acquired. 

This will benefit those of our re 
ers needing it and is an easy school: 
without loss of time. Cheap way 
become an expert. If you love y« 
neighbors as yourself, have them j 
you in this school. The quarter loc 
small, but it pays for twelve mont 
subscription, and takes in the ten | 
sons. 


From which experience of others 
we profit most, their successes or f: 
ures? It would seem that we wo 
profit most from that which cau: 
the others the greatest sacrifice. — 


~ MAGAZINE 


Fol. 1 


PRIMARY LESSON 1 
Plant Foods and Their Sources 


| 
: 
1. If you own a pig, and want it to 
row into a big hog, you expect to 
red it every day. Plants, also, need 
5od for their growth. When a grain 
f corn is put into the ground and 
prouts and grows and finally makes 
| big stalk with an ear of many hun- 
ved grains, you know that this stalk 
ad ear were not made from nothing. 
ut did you ever stop to think what 
ind of food the corn plant and other 
fants live and grow on, where this 
»od comes from, and how much of it 
ne plant uses? In these lessons we 
re going to study these things. We 
vant to know these things, because 
nowing them should help us to grow 
iigger and better crops. 


2. Plants need ten plant foods for 
neir growth. If any one of these is 
anting very little or no growth can 
2 made. The names of these ten 
ant foods are: Carbon, oxygen, 
ydrogen, nitrogen, phosphorus, po- 
ssium, calcium, magnesium, sulphur 
ad iron, 


\3. These plant foods no doubt seem 
ry strange. Really it is only the 
jamves' that are strange. The plant 
vods, themselves, make up the larger 
lart of many of our most common 
ibstances. For instance, the air is 
‘most one-fifth oxygen and four-fifths 
\trogen. Water is about one-eighth 
ydrogen and seven-eighths oxygen 
'y weight. Coal contains much car- 
jon. Our common rocks all contain 
‘ore or less of the other six plant 
ods. 


.4. One reason why the names of 
ese plant foods seem strange is be- 
use we are using the term foods 
‘re for plants in a way a little differ- 
it from the way we would use the 
rm in speaking of foods for people. 
read is a common food for people, 
at bread is made from a number of 
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different things, such as flour, milk, 
etc. If we knew how, we could further 
separate the flour and milk, etc., which 
make the bread into a number of sim- 
pler things, and so on, until finally we 
would get. to things so simple that 
they could be no further divided. 

5. Chemists have found that the 
earth and everything on it are’made 
up of about eighty of these very sim- 
ple things, just put together in dif- 
ferent ways. These very simple things 
are called elements. The ten plant 
foods are elements. 


6. Elements usually are not found 
singly or uncombined, but nearly al- 
Ways joined together with one or 
more other elements. Sulphur and 
iron are the only two of the plant food 
elements that are commonly known in 
the uncombined. state; the others 
usually are combined among them- 
selves or with still other elements. 
Plants always take up their plant 
foods in some combined form and 
change it so as to use the elements 
they need. 


7. Plants get their carbon and oxy- 
gen from the carbon dioxide gas of the 
air. This gas is thown off from the 
lungs of animals in breathing. It is 
also formed when coal, wood and 
other vegetable materials are burned 
or when they decay. It fotms a very 
small part of the air, but there is 
enough to supply all that plants will 
ever need, Hydrogen is obtained from 
the water which is taken up from the 
soil. Carbon, oxygen and hydrogen 
make up the larger part of plants, or 
more than nine-tenths. 


8. Before we can understand where 
plants get their nitrogen, we will have 
to notice something about the nature 
of our land. We think of land or soil 
as made up of two different kinds of 
matter, These two are mineral matter 
and organic matter. A very long time 
ago, the surface of our fields was not 


as it is now, but the solid rock came, 


entirely up to the top. In many nat- 
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ural ways this solid was broken down 
first into small rocks, then into coarse 
sand particles and finally into the very 
fine particles we find in the soil now. 
From the very first of this breaking- 
down process, plants and later animals 
began to live and die on the land and 
their remains to become mixed with 
the broken-down rock. Thus. was our 
soil formed—the mineral part being 
the remains of the old rocks, and the 
organic part being the remains of de- 
cayed plants and animals. 

9. There was no nitrogen in the 
original rocks. All the nitrogen now 
in the soil has been added from the 
gaseous nitrogen of the air and is 
found only in the soil organic matter. 
This nitrogen from the air has been 
added to the soil mainly through the 
erowth of certain plants, which, under 
certain conditions, have the peculiar 
power of using the nitrogen of the air. 
These plants leave this nitrogen com- 
bined in solid form in their tissues, 
and when they are added to the soil, 
other plants can use it. The plants 
which have this power of using the 
air nitrogen are the legume plants, 
such as the clovers, alfalfa, cowpeas, 
soy beans, etc. All other plants, corn, 
oats, timothy, etc., must use the nitro- 
gen in the soil, which has been placed 
there largely through the growth of 
legume plants. Without the growth 
of legume plants, farming, as we have 
it now, could not be carried on. 

10. The six other plant foods, phos- 
phorus, potassium, calcium, magne- 
sium, sulphur and iron must be taken 
from the soil by all plants. These six 
plant foods were present in the origi- 
nal rocks, and on their breaking down, 
remained behind in the soil. 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY* 


How do plants grow? 1. Name the 
ten plant foods. 2. Where do plants 
get their oxygen and carbon? 7. 
Where does the hydrogen come from? 
7. What two kinds of matter make 
up soils? 8. In which part of soils is 
the soil nitrogen found? 9, How did 
the the nitrogen get there? 9. What 
plants are able to use the air nitro- 
gen? 9. Where must other plants get 
their nitrogen? 9. Where do plants 
get their phosphorus, potassium, cal- 


*Numbers refer to the paragraphs in 
which the answers will be found. 
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cium, magnesium, sulphur and iron? 10. 
How did these six plant foods get into 
the soils? 10. 


LESSON 2 


The Need for Feeding Crops. Plant 
Foods Likely to Be Low in Soils 


1. From what has been: said, it 
might seem that plants or crops would 
feed themselves without any help from 
the farmer. It perhaps seems as if all 
the farmer has to do is to plow the 
ground, plant the seed, keep down the 
weeds, and the crop will take care of 
itself. But this is not entirely true, 
for, as you know, one field may grow 
big crops, while another nearby may 
grow very small crops. 

2. We calla soil that will grow big 
crops a rich or fertile soil, and one 
that will grow only small crops a poor 
or infertile soil. There are a.number 
of things which have to do with mak- 
ing soils fertile or infertile. The 
drainage of the soil is important. A 
flat field that is wet much of the time 
will not grow good crops. Such 
fields are very often tile drained to 
remove the water, and may then pro- 
duce good crops. The physical con- 
dition of a soil is important. By phys- 
ical condition we mean the way the 
soil works; whether it plows well or 
not; whether it tends to be loose and 
mellow or, on the other hand, hard 
and compact. The power a soil has, 
like a sponge, of holding much of the 
rainfall so that crops do not suffer for 
moisture during the dry spells, is also 
important. But one of the most im- 
portant things having to do with the 
fertility of soils is the amount of plant 
food they contain, and most often the 
reason why one field produces better 
crops than another nearby, is because 
the one contains more plant food than 
the other. 
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3. For a soil to be poor does not 
necessarily mean that it is poor or 
low in all the plant foods; it may be 
poor in only one. If a soil contains 
enough of all the plant foods except 
phosphorus to grow a big crop and 
contains only enough phosphorus to 
srow a small crop, then a small crop 
is all that can be grown. If you were 
to build a dam across a small stream 
to make a pond, very likely it would 
be higher in some places than in 
others, but the lowest place in the 
dam would determine the height of 
water in the pond. In much the same 
way the plant food supplied in lowest 
amount determines the size of crop 
that can be grown. Most soils are low 
in only one or two, or at the most 
three plant\foods. The plant foods 
which are low in soils and which hold 
down crop yields are known as the 
limiting plant foods. 

4. Some of the ten plant foods are 
much more likely to be limiting plant 
foods than others. Oxygen and car- 
bon come from the air and hence can 
never be limiting plant foods. Hydro- 
zen comes from the water and is 
plentiful so long as there is plenty of 
water. All the other plant foods must 
be obtained from the soil by all crops 
(except the legume crops, which can 
use the air nitrogen under proper con- 
ditions). Iron, however, is used by 
crops in such small amounts and is 
present in all soils in such large 
amounts as never to be a limiting 
plant food. Likewise magnesium, sul- 
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phur and calcium are probably present 
in large enough amounts in most soils 
not to be limiting plant foods. 


5. Nitrogen, phosphorus and potas- 
sium are the three usually thought to 
be the common limiting plant foods. 
Nitrogen and phosphorus are in truth! 
limiting plant foods in very many 
soils, being present in such small 
amounts as to make impossible the 
growth of large crops. Potassium 
should not be considered a common 
limiting plant food. In most soils the 
supply is sufficient for large crops if 
conditions are made favorable for its 
use. 


6. Hardly any of the soils of Ken- 
tucky are actually low in potassium. 


Some of the soils of the state, how- ~ 


ever, as we will notice later, are 
farmed so poorly that crops are not 
able to get from the soil all they need. 

7. The soils of the well-known 
Bluegrass region of Kentucky, and 
many of the bottom land soils, con- 
tain plenty of phosphorus, The other 
soils of the state are low in phos- 
phorus. All the soils of the state are 
low in nitrogen. The best soils of the 
Bluegrass and the best bottom land 
soils contain the most nitrogen. Most 
of the other soils of the state are very 
low in nitrogen. 

8. Practically all the nitrogen in 
soils is found in the soil organic mat- 
ter. This means that the soils which 
are low in nitrogen are also low in 
organic matter. We will later learn 
that organic matter in soil does a num- 
ber of other useful things besides sup- 
plying nitrogen. 

9. Crops get most of their plant 
food from the plowed layer of soils. 
This is one reason why it pays to 
plow six to eight inches deep rather 
than four. An acre of soil to a depth 
of six to eight inches weighs around 
two million pounds. In this acre sur- 
face two million pounds of soil, the 
soils of the Bluegrass region of Ken- 
tucky contain from two to nine thou- 
sand pounds of phosphorus; the best 
bottom land soils, from 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds; and the rest of the soils of 
the state only about 700 to 1,000 
pounds. 
state contain 25,000 pounds or more of 
potassium in this acre surface two 
million pounds. 


10. The amount of phosphorus and 
also of potassium in soils decreases 
slowly through the sale of crops and 
livestock from the farm, and the soil 
tends in this way to become poorer in 
these plant foods the longer it is 
farmed; but for the most part the 
amount of phosphorus and potassium 
present in soils today is determined 
by the amount present when the soils 
were clearéd. Also the amount of 
phosphorus and potassium in soils is 
about the same in all the farms of the 
same community. 


11. The amount of nitrogen in 
soils, on the other hand, differs very 
much from farm to farm, sometimes 
even between different fields on the 
same farms. The amount of nitrogen 
in soils depends much more on the 
kind of farming that has been done 
there in the past than does the amount 
of phosphorus and potassium. On 
some farms, cultivated and grain crops 
have been grown much of the time 
and most of the crops grown have 
been taken entirely from the land; or 
in other words, no farm manure or 


Nearly all the soils of the. 
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vegetable material, such as corn stalks 
wheat straw, clover and cowpea crop 
has been put back on the land. Th 
soil on such a farm grows poor i 
nitrogen very fast. Usually the mai 
reason why one farm produces muc 
poorer crops than another one nearb 
is because the poor farm has bee: 
farmed so that most of its organi 
matter and nitrogen have been los 
Many of the soils of Kentucky contai 
no more than two thousand pounds o 
nitrogen in the surface two millio 
pounds of an acre. 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 


Give some reasons why one fiel 
will produce larger crops than ar 
other. 2, What is meant bya limitin 
plant food? 3. Name the three mos 
common limiting plant foods. 5. Ar 
any of the soils of Kentucky low i 
potassium? 6. In what parts of Ker 
tucky are the soils low in phosphorus 
7. In nitrogen? 7. How does farmin 
tend to make lands poorer? 10 and 1 
What plant food in soils is most itr 
fluenced by the kind of farming th: 
has been done? 11. 


THE DOUBLE TEAM, SOIL AN! 
SEED? 1. @ 


The farmer who raises winter whe: 
should select proper seed and a goo 
yielder and thus give the soil a goo 
chance with its manuring and othe 
fertilizing feed to balance the ratio 
to prepare it to produce from 35 to! 
bushels of wheat. 

Where the soil is analyzed so th: 
its condition is known and then su 
plied with just what would put it : 
best condition with the proper moi 
ture to give the maximum yield it wi 
get your approval. 


MAKING A SPECIALTY 


Prof. Henry says: “That no mé 
can reach success as a teacher or ii 
vestigator until he narrows his subje 
to one line.” If you want success, ye 
can learn how others have reached 
and made fortunes for themselve 
You get the benefit of their exper 
ence, without the risk or cost that the 
went through. This is an opportuni 
to procure valuable information ar 
instruction. teaches you a successf 
business at an insignificant cost. 

It is readily conceded that no o1 
man knows all the good things nece 
sary to make a success, except he hi 
gathered it from the collected wisdo 
of many. Those who believe the 
know it all are usually those wl 
know the least and are generally fai 
ures. ; 

The progressive farmer is alwa: 
anxious to. learn all that he can to e 
able him to keep at the front of h 
business. The business farmer finds 
necessary to obtain all the informatic 
possible to enable him to compe 
with his progressive neighbor. TI! 
most satisfactory plan of acquirir 
correct knowledge necessary to reat 
success is from practical experience | 
those who have made their business 
success. 
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S<DITORIALS 


ON’T NURSE TROUBLE; OVER- 
COME WITH COURAGE 


The great body of farmers of the 
nited States have been tested in 
e past, many times, with arduous and 
facult troubles, in which their in- 
rests were hazarded and have proved 
jual to the occasion. They are not 
, a class weaklings, but have the 
ilor to firmly meet the matter and 
lve it fairly and fearlessly. The 
raggling exceptions are ciphers in 
ont of the dot and therefore deduct 
othing from the the body of farmers. 


The reduced price of wheat caused 
y the world surplus, while it is re- 
-etted by all, is being thoroughly in- 
sstigated by the American Farm Bu- 
‘au Federation. After getting all the 
cts they will determine the right 
yurse to pursue to secure the best 
‘sults for the farmers having wheat 
) market. 


'We appear to be on the eve of 
volving another cycle in farming ad- 
ancement, which the present condi- 
on has demonstrated the need of. 


The power and service of the Ameri- 

an Farm Bureau in acting in behalf 
{ the farmers as a whole in treating 
1e various subjects for the best in- 
rests of all, is proven the correct, 
sasonable and forceful business way 
act. ; 


This forward advance step in agri- 
ulture is the universal opinion of 
Miers of the necessity to protect the 
artility of their soil, by feeding it in 
ae various ways proven successful by 
‘xperience. This progressive act will 
Jevate agriculture to a higher plane. 
't will be an act of justice to the soil. 
also avoid specializing on a single 
rain crop. 

_ The farmer element consists of loy- 
], law-abiding people who have al- 
rays responded to the call of the gov- 
‘rmment with a promptness exceeded 
.y none. They acknowledge the equal 
ights and privileges of all other citi- 
ens of the United States, and do not 
sk for anything that they would not 
e willing to grant to others. They 
rganize, not to harm or injure others, 
ut to defend their own interests as 
roducers and prevent the consumers 
eing at the mercy of profiteers. 
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The farmers of the United States 
are the solid pillars that safely and 
securely uphold the nation. They are 
the producers of the sustenance of 
human life, and the source of the es- 
sentials necessary for almost every 
other industry in the country. These 
products of the soil of the United 
States are larger than those of any 
other country on the globe. They not 
only supply the wants of our own peo- 
ple, but in addition will fulfill the 
shortage of several other countries. 

The farmers of the United States 
have a right to be proud of their voca- 
tion and their citizenship. 


PURE BRED SEED 


The value of pure bred seed for 
grain and plants is as fully established 
as it is with pure bred livestock. Like 
produces like is nature’s law. By se- 


lecting the choicest of the pure bred . 


seed, and feeding the producing soil, 
the favored feed required, will not 
only maintain the quality and purity, 
but establish an improved strain or 
family by intelligently pursuing it. 


It is claimed that one reason for 
weeds becoming so hardy and such 
vigorous growers, contesting and 
crowding cultivated plants, was be- 
cause of the continued war against 
weeds, those that through hardiness 
had survived produced a robust race 
trait. 


DIVERSIFIED FARMING SAFEST 
AND BEST 


The famer who diversifies the pro- 
ductions on his-farm with multi-crops, 
and a general line of varied live stock 
and fowls, has realized this season the 
practical advantages over the one crop 
specialist. Especially is this the case 
where the one crop farmer has placed 
his entire dependence upon a wheat 
crop. 

One of the strange features of the 
market was that in June and July 
wheat was selling at times as low as 
96%4 cents for 60 lbs. and corn at the 
same time was 8914 cents for 56 lbs. 
The corn is principally fed on the farm 
and therefore the soil has the benefit 
of ‘the retained fertilizer, while 
wheat sold from the farm causes a loss 
of the fertility that was required to 
produce it. 


The price of hogs has held up well 
under the largely increased number re- 
ceived at the markets this season. 
Beef cattle, sheep and lambs have 
brought a fair price during most of 
the time. There was no complaint on 
wool or cotton. 


The weak point has been on market- 
ing the farm produce. There has been 
too many handlers, each of whom had 
a commission between the producer 
and consumer. 


The Farm Bureau Federation is 
working out a system of co-operative 
marketing to overcome this unreason- 
able commission charge. The low 
price of wheat has been the principal 
reason for the complaint of the farm- 
ers who make a specialty of this crop, 
while all farmers who have wheat to 
sell will be cut some in their receipts, 
while some of their other products 
will make wp for it. The diversified 
farmer has something to sell all 
through the year. 
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It is fortnuate that the farmers spe- 
cializing in almost exclusive wheat 
raising for their market crop are lim- 
ited to but a few states. There is good 
reason to believe these will largely 
change their one crop system before 
another year. 

The figures show how the over pro- 
duction lowers the price of the whole 
crop. The estimate of the crop pro- 
duced by the United States growers 
for the year is 821,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, while the United States con- 
sumes 550,000,000 bushels and besides 
seed and feed leaves for export 272,- 
000,000 bushels. If there had only 
been raised what was consumed it 
would have sold at $1.50 per bushel 
which would have amounted to more 
money than if the whole crop of that 
consumed and also exported had sold 
for a dollar a bushel. ‘Don’t put all 
the eggs in one basket” is a good pre- 
cept to follow. 


LARGE YIELDS CHEAPENS 
COST 


The desirability of increasing the 
fertility of the soil is so apparent that 
all will agree with the proposition 

One of the urgent needs of farmers 
today is to lower the crop production 
cost. This can be done by increasing 
the yield, and is accomplished most 
readily through fertilizing the soil. 

Every farmer is awake to the fact 
of the necessity of keeping up the 
soil’s fertility. To do this the best 
methods of feeding the soil must be 
followed for\greatest success. 

The feeding of the soil may be done 
in a wasteful and costly manner where 
the farmer has not adopted the best 
proven modes, as shown by scientific 
tests. 

It has been shown that with wheat 
three-fourths of the whole cost would 
be the same for yield of 24 bushels per 
acre as it would be for 16 bushels and 
for corn would be same for yield of 
60 bushels per acre as for 40 bushels. 
Through the fertility of the soil is the 
principal means of increasing the 
yields and therefore of diminishing the 
cost of crop production. 

The farmer who studies carefully 
his crop yields in a business way, will 
turn his attention to the necessity of 
enlarging the yields per acre of his 
crops. The farmer who can maintain 
the productive strength of his soil and 
at the same time increase his yields is 
like a bank paying dividends and in- 
creasing its surplus at same time. 

It has been shown by experiment 
station trials that the judicious use of 
homemade manure and other fertiliz- 
ers have paid for all the expense and 
then a greater profit besides than for 
the yield where no fertilizer was used. 

The “BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROV- 
ER” will be found helpful to all its 
readers in increasing their success in 
farming. It only costs you a quarter 
to become a partner. 


LEGUMES FURNISH BOUNTY 


Don’t forget this is the legume age, 
it is popular because it is profitable. 

The legumes are headed with alfalfa 
as the king and followed with strong 
members of the great legume family, 
red clover, soy beans, cowpeas, sweet 
clover and others. 

One or two at least of the legume 
plants should be grown on every 
farm. Farmers growing them have a 
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preference, having been successful 
they continue growing it. 

The legumes are an. industrious 
plant and besides furnishing the 
farmer pasturage or hay feed, they 
at the same time give the farmér a 
bounty in nitrogen to fertilize the soil. 
The cheapest soil feed to be had. 


Some farmers have made a success 
of planting in the corn field with the 
last or next to last cultivation, soy 
beans or cowpeas. Then when the 
corn is matured they hog it down, and 
the beans or péas provide a variety in 
feed upon which the hogs make splen- 
did gains. 

It saves labor in gathering and 
husking corn. The hogs make greater 
gains than when fed ear corn in a 
pen, the exercise of hogs in doing the 
double work is a matter of economy 
that helps these times of high cost of 
labor. And the further benefit of fer- 
tilizing the soil by feeding and leav- 
ing the excrement and corn stalks 
on uit 


A SUGGESTION 


The hardest question to calmly discuss 

Is our two hundred million wheat sur- 
plus. 

The new-made 

must beat it, 

And then invites all the world to eat it. 

This year’s price drop was worst. ever 
in wheat, 

Must stepped on the toes of so many 


statesman SayS we 


feet. 

It has caused such a loud uproarious 
yell 

From everybody who had wheat to 
sell. 

The smiling one and his good reason 
why, « 


His farming plan was to diversify. 

Why not join with the smiling farm- 
ers’ ranks? 

And smiling with success give him our 
thanks, 


ENFORCED MIXED FARMING 


The farmer who expects to succeed 
finds it necessary to do sound think- 
ing as well as good plowing, to be able 
to manage properly and satisfactorily 
obstacles that confront and embarrass 
him at times. 


The drop in the price of wheat has 
caused apparently as much alarm and 
excitement as if it was the first time 
this had ever occurred. It is a com- 
mon yearly occurrence. There is sel- 
dom a year passes without the price 
of wheat making a drop. There was 
a decline last year, but the price later 
on recovered. The condition finan- 
cially of the European markets that 
usually contract and buy our wheat 
ahead for future use, are buying spar- 
ingly this season. 

The wheat specialist farmer has felt 
the price drop as if it were a broadside 
fired into his ranks and compels him 
to consider his condition and position 
for future safety. 

There could not be a stronger dem- 
onstration of the fallacy of the one- 
crop system, than by comparing it at 
this time with the mixed farming 
methods. 

At a meeting of the dairy farmers 
last month of Wisconsin, the leading 
dairy state, Emanuel Phillip, former 

‘governor of the state, said in address- 
ing the farmers: “Seriously, in Wis- 
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consin we do not hear the cry of fail- 
ure, because wheat crops have failed 
or prices are low. We never have ab- 
solute crop failures. Our dairymen 
always have monthly checks to pay 
their bills.” 


Wisconsin farmers, less than fifty 
years ago, were driven from wheat 
raising specialists because of ex- 
haustion of the soil, to dairying and 
mixed farming, and have recovered 
the fertility of the farm and grown 
prosperous. The farmer with corn, 
wheat, oats, soy beans, alfalfa, clover, 
etc., with cows, hogs, sheep and a 
bunch of young steers for market 
would have a much better outlook at 
this time. 


SELECT YOUR SEED CORN FOR 

NEXT YEAR’S CROP PAYS 

The prudent farmer who takes pride 
in raising a good crop of corn, both 
in yield and quality, should always 
select his corn while on the stalk for 
his next season’s seed. Pick ears of 
standard size of a uniform type from 
good, strong stalks. Take the best 
and most perfect ear from stalks with 
two ears on. 


The yellow corn varieties’ standard 
are Reed’s Yellow Dent, Leaming & 
Charles Yellow, are 10 to 10% inches 
in length and 7 to 7% inches in cir- 
cumference. 


The white corn varieties’ standard 
are Boon County White, St, Charles 
White, Johnson County White, are 
10% inches to 1034 inches in length 
and 7% to 734 inches in circumference. 

While yours may not be of these 
varieties it will give you an idea that 
may help you in doing your selecting. 

The corn should be fully matured, 
lack of ripeness indicates poor germi- 
nation, which might give trouble when 
planted. Care should be taken that 
the ears were free from disease. 

The grain of the ear should be in 
regular rows of uniform appearance, 
the irregular grains at the butts and 
tips of the ears not to run far. 

These. are some of the desirable 
points which every one may not be 
able to get perfect, but will find it 
profitable work which will show in his 
next year’s crop. 


The ears must be properly cared for . 


when pulled. Many of the farmers 
leave a little of the husk on to hang 
it on a pole sheltered until it gets per- 
fectly dried out without any danger of 
becoming mouldy. 


POINTS IN EXPERIENCE IN 
HOGGING CORN 


Never turn the hogs in until the 
corn, had started to dent. The corn 
does not reach its full feeding value 
until it reaches this stage of growth. 
Get them in just as soon as possible 
after the corn dents, because evey day 
they hog off, lessens the work. 

There should only be a small area 
hogged at a time, as there is less dan- 
ger of loss, especially if the fall is 
rainy. Use low wire fencing for a 
temporary fence. An anchor post is 
set at each end and a few stakes 
driven into the ground at wide inter- 
vals. When this area is fairly well 
cleaned up, turn them into a new area. 
Keep them on full feed. 

Plenty of water must be provided. 
If the field is at a distance from the 
regular water supply an automatic wa- 
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terer is useds A ‘hog on full fe 
needs an abundance of water to mz 
economical gains. It is a mistake 
make the hogs go a long way for v 
ter. With this corn and soy beans 
hogs gained an average of 2% pour 
a day for 28 days. zi 


WHAT ONE HAS DONE A 
OTHER MAY DO 


In various sections of the count 
there have been old run down a 
worn out farms, and on account 
poor condition bought at a low pr 
by some enterprising persons who k 
faith that they could by a proper s: 
tem of farming restore the fertility. 


Some of these wrecked farms 
overworking and _ underfeeding - < 
grandly located for choice locality 
reside in and conveniently near 
markets. At timés one is found w 
the buildings on it, worth really mc 
than the price asked for the enfeebl 
farm. : 


The soil that does not pay by 
yield for the seed and work done up 
it is not valued very highly. Farmi 
is disheartening to the laborers on 
farm of this character. 


The “BAYNES’ SOIL IMPRO 
ER” will furnish its subscribers t 
treatment for these sick and weak s 
farms, to restore them to health a 
strength to produce crops that 2 
profitable and highly encouraging. 

This has been done by young m 
whose means were small and by usi 
legumes and lime and conserving s| 
ble manure in the start and gradua 
fed a balanced ration to the soil, a 
used sound reason mixed with th 
work, earned splendid farms a 
homes. ; 


INTENSE FARMING NEEDED 7 
INSURE REMUNERATION 


To make the advanced prices nc 
ruling for farm lands with the war ; 
flation figures skimmed off, a safe 1 
munerative investment will require e 
larged returns. 

Therefore to insure profitable cro 
on the new basis of values, it will 1 
quire larger yields of crops, a bett 
class of livestock, and more thorou: 
methods of handling same, either f 
the grain, dairy or meat markets. 

To do this requires intense farmin 
increasing the yields per acre or pr 
ducing two blades or more of gra 
where one grew before and double t 
bushels of grain upon the acre th 
has previously been grown and ; 
other crops in same proportion co: 
pared with what was produced on t 
previous basis. 

This as a general proposition w 
likely decrease the size of the farn 
and put as much work on half t 
farm as was formerly given to tl 
whole farm, use more fertilizers, o 
tain a full knowledge of just what t 
soil needs most, to increase its cap 
city for yielding larger crops; bett 
cultivation, more and greater intere 
given in the larger yields than was fo 
merly the case and consequently be 
ter profits. 

This will require’ more thorous 
farming, both in preparing the soil fi 
the seed and in its cultivation ther 
after and the use of better qualities | 
pure seed and taking better metho 
in saving same. 


: 
t 
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The enhanced value of the farm will 
make it necessary to use the most pro- 
gressive and improved methods of 
producing and preserving the food for 
the stock. It will increase the number 
of silos for saving the silage, as it 
enables the farmer to carry a larger 
number of livestock and almost double 
the capacity and profits of the dairy, 
through the virtually canning process 
of the silo with summer food. 


It will awaken new ambitions in the 
desire of the farmers to generally 
adopt the use of pure bred stock to 
the advantage and benefit of the breed 
and of the farmer. It will result in a 
forward, progressive advance in agri- 
culture and trained drilled agricul- 
turists. 


FOUND THE LOW PRICE AND 
FARMERS NEED IT 


Every farmer is deeply interested in 
the yield of his farm crops, which 
depends upon the soil of the farm. A 
large per cent of the farmers of every 
country have given less study upon 
the soil and its requirements to enable 
it to produce its best efforts than any 
other farm problem. 


The “BAYNES SOIL IMPROV- 
ER” is the first and only paper making 
a specialty of treatment of the soil, 
the real heart of the farm, by scien- 
tific feeding as nature’s laws require 
to prevent exhaustion and largely in- 
crease the yields. The subscription 
price is only 25 cents a year, although 
it offers to benefit the farmer in the 
way of increasing crops of hundreds 
of dollars. 

At request to familiarize some farm- 
ers with the scientific terms in chem- 
istry in reférence to the soil we will 


publish lessons used by an agricultural , 


college with its junior club classes. 

We will commence in September 
issue with primary lessons 1 and 2 
and continue two lessons a month for 
five months. This will be a cheap 
schooling for our subscribers. Farm- 
ers, here is a splendid opportunity to 
tally to join the ranks of our readers. 
You only risk a quarter of a dollar. 
Let us hear from all who desire to im- 
prove their farm. 


LIVE STOCK, THE FARM’S 
SALVATION 


The farmer who is engaged in rais- 
ing grain and selling it off the farm is 
practicing a deceptive kind of farming. 
He may believe that he is doing a 
profitable business in merely digging 
out of the soil so many bushels of 
grain and selling so many dollars’ 
worth each year. 

This class of farming is misleading; 
it is virtually selling the soil, or the 
valuable part of it, which produces the 
grain, but if it is not replaced it is 
lessening his power to produce an- 
other crop, 

_ There is a limit to the productive 
capacity of every farm; some are 
greater than others, but grain growing 
for the purpose of selling the grain 
through the elevator or warehouse, 
shipping it off of the farm, is about 
.the same as digging ore out of a mine 
and declaring dividends—it must end. 
Its fertility is gone, unless it is re- 
placed. The farmer engaged in this 

method of farming is looking down at 
his feet; he is extracting the kernel, 
and the future generations, his chil- 
{ 


e 
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dren who will own the farm, will have 
a worthless piece of property in the 
shell unless a change is made. 


The best plans of maintaining the 
fertility of the soil and improving it, 
is through live stock, hogs, cattle, 
horses and sheep, and rotation of 
crops. By this plan you are feeding 
back to the soil the ingredients that 
are essential in producing the grain; 
and by raising certain crops. of 
legumes, which absorb nitrogen from 
the air and store it in the soil through 


_ the plants and roots, thereby adding 


to its productive power, increasing the 
yields and restoring with interest the 
fertility. This plan of farming is wise, 
looking to the future, and providing a 
farm that will become richer each year 
in the power to produce grain and 
plant growth. 


One trouble in this country was the 


ease with which land was obtained \ 


from the government, and being of 
such extent that the mass of the farm- 
ers only regarded the present. In the 
old countries they have been com- 


KNOW YOUR SOIL 


Get the complete 
beginners’ course of 
10 lessons starting 


THIS ISSUE 


Read announcement 
on 3rd cover and 
act at once 


KNOW YOUR SOIL 


‘‘Make two blades grow 
where one now grows’’ 


pelled to protect the fertility. of the 
soil and in some counties where they 
have been for over 1,000 years farm- 
ing, their soil is growing richer and 
more productive through wise meth- 
ods of farming by restoring the fer- 
tility the crop drew from it, with the 
ingredients that are needed for the 
growth of the plant and grain. Here 
manure and other fertilizing elements 
with rotation of crops are regarded as 
a savings bank of the farm. 


Farmers are sometimes tempted to 
sell the grain because it is high, but it 
is a poor policy. That which is e- 
quired for human food, such as wheat 
and oatmeal, should be offset by pur- 
chase of bran, shorts, etc., to feed 
back to the farm, and bone meal from 
the packing houses should be used to 
produce the grain. 


We call to mind a section of farming 
lands where sixty-three years ago, 
having been worn out, as then termed, 
were raising ten bushels of wheat to 
the acre on an average, which now 
produces from fifteen to forty-two 
bushels to the acre. But no crop is 
sown without applying bone dust, 
which is not only pofitable for the 
crop raised, but to the grass that fol- 
lows it. Where hogs are fed the corn 
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on the farm, and the dairy is made one 
of the departments of the farm, or 
through live stock feeding the pro- 
ductiveness of the farm is not only 
maintained, but increased. 


Every farmer who is looking to the 
future, as it is only wisdom to do so, 
will feed on the farm all the coarse 
grain and all the plant growth so as 
to maintain and improve the fertility 
and productive capacity of the farm, 
thereby increasing its productiveness 
and adding to its value. 


FEED THE SOIL 


We have been talking about feeding 
the hogs and pigs for the best advan: 
tage for growth, development and 
profit. Perhaps a little talk on feeding 
the soil will not be out of place, especi- 
ally when parties are changing their 
system of farming from the one crop 
idea by diversifying in crops and add- 
ing thereto live stock. There is no 
better or cheaper method of feeding 
the soil than feeding the growth from 
the soil to live stock. 

The Wisconsin Experiment Station 
says: “There are several ways in 
which the producing power of soils 
may be increased; namely, by adding 
Organic matter and lime, by increasing 
the supply of plant food elements, by 
improving the water supply and filth. 
This is not a fixed improvement for- 
mula for every kind of soil, but it 
points out the way. A long cropped, 
clay loam or a silt loam soil, usually 
requires attention in every particular. 
It is lighter colored than it was 
twenty years ago. The humus has 
been largely used up. It works harder 
and bakes easier. Caused by the lack 
of humus, or organic matter. If the 
soil is acid and refuses to grow good 
red clover, it does not contain enough 
lime. If the crop dries up during a 
short dry period, the water supply is 
at fault. If the crop is short and the 
yield is low, when other conditions are 
favorable, starvation is the cause. The 
soil has not sufficient available nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potassium. Start 
in with hogs, feeding the crop that will 
draw the nitrogen from the air and 
the hogs will convert the humus from 
the product, and thus feed the hungry 
soil with what is needed.” 


SILO SAVINGS BANK 


The introduction and adoption. of 
the silos by the American farmer was 
one of great importance and value to 
him. 

The silo established an era of pro- 
nounced farm advancement. It pro- 
vided a feed that comes nearest to 


-meeting the quality and cheapness of 


a luxuriant pasturage. It enlarges the 
capacity of the farm to care and pro- 
vide feed for a larger number of live- 
stock. 

The prudent and earnest Secretary 
Mayes of Missouri Board of Agricul- 
ture gives the following advice: 

“The silo enables the farmer to keep 
double the number of livestock on his 
acreage. Silage is the best and the’ 
cheapest roughage. It can be fed with 
profit to all kinds of young growing 
stock, and is valuable as a summer 
feed where pastures are short. 

The silo makes for economy. The 
silage crop is harvested when the 
weather is good and the farmer not so 


busy. More roughage can be stored 
in less space and kept in the dry with 
less labor than otherwise. The silo 
is looked upon by progressive dairy 
farmers as a necessary part of farm 
equipment. 

“The silo is a watchtower of agricul- 
tural prosperity, and no farming pro- 
gram can afford to ignore the silo and 
silage. Missouri’s twin opportunities 
for farming advancement along spe- 
cial lines are found in dairying and 
poultry. Without the silo dairying is 
so much more difficult, than the silo 
and silage. 

“Ts it not time to take counsel on 
the relation of the silo in economic 
agriculture when the marginal rela- 
tion between the cost price and the 
selling figure is the chief topic of 
country life discussion? 

“Start a silo and sigh not!” 


HOW THE CORN BREEDS 


The corn blossom is rather an odd 
one, being on two parts of the corn 
plant. The tassel contains the pollen, 
and there is a thread of silk for each 
erain that would be possible for an 
ear of corn. The thread of silk is at- 
tached to what we call the ovule on 
the cob. It is, in a sense, a hollow 
tube, and when a grain or cell of 
pollen from the tassel enters the end 
of the thread of silk a growth begins 
that passes down the thread of silk to 
the ovule, making it possible for the 
grain to begin to form. 

If we should tie a sack over the end 
of the ear so that no pollen could fall 
upon the silk, not a gain would form 
on the ear.—Secretary Mayes, Bulle- 
tin, Mo. Bd. Agr. 


DEVELOPING A RATIONAL 
FERTILIZER PRACTICE 

Crops generally remove from the 
soil more potash than phosphoric acid. 
Fertilizers usually contain more phos- 
phoric acid than potash. The neces- 
sity of this seemingly illogical practice 
is very well brought out in_an article 
written by Prof. Frank D. Gardner, of 
the Pennsylvania Experiment Station. 

“The experimental data shows that 
nitrogen alone, potash alone, anda, 
combination of nitrogen and potash 
have practically no effect on the 
erowth of crops on this soil, while 
phosphoric acid has a marked effect 
although it does not in itself fully 
maintain the fertility of the soil. This 
evidence is sufficient as a basis for the 
statement that phosphoric acid is the 
limiting factor of crop production on 
this soil. After this limiting factor has 
been erased by the addition of suffi- 
cient phosphoric acid, then something 
else may become a limiting factor and 
that something else appears to be pot- 
ash. Consequently, in their conclu- 
sions, the authors (of bulletin 146, 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station) 
have recommended that phosphoric 
acid and potash make up the main 
portion of the fertilizer applied. They 
provide for the utilization of the barn- 
yard manure on the farm which, by all 
means, should be supplemented with 
phosphoric acid and they suggest that 
the commercial fertilizer containing a 
small amount of nitrogen as a starter 
be used on the wheat. * * d 

“Soils generally are well supplied 
with potash and are deficient in phos- 
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phoric acid. The phosphoric acid sup- 
ply is seldom sufficient to last more 
than a century while the potash supply 
is so large that it becomes chiefly a 
problem of so managing the soil that 
it can be made available as needed by 
the crops grown. Furthermore, phos- 
phoric acid is lost from the farm in 


products sold more rapidly than pot- | 


ash since a larger proportion of pot- 
ash is found in the straw of plants. 
A rational fertilizer practice should be 
based on the needs of the crops grown 
and the plantfood supply in the soil 
and should take into account the sys- 
tem of farming and the amount of 
plantfood possible to return in farm 
manures.” 


SOUND TALK 


A prominent official of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation depicting 
conditions, in his speech we find the 
following truths that are to the point: 

The responsibilities of leadership are 
reflected in its propaganda literature. 
It was not hard to persuade farmers 
to join; all that was necessary was a 
negative appeal—a depiction of their 
existing plight. Once in, it devolves 
upon the leaders to dissipate roseate 
hopes of the millennium, to develop 
morale and discipline, to inculcate pa- 
tience, 

Such sentences as the following may 
be found in association literature: 
“The careless or indifferent farmer 
will not prosper under any marketing 
system’; “No system of selling can 
abolish the law of supply and demand 
and keep up prices indefinitely in face 
of overproduction.” 


THE FARM HOME CHARMS 


There are some radical changes oc- 
curring continually in the habits, cus- 
toms and general tendencies of the 
people, as the clock of time unrolls its 
annual history. 

There are indications that we are 
entering upon a new era for the ad- 
vancement, betterment and the pro- 
tection of the farmer’s interest and 
just rights. They have adopted co- 
operation as a means of self-defense, 
which they are driven to by the impo- 
sition of the so-called middle man, the 
acting parties between the producer 
and consumer. 

This acting in unison, gives it 
strength and power to protect the 
rights and interests of the farmers. 
The independent farmer is therefore 
being reinstated in genuine independ- 
ence and will be able to reap his right- 
ful reward from his labors. 

The farmer’s importance is recog- 
nized as the master of the farm, the 
real foundation of the prosperity and 
greatness of the country. The Gov- 
ernment acknowledges the necessity 
of the success of the farmer, in pro- 
ducing the heavy crops of grain, fruits, 
vegetables and food products. 

The Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations, the pride of each of 
the states, are aiding the farmer’s in- 
terest and the agricultural industry, 
with the knowledge of the most pro- 
gressive leaned professors in their va- 
rious specialities. They are advancing 
and improving in the yields, develop- 
ments and protection of crops from 
damage of every character of pest, 
rust, etc.) ete. They are thus elevating 
and promoting farming toa stable and 
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fixed science, beneficial to the individ- 
ual farmer and the country. 3 

The work, inspiration and influence 
of these colleges, joined -with the prac- 
tical aid of the stations, is instructing, 


preparing and fitting a class of farm- 


ers of the highest qualifications and 
approved royal ambitions. ; 

These farmers will infuse animate 
and surround the agricultural interests 
with charms that will make country 
life more alluring than in the city. 
The farmer will wear a wreath of 
honor and be recognized as the promi- 
nent citizen of the nation, the solid 
basis of the country’s dependence, life, 
glory and prosperity. Therefore, let 
every farmer commence preparing for 
the change by adding something 
towards the charm of his home con 
tinually. 4 


REDUCING HOG SURPLUS 


We must all admit that the price 0 
pork hogs has stood up well against 
the increased number marketed. ‘The 
tendency favoring younger and light 
porkers is increasing the consumptior 
of this class of sweet meat. They are 
on a par with spring chicken irys. W« 
believe it will continue to increase. 


It is a safe plan to cull closer on al 
breeding stock, it not only keeps th 
surplus down, but it improves the 
quality of the future herd. Mark ever} 
unprolific or otherwise inferior sov 
for the market. 

The farmer can aid in augmenting 
the eating desire of our people by hav 
ing the choice condition from goot 
feeding, pigs weighing 185 to 25| 
pounds butchers’ pigs; and light bacor 
pigs 160 to 190 pounds. These tw 
classes sell at the top prices, a prem 
ium of over a cent a pound over heavy: 
packers. This light class of porker 
are relished by the consumers. 


DANISH FARMERS LEAD 


The farmers of Denmark have th 
reputation of enjoying prosperit 
which has caused investigation by pub 
lic officials of the United States an 
the press to discover their methods ¢ 
reaching success. 

London has claimed for years the 
the quality of the Danish bacon wa 
superior to that from all other cour 
tries and commanded a higher price 
This appears to be one of the mode 
of establishing and increasing a mat 


‘ket for their goods, by its supreme ex 


cellence, which is its own recom 
mendation. The enormous amount ¢ 
the yearly gains of the quantity e3 
ported and marketed shows the valu 
of having high quality product. 

The same remarkable steady ir 
crease in the quantity of butter an 
eggs exported was shown. The cow 
are tested and those failing to reac 
the standards as butter producers a1 
not retained in the herd. The chicl 
ens are tested for best layers. The: 
tests are made of breeds of horse 
cows, hogs and fowls and in securin 
the best has reduced the cost of prt 
duction of their product. 

The distributing of agricultur 
products is by co-operating in marke 
ing, which cuts down the cost of tk 
producer in reaching the consumer. 

Ninety per cent of the farms ai 
owned by the farmers living on the: 
and operating them. The averag 
sized farm in Denmark contains onl 
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irty-five acres and the number. of 
tall farms are constantly increasing. 
ve old land grants are expiring and 
e sold by the government for small 
-ms on favorable terms of long time 
yments. Out of 240,000 holdings 
ly 822 are over 600 acres. Small 
iidings and co-operative marketing 
th excellent quality of product is 
ven as the main credit for their pros- 
rity. 


/ 
FILLS A PLACE NEEDED 


J. E. Hall, Soperton, Ga., writes: 
jave just received copy of August 
sue of ‘SOIL IMPROVER’ and am 
ad to enclose my subscription. J 
n sure this paper will fill a needed 
ace in agriculture publications. Hav- 
g been a subscriber for a number of 
tars to the American Swineherd and 
rund it valuable and was sorry when 
su sold your stock, I hope the news- 
uper will be a success in every way. 
he most remarkable feature is that 
9 could not be satisfied without en- 
aged in active service to farmers, al- 
iough at your age most men would 
tire and rest on past laurels. Hope 
ou may long continue to give helpful 
vice and good cheer to our farm- 
eSer 


PLEASED TO KNOW 


We have pleased a great number of 
urmers in all sections of the country 
-ho have had sows and cows about, 
> write them that “Kellogg’s Abor- 
on Cure” could be relied upon, as 
ures had been demonstrated in the 
ure of several hundred cases. Write 
I. W. Kellogg Co., 948 Carroll ave- 
ue, St. Paul, Minn., for their free 
ooklet. 


A SWEET MEMORY OF PAST 


_E. C. Downs, Kalamazoo, Mich., a 
pecialty breedex and originator of the 
Velvet Strain S. C. Rhode Island Red 
7owls, who has made a success as a 
yreeder of these superior fowls, sends 
n a club of 16 subscribers for 
'BAYNE’S SOIL IMPROVER.” 
Mr. Downs was acquainted with the 
sditor thirty-eight years ago at Alex- 
indria, S. Dak., where he was one of 
he staff‘in the American Swineherd 
fice. His memory of the joyous 
vork performed a third of a century 
igo with us is still sweet with him in 
hought. 


FARMERS SHOULD READ IT 


| C. H. Eichman, Marine, Ill., enclos- 
ing year’s subscription, says: “I read 
sample copy of BAYNES’ SOIL IM- 
IPROVER.’ It is a paper every farmer 
should read as it has many good 
pointers for better farming. Wishing 
you success.” 


SAMPLE WORTH YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION 


John C. Haag, Walkerton, Ind., en- 
closing 25 cents for “BAYNE’S SOIL 
IMPROVER” for one year, says: 
“The sample copy I got was worth 
more than the year’s subscription to 
me; thanks for it.” 


- BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER 


ENLISTS FIVE YEARS 


Dwight N. Ellis, Fair Haven, Vt., 
writes: “Enclosing $1.00 for a_five- 
year subscription to ‘BAYNES’ SOIL 
IMPROVER.’ If it is anywhere near 
as good as the Swineherd, which I 


\ have taken for several years, I want 


itz 


FORGIVE US THIS TIME 


In our August issue on page 4 under 
the title of “Encouraging Words,” the 
printer spelled the name of the hon- 
orable veteran scientific agriculturist, 
F. D. Coburn, of Topeka, Kansas, 
wrong, which mistake we regret and 
ask pardon. 

F. D. Coburn, by his successful 
achievements as an eminent agricul- 
turist, also author of agricultural and 
livestock works, has become_ widely 
known and highly esteemed. The edi- 
tor of the “Soil Improver” has en- 
joyed and treasured his friendship for 
many years as a distinct honor. 


Dr. S. G. Burkholder, Reading, Pa., 
a subscriber of “BAYNE’S SOIL IM- 
PROVER,” in sending check for a 
copy of the new illustrated edition of 
Feeds and* Feeding, by Professors 
Henry and. Morrison, the leading 
authority in the United States and Eu- 
rope on the feed question in every 
form and with all kinds of stock and is 
highly prized by the most capable and 
best feeders. The doctor states “that 
he was ordering through the adver- 
tisement in ‘BAYNES’ SOIL IM- 
PROVER,’ a paper of merit and in- 
terest.” 


ALFALFA HONORED 


Dr, Perry G. Holden, who is a thor- 
oughly practical scientist, thus defines 
alfalfa as the “Wonder Plant” of the 
farm world, “Alfalfa excels every 
other crop—in yield per acre—in feed- 
ing value—as a drouth resister—as a 
soil enricher.” 

Every farmer should make it a rule 
to grow some alfalfa on the farm. It 
works for the benefit of the soil free 
and gives you feed besides. It is com- 
pany you can be proud to keep. 


EUROPE’S FARMING CHANGE 


There is a tendency in Europe 
toward breaking up big estates into 
small farms which is giving opportuni- 
ties to those of small credit to own 
farms. They are supplying agricul- 
tural products that were formerly fur- 
nished from United States exports in 
many localities. There is every evi- 
dence that this will continue spreading 
and make a great change in their for- 
mer methods. 

Even Great Britain is yielding to 
the spirit of breaking up large estates 
into small farm holdings. 


The real seeker after knowledge 
relative to the field and farm will 
grow by continually adding to what 
he knows, what some other person 
knows. Keep seeking and accumulat- 
-ing and not forgetting and your wis- 
dom will surprise yourself, as well as 
others 


POINTED LIME POINTS 


If lime is needed, it costs,more to do 
without it than to use it. Lime won't 
put any other plant food into the soil 
but it will help the plants to get what 
is already there. 

It would be foolish waste if you put 
lime on your soil and then not grow 
legumes, and have the bacteria work- 
ing for you. The man who puts off 
liming when his soil needs it is wast- 
ing a share of his life. In the present 
day most locations find it easier and 
cheaper to use ground limestone than 
the burnt lime. 


PHOSPHOROUS FEEDS CLOVER 


While Clover Will Feed Both Farm 
and Farmer. 


Most Missouri soils need phosphor- 
ous. The results from a large num- 
ber of experiment fields in Missouri 
show that the application of phos- 
phates will, on the average, bring ex- 
cellent results on clover. Their use 
will often insure a stand. They are 
best applied with the small grain crop, 
usually wheat, with which the clover 
is seeded. The use of 150 to 200 Ibs. 
of acid phosphate or steamed bone- 
meal has been shown to give excellent 
results on the wheat crop and an al- 
most equally good money return on 
the following clover crop. 

And to grow more clover is now the 
settled purpose of many far-sighted 
farmers, for when once established 
this crop will build up soil fertility, 
fit into an ideal crop rotation, and in- 
crease permanently the earning ca- 
pacity of every acre. 

Exhibits, crop specimens and fields 
already benefited by these methods 
will bear out these truths in the Clo- 
ver and Prosperity campaign of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, co- 
operating with ten eastern Missouri 
counties. 


AGRICULTURE AT TOP 


The total ‘value of manufactured 
food products (practically all from 
raw agricultural crops) was four times 
greater in the year 1919 than the next 
largest manufacturing business, that 
of iron and steel. 


Meat packing alone represents a 
greater value for one class of products 
manufactured, and that is produced 
from livestock, the backbone of agri- 
culture. 

No array of statistics is needed as 
argument to substantiate the state- 
ment that the farming business is first 
in the world’s industry—Mo. Clip 
Sheet. 


FARMING IS FUNDAMENTAL 


That farming is fundamental in the 
business of the world is made plain by 
the following words by F. N. Shep- 
herd, executive manager of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association: 

“A prosperous America is in a large 
degree based upon a prosperous agri- 
culture. The greatest producer and 
the greatest consumer—the American 
farmer—can not continue in an un- 
healthy economic condition without a 
reaction upon every other group.” 
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THE “WHY” OF CLOVER 


FAILURE 


By Dr. W. A. Albrecht, Acting Chair- 
man Department of Soils 


Now that prices are low we are los- 
ing our ambition to “cash in” with our 


farming business, but are turning our_ 


attention to the farm as a permanent 
place for a living, and concerning our- 
selves about keeping the farms pro- 
ductive. For land up-keep no single 
practice can do more than the growth 
of red clover and now, that attention 
is going in the general direction of 
keeping up the soil, much complaint 
has come that clover is failing more 
frequently than it did a year ago. 


That clover is failing is far from 
being idle talk, and that clover is 
harder to grow is no vain dream. It 
is to be deplored that farmers are not 
willing to seed clover oftener. because 
no single crop has generally been in- 
troduced that can take the place of 
common red clover. Cowpeas and 
soybeans, of course, are good legumes. 
Both help the land and can be easily 
introduced inte the rotation without 
much disturbance, but they can never 
take the place of red clover as a soil 
builder. 


The Soils Department of the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture recog- 
nizes the clover failures and says that 
on some lands there is one reason, on 
others two and at times even more 
reasons why clover doesn’t grow. 


Perhaps the first and most com- 
monly cited cause of failure is the 
shortage of lime in the soil. In the 
corn belt or humid section with its 30 
to 40 inches of rainfall there is ample 
chance for this to be carried away in 
the drainage water and sourness to be 
produced. Increased and continuous 
tillage also aggravate the trouble, to 
say nothing of the lime removed by 
the plants themselves. The whole 
process of cropping connected with 
natural phenomena works toward 
making the soil sour and lessening the 
chances for clover. 


Another cause is the decreased soil 
fertility due to exhaustive systems of 
cropping. Every farmer has noticed 
how well clover thrives along fence 
rows and other fertile spots, while in 
the main fields it may do poorly or 
fail. Most soils need humus, they 
need phosphorus and where these 
have been taken out by cropping the 
clover is handicapped too much to 
succeed. 


Weather conditions or the season 
often take the blame for colver failure 
and in some cases it may be correctly 
placed, but the records of the Weather 
Bureau do not indicate any changes 
notwithstanding the general belief to 
the contrary. It is true, however, that 
on soils heavily cropped and lessened 
in their fertility unfavorable seasons 
are more destructive to the clover 
than they once were. On poor soil 
clover cannot winter through. 


The last important cause of clover 
failure is weeds. These are more 
numerous than formerly, because of 
the importation and widespread ship- 
ment of seeds of all kinds. Too many 
have come in with the clover seed it- 
self. Only clean clover seed should 
be used, and co-operation given to the 
state laws aiming to give pure seeds, 
and thus eradicate the weeds from 
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competing with the clover for mois- 
ture and plant food. 

In spite of these causes that are all 
more active in bringing clover failures 
now than in times past, there is no 
reason for giving up hope. The use 
of lime on some soils, phosphates on 
others, both lime and phosphate on 
still others and manure always, will 
make clover a safe crop to grow. Once 
the crop is growing, the soil will im- 
prove and the crops grow better. We 
need clover crops badly and none 
other can substitute for it. 


SEED CORN EXPERIENCE 


The very best seed i§ available at 
ripening time, don’t wait till husking 
time. 

Drop all other business and select 
your seed corn, select enough for two 
years, as there might be a failure next 
year. When selecting seed corn give 
it your entire attention and select for 
the most important character, the 
power to yield well. Get the very best 
that is to be had and dry it promptly, 
and your increased yields will return 
you more profit than any other work 
you can do on your farm, 


The only proper way to select seed 


corn is from the stalks standing where 
they grow, as soon as the ears are ripe 
and before the first hard fréeze. 

As soon as the crop matures go 
through the field with a bag (haver- 
sack) slung over your shoulder and 
husk the ears from the stalks that 
have produced the most good corn 
without having any special advan< 
tages, such as excess of space, moist- 
ure or fertility. Avoid the large ears 
on stalks standing singly with an un- 
usual amount of space around them. 
Preference should be given the plants 
that have produced most heavily in 
competition with a full stand of vigor- 
ous plants. A _ well-balanced stalk 
bearing two long ears will usually be 
found to have produced as much grain 
as any other stalk. Both ears are 
equally valuable for seed, even though 
one may be smaller than the other. 

Late-maturing plants with ears 
heavy because of an excessive amount 
of sap should be ignored. | 

In central and southern states, all 
other things being equal, short, thick 
stalks are preferable. They are not 
so easily blown down and generally 
more productive than the slender 
ones, 

“The survival of the fittest” should 
be recognized and seed selected only 
from individuals which have produced 
best and most abundantly. Also from 
those which have resisted smut and 
other harmful diseases. 

The same day seed corn is gathered, 


the husked ears should be put in a dry 


place where there is free circulation of 
air and placed in such a manner that 
the ears do not touch each other. This 
is the only safe procedure. Have 
repeatedly seen good seed ruined be- 
cause it was thought to be already dry 
enough when gathered. 

In every locality seen corn gathered 
at ripening: time will be benefited by 
prompt drying. If left in the husk 
long it may sprout or mildew during 
warm, wet weather, or be injured by 
freezing. The vitality of seed often 
is reduced by leaving it in a sack or 
in a pile for even a-day after gather- 
ing. During warm weather with some 
moisture in the cobs and kernels, the 
ears begin to sour in a short time. 
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A good method of drying the see 
ears right after gathering is to’tie ; 
string around the center of the ear 
then five inches apart tie another ear 
and in the same manner tie five ears 
and then hang the string of five ear 
to a pole in a dry shed or loft. An 
string the balance of the corn in lik 
manner. 


The seed ears should not be allowe 
to freeze unless thoroughly dry 
After hanging two months the see¢ 
ears should be as dry asa bone. They 
can remain where dried or be store 
in mouse-proof barrels, but in eithe 
case must not be exposed to a damj 
atmosphere, or they will absorb moist 
ure and be injured. Some farmer: 
place the thoroughly dried seed ear 
in the center of a bin and fill witl 
loose dry wheat or oats. This pro 
tects the ears.from rats and mice.— 
U.S. Dept. Agr. Bul. No. 1175, 


HIGHER GRADE FERTILIZERS 


Prof. W. A. Albrecht, acting chair 
man Department of Soils, informs u: 
that the Missouri farmers during th 
past three years have shown by thei 
purchases a continual improvement ir 
the grade of fertilizers used. 


The farmers using low grade fertil 
izers have been replacing them witl 
high-grade goods at a remarkable rate 
For instance, the acid phosphate usec 
in 1920 was 26.5, 1921 was 27.1 and i1 
1922 was 41.7, The Missouri farmer: 
are progressive. While the agents are 
wisely pushing materials of highe1 
quality. 


Missouri State stands fourth in the 
number of acres of Indian maize; anc 
first in Jewell Mayes, in the heart o 
the farmers of his state. 


SLUDGE FERTILIZER 


A plant for the treating of the sew. 
age of Rochester, New York, was 
built before the war elevated price; 
ata cost of one million dollars. TI: 
covers an area Of volo deren. Lhe 
sludge is produced by: 

First, the sewage passes into the up: 
per or settling chamber, where i 
stands for a period long enough fo 
the solids to settle. As they settle 
they fall through a trap into a cham. 
ber below known as the sedimenta- 
tion chamber, where they accumulate 
and digest, the gas vents at the side 
allowing gases to escape. The con. 
tents of the lower chambers are 
sludge. Sludge is allowed to accumu- 
late through the winter months and is 
pumped out or run out by gravity 
during the .spring and summer ontc 
sand drying beds. The gases it con- 
tains keep it light and spongy. When 
dried on the beds it is a blackish 
light cake that can be broken in the 
hands and smelled without offense. 

An electric hoist, dump carts, a nar- 
row gauge railway leading to a tipple 
provide the instruments by which 
sludge is dumped into the farmers’ 
wagons. The carts are filled in the 
sludge beds, lifted to the railway and 
run to the tipple, built at the farmers’ 
request for their convenience. When 
the tipple was built a higher price was 
charged for the sludge fertilizer. 

The engineer stated that. water- 
melon and tomato plant seed were 
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he only ones in the sewage that 
vould thrive in the sludge beds. On 
‘sludge days,” when the dried sludge 
s removed from the beds, where it 
yas been taking the air, the farmers 
stand in line waiting for their turn 
ind complain because they can’t buy 
nore. It is in great demand by flor- 
sts and vegetable gardeners. | 


MORE ABOUT NITROGEN ON 
THE GENERAL FARM 


Professor Agee writes about this 
‘arm, particularly to emphasize the 
jeed for nitrogen in the fertilizer as 
ised on the general farm. - For the 
yenefit of our readers we reproduce 
what Professor Agee has to say about 
‘fertilizer results in this particular in- 
stance: : 

“The Pennsylvania State College 
yas purchased a number of farms in 
yast years, and I believe that its farm 
superintendent, Professor C. L. Good- 
ling, is one of the best farmers in this 
country. The institution has rented 
one farm for ten years or so, and its 
story is as interesting to me as that of 
the noted fertilizer nlats. This farm, 
when I first knew it, was strictly poor, 
and if it had been under quite ordinary 
farm management that involved the 
surchase of a little commercial fertil- 
zer when crops were planted or grass 
seeded it would today be holding its 
dwn as a strictly poor farming propo- 
sition. No manure has been applied 
-o this farm in the ten years, and there 
aas been a regular rotation of corn, 
wheat and clover. The yields of grain 
have become heavy, and the clover 
this year, like that of several years 
past, is exceptionally good. If manure 
had been freely used upon this farm 
we should have expected to see good 
clover, as the lime requirement of the 
land has been met. Stable manure 
supplies nitrogen chiefly, and we all 
know that clover prospers with appli- 
cations of manure. The scheme of 
fertilization provided that nitrogen 
should be supplied in the commercial 
fertilizer, and that has given the an- 
‘swer in the clover just as would have 
been the case with manure. There is 
‘no other way to interpret the results 
on the Mitchell Farm. Here lay that 
poor farm, lacking in soil fertility, and 
an application of 500 pounds of fertil- 
izer per acre was made for the corn, 
and as it contained about three per 
cent of nitrogen and over three times 
as much phosphorus as nitrogen, to- 
gether with some potash, the soil was 
temporarily given somewhat the char- 
jacter of a fertile soil and naturally had 
nothing to do but to produce a crop. 
I think about the same fertilization 
‘was given the wheat, and here was 
nitrogen along with the mnerals in 
sufficient supply to make the clover 
grow. That paved the way for the 
better yields in the next crop rotation, 
and the increase in the yields of the 
crops far more than paid the fertilizer 
bills while the land was changing from 
ja poor farm to a strictly good one. 
‘This could not have come about with- 
jout a free use of purchased nitrogen 
along with other things. This farm 
es could get along pretty well 
with less purchased nitrogen from 
‘now on, because it is entirely out of 
the helpless class, and clover can do 
its full work, but it is an example of 
jwhat tens of thousands of our poor 
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farms could be if we would only sup- 
ply enough nitrogen along with the 
mineral plant food to let the sod for- 
get every third year that it was not 
getting any stable manure.”’—News 
Bulletin. 


HAVE OAT VARIETIES TO 
SUIT EACH SOIL 


Swedish Select for the light soils, 
Wisconsin Wonder for heavier soils 
in cool regions and State’s Pride or 
White Cross for the heavy soils where 
the growing season is extremely warm 
is the best bet for oat varieties this 
spring, according to R. A. Moore, sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Association at Madison. 

“In order to have the least amount 
of lodging and as good a yield as 
possible, farmers should grow the va- 
riety best suited for the locality. As 
a rule, Swedish Select and Wisconsin 
Wonder are best in the northern 
three-fourths of Wisconsin and State’s 


- Pride and White Cross are best for 


the southern part,” he declares. 
“Wisconsin Wonder and Swedish 
Select are both large late varieties, 
and give very good yields, where the 
season is cool and moist. Wisconsin 


IF YOU LIKE 


BAYNES’ 


SOIL IMPROVER 
TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


IF YOU DO NOT LIKE IT 
DO US A FAVOR AND 


PEL EUs 


Wonder is a stiffer strawed variety 
and thus better on the more fertile, 
heavy type of soils. 

“State’s Pride, a selection of Kher- 
son, a small yellow variety, has a short 
straw and early maturity. It escapes 
the hot, dry weather and can be 
grown on the heavy, fertile soils in 
the southern part of the state. 

“White Cross is a new early white 
variety which will take the place of 
the early yellow. The market pre- 
fers a white oat.” 


SIMPLE FARM SCIENCE 


Bread is made of wheat, but what 
is wheat made of? Everyone knows 
that animals must have food, but the 
fact is that plants must also have food 
if they are to grow and yield a har- 
vest. The necessary food of plants 
consists of ten simple primary sub- 
stances, known in chemistry as ele- 
ments. Of these ten elements, five are 
supplied always in abundance by na- 
ture, by God. But “we are laborers 
together with God,” and the other five 
are left for man to study, and supply 
if necessary. 

The five elements always naturally 
well provided are carbon and oxygen 
(secured by the plant leaves from the 
air in the compound called carbon 
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dioxid), hydrogen (secured from wa- 
ter absorbed by the roots), and iron 
and sulphur, both of which are taken 
from the soil and are naturally and 
permanently provided in sufficient 
abundance to meet the needs of large 
crops. 

The five elements left for 
consideration are nitrogen, 
phorus, calcium, potassium and mag- 
nesium. These are secured from the 
soil by all plants, although under cer- 
tain conditions nitrogen may also be 
secured from the air by one class of 
plant, known as legumes, including 
such as the clovers, lupines, vetches, 
peas and beans. 

These ten elements are required to 
make plants grow, just as certainly as 
food is required to make animals 
grow.—Agr. Exp. Sta. Ills. Bul. 239. 


man’s 
phos- 


BEST FED PEOPLE 


“All Flesh Is Grass.” Isiah 40:6.— 
Man, like other animals, gets his 
nourishment either directly or indi- 
rectly from vegetable food. As the 
quality of crops declines through im- 
poverishment of the soil it becomes 
increasingly difficult to produce suf- 
ficient food of animals origin, meat, 
milk and eggs. Man is then forced to 
depend more and more on cereals and 
vegetables of gradually diminishing 
food value. Eventually there comes a 
time when the growing child can no 
longer get the substances needed for 
the growth of his bones, his muscles, 
and his brain from the food which he 
eats. The result is an adult imper- 
fectly equipned both physically and 
mentally. The harmful effects of such 
a condition become intensified as gen- 
eration follows generation and each 
crop of children starts life with its 
handicap of an imperfect parentage. 
If this condition becomes extensive, 
progress suffers. As an eminent au- 
thority has said, the people who have 
achieved in the arts and sciences have 
been the best fed people of the world. 
All of which simply goes to show why 
we must feed the soil to feed the crop 
to feed the beast to feed man himself. 
—John Re Lyman,! Dept), of!) Agr 
Chem. Ohio Agr. Col. 


THE LITTLE OLD SOD SHANTY 
ON THE CLAIM 


By Rev. O. E. Murray, Alexandria, 
S. Dak. 


I’m quite seedy looking while holding 
down my claim, 

And my plain eats are not always the 
very best, 

While mice play round me as I lay me 
down to rest 

In my little old sod shany on the 
claim. 

Yet I like the novelty of living this 
way, 

Though my bill of fare is not always: 
eggs and ham. 

But I’m happy on this land of dear 
Uncle Sam, 

In my little old sod shanty on the 
claim. 

This is furnished us by Comrade A. 
B. Brown, one of the pioneer settlers 
on the prairie before the town of 
Alexandria, So. Dak., was located or: 
a railroad was in that part of the terri- 
tory. There are some of the old tim- 
ers left but many have passed on. 
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INTELLIGENT USE OF FERTILIZERS STEAD- 
ILY INCREASING AMONG SUCCESSFUL 
a AMERICAN FARMERS 


Practical, Individual Field Experiments Determine Kind 
and Amount of Fertilization Needed, Thus Assuring 
Profitable Return on Fertilizer Expenditures 


By A. B. Carson 


Perhaps there is no subject of re- 
cent years that has aroused more 
heated discussion among farmers gen- 
erally than the question of the use of 
commercial fertilizers. On the one 
hand it has been contended that com- 
mercial fertilizers are merely stimu; 
lants and that their continued use is 
bound, sooner or later, to have an 
impoverishing effect on the soil. On 
the other hand, all too many farmers 
have gone to the other extreme and 
used commercial fertilizers  indis- 
criminately—naturally with indifferent 
success at best. 

The real truth of the matter, as is 
so often the case, appears to be in the 
happy medium. ‘The continued appli- 
cation of commercial fertilizers with- 
out the systematic use of other meth- 
ods of improving the soil does un- 
questionably result in serious harm. 
For example, commercial fertilizers 
add practically no humus to the soil; 
at least not directly. And of course in 
order to obtain profitable results in 
crop-growing it is absolutely neces- 
sary to provide humus. This must be 
done either by plowing under green 
crops or by the use of barn yard 
manure. In ,this connection, many 
farmers have found that it pays to use 


agricultural gypsum which is now 
cenerally recognized as a_ splendid 


crop food for legumes. 

Indeed it may here be stated that 
commercial fertilizers are not merely 
stimulants, but that they directly sup- 
ply plant food and if used discriminate- 
ly in accordance with the particular 
needs of the individual soil and the 
crop to be grown will leave the soil 
more fertile after their use than it was 
before. But the difficulty in the past 
has been that universal fertilizers have 
been widely used regardless of the fact 
that individual soils and crops differ 
so greatly in their characteristics and 
requirements. An economical use of 
fertilizers requires that they be spe- 
cifically and accurately adapted to the 
individual soil and the kinds of crops 
to be raised. 

There is just one sure, safe way of 
finding out the proper fertilizing mate- 
rial to be used, and that is to make 
individual field experiments. This can 
best be done by dividing a portion of 
the field into small plots. By using a 
different kind of fertilizer on each 
plot, the various yields will show the 
comparative results in terms beyond 
dispute. 

While it is only by these individual 

- field experiments that the farmer can 
learn how to get utmost economy and 
profit out of his expenditures for fer- 
tilizers, there are nevertheless certain 
general facts which he may well take 
into consideration. For example, 
many farmers are now beginning to 
revert with profit to the old practice 
of using rock fertilizers. Omitting 
nitrogen, which can best be supplied 


by the use of legumes, phosphorus and 
sulphur are thé two plant nutrients 
most lacking in the soils of the United 
States that have been adequately 
studied. According to recent experi- 
ments with sulphur fertilizers, this is 
true whether the supply is measured 
absolutely or on the basis of crop 
needs. 

In this connection, modern agron- 
omy makes much of the fact that agri- 
cultural gypsum is rich in sulphate 
sulphur—that it furnishes crops sul- 
phur in an immediately available and 
neutral form, in exactly the form that 
sulphur is applied to plants in nature. 
Consequently not a few authorities as- 
sert that, except for the occasional 
need of potash for certain soils and 
for plants of high potash requirement 
and the frequent need of lime to keep 
the soil neutral, the use of ground 
gypsum and ground rock phosphate in 
combination with legumes gives a 
complete fertilizer system. 

The greatest use of rock fertilizers 
will no doubt be limited to general 
farming, for quickly available soluble 
fertilizers are necessary for profitable 
truck farming and intensive produc- 
tion generally even where stable or 
composted manures are available. 
Such forced crops must have an abun- 
dant supply of readily available 
nutrients. Even in intensive produc- 
tion, however, the general level of 
fertility could be advantageously 
raised by the use of such: fertilizers in 
combination with agricultural gypsum. 


WHAT IS A TON OF MANURE 
WORT 


Trials made on the various experi- 
ment fields throughout the state by 
the University of Missouri College of 
Agriculture have shown that an aver- 
age application of eight tons of 
manure to the acre once in four years 
has increased the yield of corn 10.5 
bushels, oats 5.17 bushels, wheat 5.24 
bushels, and clover hay 937 pounds. 
The full value of the manure is usu- 
ally not obtained during the first four 
years, for it leaves the soil in better 
condition and its effect upon later 
crops is often quite significant. This 
becomes more noticeable after the 
first two or three applications, since a 
liberal application of manure every 
four years will result in permanent 
improvement to the land. 

By very careful handling of manure 
a live stock farmer, on average soil, 
should be able to return annually, 
about two tons of manure per acre 
to his cultivated fields. It is not easy 
to save this amount except by very 
careful methods and persistent efforts. 
It is necessary that all straw and 
other suitable materials be worked 
through the barns as bedding. This 
not only adds to the comfort of the 
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animals, but serves as an absorbent 
for the liquid manure. - lf straw pile 
are sold, burned or left to rot it is, 
of course, impossible to return this 
amount of manure. * { 


Keep the manure together; dont 
let it get scattered about the barn” 
or lots. Hogs and chickens may 
waste much of it. Where possible 
haul it to the field as soon as Prog 
duced. 


If this is not possible, store it in 
shallow concrete lined pits to prevent” 
leaching. Use plenty of bedding in’ 
the stable or on the feeding floor to 
absorb the liquid. Straw, old hay, 
grass and leaves may be used for thi 
purpose. ; 

About 35 per cent of the nitrogen 
and 55 per cent of the potassium is to™ 
be found in the liquid material. There 
is, however, practically no phosphorus” 
in this part. The plant foods in th 
liquid are all in soluble form and are 
very easily lost through leaching. 
Furthermore, the nitrogen in this” 
liquid portion readily passes off as 
ammonia when manure is allowed to” 
ferment, hence the necessity for pre- 
venting fermentation as far as pos— 
sible. 

The total solid and liquid manure 
produced in a year by a well-fed, ma- 
ture horse is about eight tons, with a 
plant-food value of more than $30. 
In the case of a well-fed steer weigh- 
ing from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds th 4 
production is nine to eleven tons, 
with a slightly greater total value 
than the manure from a horse. ; 

Three to five months’ exposure to 
the weather in an open lot may cause 
manure to lose approximately one- 
third of its plant food. If manure 
must be exposed to the weather it 
should be in a pit with a water-tight 
bottom.—Missouri College of Agri- 
culture. 


ROTATION OF CROPS 


There are some professors who are 
so fearful that you might say or in- 
timate that rotation of crops furnished 
fertility to the soil, that they- stand on 
guard to halt you. However, it is no 
violation to state that rotation fur- 
nishes a service that is helpful to the 
soil and the growing crop. Especially 
in rotating with a legume performs 
some aid by changes of the soil’s con- 
dition which permits availability of 
elements dormant and by destroying 
weeds. There is a value derived from 
the rotation. 


GROW MORE SOYBEANS FO 
FEED AND FERTILITY 


There are ten good reasons why 
farmers in many sections of Wiscon- 
sin should try a limited acreage of soy 
beans. These are: 


1. A majority of farmers in Wis- 
consin are having good success with 
them. 


2. Soybeans are just a common 
crop for common people. It is not 
necessary to have a soil free from acid 
for good yields. 

3. The best annual legume for mes 
dium to light soil is the soybean. It 
yields best on fertile soils, yet yields 
on light soils where other legumes fail 
to catch. 
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$. It is an annual plant—sureness of 
op is a certainty. 

5. The soybean is the dual purpose 
smber of the legumes—an annual 
ed as a green manure, silage, hay, 
ed and pasture crop. 

6. In feeding trials, soybean hay 1s 
ual to alfalfa. 

7, Soybeans take no more moisture 
hen planted with corn than do weeds 
id the leaves make rich silage. The 
bor of caring for soybeans with corn 
no greater than for corn alone. 

8. Properly cured, the crop is rel- 
hed by all stock. 

9, Soybeans are easy to grow, as 
ley are not attacked by any serious 
‘seases. 

10. Being a legume, the soybean 
uilds up soil by adding nitrogen.— 
Visconsin Press Bureau. 


‘HE UNITED STATES HAS AD- 
VANTAGES FOR ABUNDANT 
PRODUCTION 


The history of the world has shown 
he transfer of leadership from nation 
o nation throughout the centuries. 
Hl Fillan, in the Political Science 
Juarterly, traces the movement of 
ivilization and world leadership with 
ference to the mean temperature of 
he countries concerned. 
~ World supremacy has always. been 
nthe northern hemisphere. It has, in 
he 54 centures charted, been moving 
ather steadily towards the cooler tem- 
jeratures. This has undoubtedly been 
argely the result of the development 
of industry, thus enabling the human 
race to thrive in regions in which 
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people without clothing or 


primitive 
could not have 


heated habitations 
existed. 

That the tendency seems to be con- 
tinuing with practically the same ra- 
pidity is also significant, and may pos- 
sibly be correlated with an as-yet- 
unpublished factor showing that the 
higher production of almost any given 
crop in our hemisphere occurs near 
the northern limit of its adaptation. 
This chart indicates that the United 
States is exceptionally favorably lo- 
cated with reference to world leader- 
ship at this time—shared almost equal- 
ly, however, with England, France and 
Germany. No greater center of world 
leadership has ever developed in the 
southern hemisphere. 

The United States possesses many 
natural advantages over the other 
nations mentioned, and if she wishes 
she may continue to increase her pre- 
ponderance in power and influence 
until her position of national leader- 
ship will be unquestioned. 

There seems to be no escaping the 
conclusion that the larger areas of the 
rich, fertile, and easily tilled land of 
this countty have already been taken 
up and that the increase in farm area 
in the future will be relatively slow. 

It is largely for the farmers of this 
nation to determine whether this shall 
be the nation of progress and achieve- 
ment, because national progress in the 
future must rest even more squarely 
back on the food-producing power 
than it has in the past. The critical 
period in which a determination must 
be made is close at hand. 

Tf this nation wants to go on in- 
creasing in power and influence as 
she has in the century past she must 
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weight every factor in the problem of 
permanent development. 

The third and probably the most im- 
portant factor is the work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the colleges, 
the agricultural press, etc., in bringing 
up the standard of farming by the in- 
troduction of better crops and better 
methods. Of the total increase in pro- 
duction a comparatively ,minor part 
has as yet been due to increases per 
acre Leo Imp, Com. Nests ah. 


r ALFALFA AND CLOVER 


The two genuine legumes, alfalfa 
and clover, have more real true friends 
than any other. plant. The friendship 
is based upon the aid that the parties 
have received from these popular for- 
age and hay plants. 

Their double work is so helpful and 
satisfactory to those for whom they 
have sweat in their toil in building up 
the soil and furnished the rich food 
for the dairy and the porkers. The 
hay that is cut at the right time, then 
cured without being bleached from 
sun or rain, has that deep green color, 
4 sweet odor and a savory taste that is 
incomparable. 

No wonder the soil approves it and 
the stock respond to it and their 
friends were enabled to lift the mort- 
gages and pay for their homes by 
their generous aid. 


REALLY UNPLEASANT 


Miss Wellalong—“I declare I begin 
to feel that I am growing Sldewit's 
really unpleasant.” 

Mr. Blunt—‘“‘It must be, especially 
for one who has been young so long.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
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THE COUNTY AGENT THE 
FARMER’S TRUE SAVINGS 
BANK 


The county agent, where wisely se- 
lected, is a veritable money-maker 
and saving bank for the farmers. One 
county in Iowa, by the report of a 
banker of the county seat town, re- 
ports that the county agent, through 
the association of farmers, buying for 
them and co-operating with them, 
selling the produce and buying the 
necessities, saved the farmers $150,000 
a year, and further, by a seed corn 
campaign, had increased the yield of 
corn One year in the county three to 


five bushels to the acre, which 
amounted to one-half million extra 
bushels. 

The county agent is always on 


guard to protect the farmers’ rights. 
He is continually on the alert to stop 
the fellow who has been making it his 
business to trim the farmers. 

The unconscious, heartless middle- 
man, with only his selfish hunger for 
money to satisfv stands between the 
farmer-producer and the consumer 
and taxes them each without limit. 
The middleman’s heartless profit, 
without labor, will be doomed by the 
man they dread—the county agent. 
He works in harmony with the Farm- 
ers’ Bureau, as their interests are both 
the same, for the farmers’ benefit. 


BOOK FARMERS’ FIGURES ON 
ILLINOIS FARMS 


As manager of some 12,000 acres of 
central Illinois farm land my knowl- 
edge of conditions as they exist in 
agriculture today is naturally that of 
the landlord. The following table, 
which is a record showing the gross 
and net returns per acre since 1913 on 
a tract of 4,500 acres, furnishes some 
food for thought: 


Gross Net 

income Exp. income 
LO ae cheats Bu OTOO $2.31 $ 4.29 
TO TAR enero 8.78 3.27, SSE 
LOT Sw ieee a 9.54 3.68 5.86 
ROMO Rie aN a 8.34 3.09 5.25 
LO isin eete. hie 17.30 3.61 13.69 
URS R CO arsed ie tin 16.22 4.87 14°35 
1919: L228 4.18 18.36 
nO? Onnonis see ea 12a 3:32 8.79 
LEO Va RIE Se Aan 7.07 3.19 3.88 
OIA E78 2.40 5.38 


“The above returns are from good 
average corn belt land that can practi- 
cally all be cultivated, where a system- 
atic and well balanced rotation of 
crops have been followed, including a 
legume (clover for the most Part) in 
the rotation. During this fifteen year 
period these farms have been well 
equipped with buildings, fencing, and 
tiling. This land has been efficiently 
famed by capable tenants, as is evi- 
denced by the uniformly high yields 
that have been obtained. Often the 
yields are quite a few bushels above 
the average for the neighborhood. 
While these farms are primarily grain 
farms, the tenants have been encour- 


aged to breed and feed live stock by 


fencing practically all the fields and 
the erection of silos, hay sheds, and 
cattle barns. 
~ “In 1908 the tax per acre was in the 
neighborhood of 57 cents, while in 
1922 the tax is almost! $2 per acre, an 
increase of almost 400 per cent. 

“At present prices this land is easily 
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worth from $225 to $250 per acre. 
There is an investment of from $40 to 
$45 per acre in improvements, mostly 
of a-permanent nature. 

“The items that comprise the annual 
expense consist of taxes, insurance, 
new improvements and additions to 
existing ones, repairs and upkeep to 
improvements, fertilizer (including 
clover seed), expense of management, 
and other expense incidental to crops. 

“From the tenant’s viewpoint we 
know that his income per acre is about 
the same as that of the landlord, but 
from all the evidence that we have 
relative to the cost of man and horse 
labor, machinery expense, etc., it is 
apparent that the tenant has very little 
left for his labor and that of his fam- 
ily. The drifting of farm labor to the 
industries has the immediate effect of 
placing a decided handicap upon the 
farmers, but in the end the tendency 
will certainly be to bring about-under- 
production and increased prices. 

“As to the prospects for the current 
year, it is true that the prices of some 
farm products have risen since the low 
point following the war. As it often 
happens, the rise in price of most farm 
products comes after they have passed 
out of the farmers’ hands. The buy- 
ing power of the farmer, which has 
been at a low ebb, cannot be increased 
unless he is to get a larger margin of 
profit, and at present any gain in 
prices of farm products is being more 
than offset by rising prices on nearly 
all commodities the farmer must buy.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


FERTILIZATION PRACTICE 
PROVED SUCCESSFUL 


Rational System. of fertilizing by 
Penn. State Collece Professors, at 
Experiment Station .after years of 
close observation, 


Based lon the evidence provided by 
the results, which were obtained ona 
four-year rotation—corn, oats, wheat, 
mixed hay—the following is. stated 
to be a rational system of fertilization 
on the residual soils of the State of 
Penn.: 


1. Corn: 6 tons manure per acre, 
reinforced with 250 pounds of acid 
phosphate. 


2. Oats: On depleted soils, 200 
pounds of acid phosphate per acre. 

3. Wheat: 500 pounds per acre of 
3-10-10 fertilizer, 

4. Hay: No treatment the first year; 
2d year, 300 pounds per acre of 6-8-8 
fertilizer or a light application of 
manure. 

Enough lime should be used to 
make possible a good growth of 
clover. 3 


POULTRY AND EGG FIGURES 


The combined farm value of chick- 
ens raised and eggs produced in 1922 in 
the United States is estimated at $854,- 
207,000 by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The value in 
1921 was $900,820,000. 


About 543,000,000 chickens were 
raised on farms of the United States 
in 1922, with a farm value of $354,199 - 
000, as compared with 510,000,000 
chickens raised in 1921 valued at $362,- 
253,000. Egg production totaled 1,962,- 
356,000 dozen eggs of a value of $500,- 
008,000, as compared with 1,837,486,000 
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dozen eggs witha value of $538,567,0( 
in. 1921, i 

Of the chicken eggs produced j 
1922, large quantities were consume 
in industries in the manufacture ( 
other than food products, and abot 
113,000,000 dozen were used to pre 
duce chickens. 


The average farm price of chicken 
raised im 1922 was 65 cents per fow 
compared with 71 cents in 1921, an 
with 86% cents in 1920. The averag 
farm price of chicken eggs was 25. 
cents a dozen in 1922, compared wit 
29.3 cents per dozen in 1921 and wit 
44.4 cents in 1920. 

There were 412,000,000 chickens o: 
farms January 1, 1922, a time of yea 
when the number of chicks is loy 
There were 386,000,000 chickens o: 
farms January 1, 1921; on January | 
1920, there were 360,000,000, accordin; 
to United States census figures.— 
Mayes C.'S. 


CO-OPERATIVE FARMERS’ 
STRENGTH 


The farmers of the United States 
acting together’for their common in. 
terest, for the common good of al 
the people, have a power that is ir- 
resistible for the protection of thei 
rights without injustice to others. 


All industries were ahead of the 
agricultural in guarding their rights 
and business concerns, which permit- 
ted some impositions on them being 
free from restraint. 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is an organization of the Ameri- 
can farmers, for their own benefit. To 
enable them to secure preserve and 
foster their just rights and privileges, 


Their national character is broad 
and strong, it is governed by forceful, 
liberal minded, prudent, conscientious 
officers, who are laboring for the good 
of the great body of farmers, which 
will result in bettering their interests, 


Their strong endeavors at this time 
is to improve the methods of selling 
the farm products. The difference in 
the price paid by the consumer and 
that received by the producer is too 
great. There are profits going to mid- 
dle men that should go to the produc- 
ers. 


When the Farm Bureau organiza- 
tion is able to have the crops marketed 
orderly from one head, thus prevent- 
ing jams and overcrowding, it will pre-_ 
vent sudden drops in the price. 

All farmers should work in harmony 
with the Farm Bureau, giving it their 
united loyal support as members. 


HELPED HIS TOMATOES 


An Ohio grower of tomatoes for a_ 
cannery reports that 800 pounds per 
acre, of a 3-12:4 fertilizer on his 
ground upon which he grew his: ¢an-# 
nery tomatoes produced eight and a 
half tons of tomatoes per “acre... A® 
piece of land of similar soil adjoining | 
upon which no fertilizer was applied, 
only furnished three and a half tons 
per acre. This shows that the good | 
feed more than doubled the tomato é 
crop, besides leaving the soil in better. 
condition. This party demonstrated ~ 
by his experience the value of fer- | 
tilizing. Others may have the benefit — 
of this knowledge. , 
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WEET CLOVER IN MISSOURI 


‘'y Samuel M. Jordan, Farmers’ Insti- 
tute Lecturer, of the ‘Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 


In this little bulletin about sweet 
lover I am going to try to leave out 
verything that. I think not really 
ecessary to the man who desires to 
row it, or to the man who ought to 
row it. We shall not stop for scien- 
fic names, as just now we do not 
are whether it originated in Halifax 
r South Africa. The two questions 
hat do concern us are: first, why 
hould a man grow it? and the second 
3, how? 

One reason for growing sweet 
lover is that it is one of the best soil 
uilders of any of the plants that we 
TOW. he abundance of stem, as 
yell as of root, makes it possible for 
s to secure an abundance of vegetable 
aatter to incorporate with our soil— 
nd let me say right here that the 
‘reatest one need of our upland soil 
a Missouri is more vegetable matter. 
We should also grow sweet clover 
or the further reason that it makes 
n abundance of nutritious feed, espe- 
jally when used as a pasture grass. 
n former years we thought it only a 
ad weed, and that no stock would eat 
, yet we have learned the trick of 
eaching them to like it, and when 
hey have acquired a taste for it they 
re exceptionally fond of it. 

_As a pasture grass, when used alone, 
weet clover will produce much more 
han the ordinary season’s bluegrass, 
‘et I would not have anyone under- 
tand that I do not consider bluegrass 
me of the-best plants in all the world. 

My judgement is that the finest place 
all for sweet clover is on our 
asture land, growing along with blue- 
‘rass and other clovers and grasses. 
f we would only get to the point of 
Owing other valuable grasses in our 
vasture lands, we would find that they 
ome to the aid of bluegrass by mak- 
nga greater range of seasonal pasture 
is well as supplying nitrogen for the 
"igorous growth of the grasses. 
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When a pasture becomes once rea- 
sonably set with sweet clover, and if 
not pastured too heavily, enough of 
the plants will ripen seed each year 
to keep the land fairly reseeded. 


The biennial sweet clovers are like 
red and alsike clover, in that they nat- 
urally die when they have matured a 
crop of seed. This is one of the rea- 
sons for sweet clover being a wonder- 
ful soil builder, because it has a very 
extensive root system that bores 
deeply into the soil, and when the 
plant dies it leaves a hole in the 
ground filled with vegetable matter of 
a high character. 


Some care should be exercised in 
the pasturing of sweet clover, or any 
of the other clovers or alfalfa for that 
matter, as bloating may sometimes 
occur. So far as my information goes, 
however, live stock bloating on sweet 
clover is exceptionally rare indeed. 

When sweet clover is to be used for 
hay, the cutting should be done before 
blossoming, for at least two reasons. 
The first is that if it is allowed to 
reach the blossom stage, or later, it 
becomes especially stemmy, and there 
is considerable loss in the feeding. 
Cyt at the earlier stage it is rather 
difficult to cure, and if cut while in 
blossom we are more or less likely to 
kill many of the plants. 

Up to the present time, another 
source of profit from growing sweet 
clover has been for seed purposes. It 
is a, heavy seeder, and should be cut 
for seed when from perhaps one-half 
to two-thirds of the seed pods have 
turned black. The seed commonly 
shatters pretty badly, and for this rea- 
son the crop should be handled when 
it may be a little damp with dew. I 
think the best method of cutting for 
seed is to use a grain binder, if at all 
possible. When this cannot be done, 
however, the mowing-machine may be 
used. The threshing is done with a 
common separator, but the product 
from this machine is mostly in an un- 
hulled condition. 

Sweet clover is one of the best 
crops to grow preceding the sowing of 
the field to alfalfa. It will be found, 
also, that a piece of land when having 
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grown sweet clover and the crop very 
largely pastured down for two to four 
years, that most satisfying results 
come from a corn crop that may fol- 
low, then allow wheat follow corn. 


We find, also, that from the nature 
of sweet clover it seems to be able to 
take a great amount of potash from 
the layers of soil below where our 
common field crops feed. The potash, 
entering the tissue of a plant, and the 
plant turned back to the land, either 
being plowed under or fed off, we 
have increased the supply of available 
potash for other crops. For these rea- 
sons, since the Irish potato requires 
an abundance of potash it should be 
evident that this would be a good 
crop to follow sweet clover. 


Last, but not least, sweet clover 
makes a wonderful pasture for the 
honey bee. A few days prior to the 
time this was written I was in Atchi- 
son County, and I found sweet clover 
growing almost everywhere in that 
county. The roadsides are lined with 
it, and many fields are out as a hay 
or seed crop. Others are using it for 
pasture, and if Atchison County only 
had the bees, that county would un- 
doubtedly excel in the production of 
honey. They told me that they had 
forgotten all about the necessity of in- 
oculating for either sweet clover or 
alfalfa jn Atchison County. This 
means that this plant has so thorough- 
ly inoculated the soils of Atchison 
County that farmers have practically 
no trouble at all in getting a stand of 
alfalfa almost anywhere. 


Another fact should be mentioned, 
and that is that this plant has prac- 
tically no insect enemy. The odor of 
it is undoubtedly repulsive to all in- 
sects, and this being true it is likely 
that those that find harbor during the 
winter would seek other shelter than 
that of sweet clover. 


If we could have sweet clover 
growing along our fences and hedges, 
that otherwise erow up in weeds and 
grasses, it is possible that we would 
eliminate one of the great chinch bug 
harbors. 


The foregoing reasons for growing 
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it should undoubtedly be enough to 
appeal to almost any farmer. 

The next question to consider is, 
how can we produce it to the best 
advantage? On this there are a great 
many theories, and possibly some of 
them will work almost any time. 
There is, however, beyond much ques- 
tion of doubt, a very safe line of pro- 
cedure. 

But before we d cuss this question 
attention might be called to the fact 
that this plant seems to have a char- 
acteristic the same as many others, 
that of growing abundantly some sea- 
sons and practically not at all in other 
seasons. This is especially true of 
pepper-grass, cheat, white clover, and 
some others. We of course say that 
this is due to some seasonal condi- 
tions, but just what those seasonal 
conditions might be I do not know 
that anyone knows. 

This year of 1923 has shown a won- 
derful growth of sweet clover. In- 
quiries in various places indicate that 
where it is especially abundant this 
year there has not been much of a 
growth for the past two years. It is 
my judgment, that it is due to this 
characteristic that we have made 
many failures. If we knew ahead of 
time when it was going to have its 
“inning,” then I think we could be rea- 
sonably sure of getting a stand. 

It is‘my opinion, also, that the first 
great requirement is that a soil be 
inoculated for the plant. I believe 
that a soil well inoculated may con- 
tain a good deal of acid, yet produce 
sweet clover reasonably well. 

The next requirement, perhaps, in 
importance is lime, and the next, rea- 
sonable fertility. We find that it 
grows well in inoculated, sweet soil, 
even though the soil be desperately 
poor. I have seen it growing on the 
sides of piles of limestone that had 
been ground for concrete on road 
work, and it seemed as though it was 
growing with nothing but the lime- 
stone about it. While it thrives rea- 
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sonably well in many poor soils, it 
will thrive correspondingly better in 
good soils. 


There is little doubt but what in the 
preparation of the seed bed that this 
should be done as well as we would 
prepare it for alfalfa. This is especi- 
ally true when seeding a piece of land 
for the first time. It means that the 
seed bed should be fine on top but well 
firmed below. 


Possibly the best time for seeding is 
in the very early fall, similar to the 
time preferable for alfalfa. This gives 
the young plants time to become 
strong enough to endure the winter. 

The seed of sweet clover have a 
pretty hard shell, and considerable 
time is required for many of the seed 
to absorb moisture enough to make 
germination possible. On account of 
this fact, machinery has been devised 
for scarifying or scratching the hard 
coat on the surface of the seed, in 
order that water may be more readily 
absorbed, thus -giving a better and 
quicker germination. 

The seeding should be done, in my 
judgment, with not less than 20 
pounds per acre of the best seed. This 
may seem like a heavy seeding, but it 
is far better to have a seeding a little 
too heavy than to have a half stand. 


I would caution, above all, in land 
not accustomed to sweet clover that 
if inoculating is neglected we are 
courting failure. Inoculation may be 
done by sowing a few hundred pounds 
per acre of soil from a thoroughly in- 
oculated sweet clover patch, or the 
cultures may be secured from the soils 
department of the University of Mis- 
souri at Columbia at a very small cost 
—a cost so small that no person 
should hesitate one moment in using 
it. Sweet clover bacterial cultures 
may also be obtained direct from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., or from com- 
mercial companies direct or through 
seed retailers. 


The lime requirement should be as- 
certained. At this time, ground lime- 
stone can be secured at almost any 
point in the state at no great expense. 
An application of limestone will often 
spell the difference between success 
and failure. Barnyard manure, when 
applied as a light covering, also does 
wonders with all of the clovers. 

It is often desired to sow sweet 
clover to pasture land when these 
lands cannot be plowed, or it is not 
desirable to plow them. In such an 
event first determine whether or not 
these lands are acid. In case the land 
is acid, if we will apply from one to 
two tons per acre of ground limestone, 
with perhaps 200 pounds per acre of 
16 per cent acid phosphate, then sow- 
ing a combination of sweet clover, red 
clover, alskie clover, timothy and or- 
chard grass, after we have prepared 
these pasture lands for receiving them, 
splendid results are very sure to fol- 
low. 

In preparing the land for this work, 
it can be done in the very early spring 
when the ground is soft. Make a disk 
harrow sharp, giving the disks very 
little slant, simply so they will gash 
the land rather than turn up the sod. 
Drive the disk in such directions that 


you will not make these gashes run up _ 


and down hill, but keep them as nearly 
on the level as possible. When this 
“gashing” is done, apply the limestone 
and acid phosphate, and then sow the 
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seed. All these will be washed mor 
or less into the gashes, preventin 
them from being washed away by th 
spring rains. On pasture land, this : 
one of the best possible practices. 


Something should be said about th 
annual sweet clover, or Hubam. Fro1 
my observations thus far, that variet 
has a few advantages over the biennia 
Being an annual, it is more likely t 
produce a good crop without inoculz 
tion than the biennials, yet when w 
are growing any legume that is nc 
inoculated we are not benefiting th 
soil from the standpoint of nitroge1 
It is also possible that the seed of th 
annual will germinate a little bette 
and more readily than that of the bier 
nial, possibly having softer hulls. 
find that there have been relativel 
very few failures among those wh 
have tried this variety. It is a wor 
derful producer of both seed and fos 
age, and in my judgment the day 1 
not far away when this variety wi 
stand right up toward the front as on 
of our important field crops, both as 
feed producer and as a soil builder. I 
the past the seed has been very exper 
sive, and this has kept many fro1 
making the trial, but the time is no 
past for fancy prices, and since th 
price is reasonable there is no douk 
in my mind but what any farmer ca 
make it a most profitable addition t 
his cropping system. 


POTATOES LAMENT 


With tears in their eyes, 
The potato cries: 


“The leaf hop has seen, 
We’re easy and green. 


“Ts camping where he, 
Has eating all free. 


“And prolongs his stay 
*Till our life gives way. 


“But he has no show 
When given Bordeaux. 


“Tt knocks him outright, 
And puts out his light. 


“Leaf hopper, good-bye; 
We have closed your eye.” 


A CHANCE TO SUBSCRIBE 


We are mailing some copies to par 
ties as a sample of what we are offer 
ing to the names given us as thos 
who were interested in good soil an 
would be glad to add the good knowl 
edge and experience of others to thei 
own for their benefit in caring for an 
improving the yielding qualities of th 
soil of their farm. j 

We will assure you: Inside of ; 
year you will acknowledge you ar 
getting something out of the “SOII 
IMPROVER?” that you-can’t find any 
where else, and that you would no 
miss it if it cost you a quarter an issue 
Parties receiving a sample copy shoul 
take advantage Of subscribing if in 
terested in caring for the life blood o 
their farm. As we take it the part} 
who fails to risk his quarter is no 


aspiring to achieve success in pro 


ducing increased yields in, his 7 
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W THE PLANT USES ITS 
FOOD. 


plant is a body of cells—millions 
hem, just like your body. These 
; increase in number as the plant 
rges, grows. Every cell is an en- 
ed sac, holding within it the juice 
other substances necessary for its 
rgement and growth. The walls 
hese cells are made of cellulose—a 
yon compound, produced from the 
yon that enters the leaves from the 
When the cell is first made the 
wall is thin and tender, just as we 
it in green and young plants, but 
hey mature the wall becomes hard 
woody and less appetizing and di- 
tible. 
‘hese plant cells are responsible for 
use of the food obtained from the 
and from the soil, for the building 
plant tissue and for the formation 
the compounds of the plant or the 
t of the plant. 
“very live, active cell contains 
toplasm, the real life of the cell. 
1en the soluble soil materials—we 
| these plant food—have been car- 
1 up through the long channels of 
is and when they reach the leaves, 
y come in contact with starch 
ins and carbonic acid. Here these 
jous compounds are decomposed 
ough the action of heat, and sun- 
at, and protoplasm, and chlorophyl: 
rch is made or changed into sugar, 
maybe starch or some starch de- 
ative is united with the nitrates and 
phur in some way so that protein 
ults, or maybe oil or cellulose or 
ide fiber is manufactured—each is 
de just as the plant decrees. 
THE MEANING OF PLANT- 
JILDING.—Before these elements 
re enticed into the plant they were 
no value to man. He could not use 
»m for fuel to cook his food or to 
ep his body warm; nor could he call 
on them for any special use. 
But behold, the change when the 
int takes them up! Without value 
the Soil and air before, now the 
int calls them into use: tissue is 
ilt, which soon becomes food for 


in and beast; clothing for shivering \ 


blistered skins is now provided; 
elter for the strong and weak is now 
issible; fire for a thousand uses is 
vw ablaze; energy for the work of 
S world is now available—Burkett 
ils. 


SHORT STATEMENT ON THE 
NORBECK-NELSON BILL 


. By W. E. Gould, 
‘ce-President, Savings Bank of Ke- 
wanee, Kewanee, Illinois. 


What It Does 


This bill provides that the War 
mance Corporation shall furnish a 
volving fund of $250,000,000 for the 
irpose of purchasing drafts against 
sponsible foreign importers, guaran- 
ed by their governments against the 
upments of farm products from the 
nited States. 


ow It Will Help—A Few Comments 


1. Prices on farm products are low, 
it the greatest trouble is the rela- 
yn between what the farmer sells and 
hat he buys. Measured in manufac- 
ired products, his crops are at the 
lreatest disadvantage they have ever 
zen. 
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2, When the farmer is at such a 
disadvantage, he has no purchasing 
power. There are 40,000,000 farmers 
who normally buy 40 per cent of the 
manufactured articles. With the farm- 
ers’ purchasing power restricted, fac- 
tories and labor suffer. 

3.. It is not additional credit the 
farmer so greatly needs at this time. 
What he needs to save him is a fair 
price for his products. 

4. Higher prices can be obtained in 
three ways: First, by cutting produc- 
tion; second, by improved marketing; 
and third, by developing foreign mar- 
kets. Not much relief can be expected 
immediately from the first two ways. 
Enlargement of the foreign markets, 
however, is practical. This bill makes 
it possible. 

5. Europe is practically our only 
foreign customer. It is unable to buy 
for cash because we have one-half the 
gold supply in America. It can not 
buy extensively by exchange of goods 
under present conditions. The only 
way Europe can buy in considerable 
quantities is on credit. 

6. Europe greatly needs our farm 
products and will buy from us rather 
than from other nations, such as Ar- 
gentina, Australia and India, if we can 
give credit. 

7, The Norbeck-Nelson bill does 
not provide that our government go 
into business of buying and selling, as 
some bills.do, but only that it lend to 
responsible foreign importers. 

8. This bill will provide quick re- 
lief as the War Finance Corporation 
machinery is in existence and ready 
for action. 

9. It is our surplus in farm produc- 
tion that is causing our trouble. If 
we can export our surplus, prices will 
at once go up. We can not sell our 
surplus for gold, so we must sell it on 
credit or not at all. 

10. The markets will immediately 
strengthen on the passage of this bill. 
We believe the price of wheat will go 
to $2.00 per bushel, corn to $1.00 per 
bushel, oats to 55 cents or 60 cents, 
and that other farm products will rise 
proportionately. 

‘11. Corn is moving out of the 
farmers’ hands at the rate of about 
1,500 cars per day and wheat about 
the same. The farmers will get the 
benefit of the higher prices brought 
about by this bill if Congress will take 
quick action. 

12. In helping the farmers by this 
bill we will help the whole country. 
The government will not lose in pro- 
viding the use of this revolving fund, 
but will directly benefit through the 
greater general activity certain to fol- 
low improvement in the farmers’ con- 
dition. The Norbeck-Nelson bill will 
stand all tests. 


EGG-ZACTLY 


For One Croppers to Consider Egg 
Values 


The following quotation from a 
forthcoming bulletin soon to be issued 
by Jewell Mayes of the Missouri State 


- Board of Agriculture. 


Missouri’s chicken population on 
263,000 farms, January 1, 1923, was 
23,713,930. The number of eggs pro- 
duced in Missouri during 1922 was 
106,900,600 dozens. Of the 1922 eggs 
73 per cent were sold, and of chickens 
raised 38 per cent were sold. 
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EXPECT HIM TO WIN 


The Soil Improvement Committee, 
National Fertilizer. Association, state 
that Earl Hamilton, Cicero, Indiana, 
the owner of a 100 acre farm of good 
and is limiting himself to 25 acres of 
corn on account of the scarcity of 
labor. He has entered the five-acre 
corn contest conducted by the Indiana 
Corn Growers Assé@ciation. He is 
broadcasting 300 pot ads per acre of 
0-12-6 fertilizer and 100 pounds of 
2-12-2 in the row. He is guided some- 
what in the use of fertilizer by the 
results obtained by W. H. Gilmore, 
of Ohio, who broke all yield records 
last year. 


FARM ANIMAL TRIO 


“The Cow, the Sow and the Hen” 
are the trustworthy trio of practical 
pocketbook prosperity. 


ON’T make the mis- 
D take of thinking that 
every machine with 
four wheels, a box and a 
few teeth and paddles at 


the rear, is necessarily a 
good manure spreader. 


Play safe when you 


buy. Get the genuine 


NEW I $.Pat Off A 


TheOriginalWide Spreading Spreader, 


No tool on your farm 
will bring you bigger pro- 
fits. The New Idea 
makes it easy to feed 
your land regularly with 
Nature’s greatest soil-sustain- 
er, manure. And the New Idea 
stays on the job long after the 
imitators are on the scrap-pile. 
It is built by “Spreader Spec- 
ialists,” in the best equipped 
spreader factory in the world. 


Drop in when you are ready 
totalk spreader. Get the facts 
now--even if you are not ready 
to place your order, 


There is a dealer in your 
Locality. See him or 
write for catalog. 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 
Coldwater, Ohio 


a“ 


ee 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE FARMER 


By Jewell Mayes 


Several yeas ago, as a private citi- 
zen, Jewell Mayes, of the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture, wrote the 
following words which were well nigh 
prophetic in sentiment, expressive of 
a then crowing need that is now al- 
ready partly realized, and which will 
continue to knock at the doors of Con- 
eress and the Legislatures until gam- 
bling and speculation in food products 
will finally be legally classed with the 
lottery and the roulette wheel as op- 
posed to the rights of the farmer: 

“The financial world, engaged in 
speculation on the products of the 
farm, is thoroughly well organized, 
and works as a great machine, gather- 
ing a harvest without sowing, thresh- 
ing out bags of golden coin without 
plowing, planting or binding the 
golden grain in the fields, making too 
often the only measures of net profit, 
and that without the sweat of the 
brow, without toiling overtime, with- 
out risk of health, or sacrifice of 
family. 

“For years the farming interests of 
this nation have demanded that the 
gambling element and _ speculative 
dealing in futures be stopped by the 
powerful hand of the law—but no law 
has been written into the statute books 
of the national government, because 
the great financial interests have co- 
operated together as if through the 
hand of one man, to the maintenance 
of their own interests, while compara- 
tively few in number yet governing, 
checkmating, outgeneraling, outdis- 


tancing and preventing the farmers 
- from becoming in deed and in truth 
the first beneficiaries of the net results 
of their toil”—Mo, Year Book. 


Ghe 
Chester White 


Journal 


Official Organ of 


Record Association 


If you raise Chester White hogs, you will 
want to read the breed paper, the Chester 
White Journal. Established 1910. Na- 
tional circulation. Gives news of the breed 
in every state. Best writers of practical 
swine articles. All principal herds are ad- 
vertised in it. Official organ of The 
Chester White Swine Record Association. 
For 12 years fairly and honestly boosting 
the breed. Fifty to two hundred pages 
monthly. Subscription prices: One year, 
$1.00; three years, $2.00. Trial subscrip- 
tion six months, 50 cents. Advertise your 
Chester Whites in the breed paper. Ad- 
vertisements, $1.50 up. Write for further 
information on rates. 


MOORE BROS. COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
ROCHESTER 


INDIANA 
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HAVE YOU A SILO? 


The above question, of course, is 
addressed to the stockkeeper. If given 
in the negative, his answer would 
show reason as varied as the country 
is wide. 

There are in -ound numbers fiv= 
hundred thousand silos on farms in 
the United States. They are found in 
every state in the Union and in nearly 
every county. This proves that the 
silo can be used successfully in prac- 
tically all part of the country. The 
man who is keeping live stock can 
well affard to devote some: thought 
and study to this silo question. 

Silage has been so thoroughly tested 
out from an economic feeding stand- 
point that most of our Experiment 
Stations have considered it a closed 
question. There are few states in 
the Union that have not printed 
bulletins and feeding tests, all of 
which show that silage is an 
economic feed for milk, beef and mut- 
ton. As to the amount it saves the 
feeder, no definite figures can be 
given, for prices of feed, labor and 
commodities vary with each year and 
in every state. It is safe, however, to 
conclude from the tests that have been 
made that at least ten cents can be 
saved on a pound of butter, forty cents 
on one hundred pounds of milk and 
one dollar on one hundred pounds of 
beef. With such a Saving, surely this 
subject is a live one for every stock- 
keeper in this country. 


Silage for young stock and growing 
animals is quite as valuable and im. 
portant as it is for those that are pro- 
ducing milk or beef. Horses at rest, 
brood mares, colts and mules can be 
fed silage with economy. The five 
hundred thousand silo users of this 
country are perhaps the best experi- 
ment relating to the value and econ- 
omy of the silo, for they have tested 
out its worth and know of its value 
and advantage on the average farm. 
The dairy industry has prospered dur- 
ing the past few years and many farm- 
ers are increasing their herds. They 
will find the most expensive part of 
the business is that invested in the 
feed bill; in other words, to feed a 
cow is the most expensive item con- 
nected with the business, and the silo 
is one of the first matters to consider 
for economical production and to give 
a succulent nutritious ration that can 
be drawn upon any time during the 
year. bas 

The silo plays an important part in 
the process of turning the cheap for- 
ages of the farm into condensed mar- 
ketable produce; and especially at this 
time of high transportation costs we 
will do well to engage in 2 line of 
farming that will condense our raw 
materials. We are especially inter- 
ested in shipping a finished product, 
especially if the market demand 1s fa- 
vorable. The silo has come and is 
still coming to the farmer who aims 
to utilize his products to the best ad- 
vantage, who wishes to-.get the most 
from his acres and prevent a waste of 
roughage which has been so expensive 
In past years. 

The silo is answering the pasture 
troblem, for silage is the cheapest 
source of pasture. It is q labor-sav- 
ing device, for it offers at all seasons 
a supply of forage close at hand. It 
can be easily and quickly transported 
to bunk or manger, and is relished by 


September, 


practically all classes of stock. 
rich in carbohydrates, it is succ 
and makes a balance for high p1 
feeds or fodder. 

The stockkeeper will do we 
figure carefully the answer ol 
question, “Have you a silo?” H 
secure plenty of information fron 
owners. Our Experiment Station 
furnish him volumes of data, and 

» are many other sources from whi 
draw reliable figures. Too ofter 
nan who is considering this su 
listens to the man who does not 
a silo. From an investment stand; 
it will figure out close to a hun 
per cent under many farm condit 
Even if it figured ten, would it ni 


a wise move? 
A. he HARGK SE 


SURPLUS FLURRY 


Mr. W. E. Gould, vice-presider 


the Savings Bank of Kewanee, Illi 
says: “Let it be known tomorrow 


100,000,000 bushels of wheat is a 


] 


to be put aboard vessels for Eur 


and you will find every baker 


miller in the country entering the r 
ket without delay to take on suppl: 


“The Norbeck-Nelson bill wil 
found upon the closest stud 
most needed, most 


l 


to be 
sensible, n 


practical and most immediately h 
ful of all the bills now before C 


gress. 
ers, it means benefit to all 
people.” 


While primarily for the fa 
the of 


INDIANA FIVE ACRE COR} 


ONTEST 


The Indiana State Agricultural 
Experiment Station Department 
co-operative work are having a 
test of their farmers in raising 
acres of corn. 

If they meet with the success 


s 
G 


t 


the ton litter pig club last season di 


will be of great value to the corn g 
ers of the state. 


r¢ 


It is an enterpris 


move for the advancement of the ag 


cultural 
bound to be helpful. 
The 


interest of the state and 
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anxious to help this progressive wi 


along. As one of our subscribers 


Sé 


of us: “Your ambitions are high 
everything but the price of the pape 


A new booklet entitled “Handli 


Wheat from Field to Market” 
been issued by the 


h 


“Southweste 


Wheat Improvement Association, 2 


New York Life Bldg., Kansas 
Missouri,” 
citizen may 
to the named address. 


An ear of corn that weighed but 


Ci 


and any farmer or oth 
secure copy by writi 


0} 


pound, its longest row contained , 


grains, it was a good-sized ear. 


7 


calculating scientist informs us, it r 


quired 310 pounds of water to pro 
it, which is equivalent to 2.64 in 
of rainfall. : 


O, MY! 


He—“T wonder how it 
catch a ball like a man.” 

She—“O, a man is so much bi 
and easier to catch.”—Wisconsin 
topus.” 
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ANALYSES FIGURES 


By Wn. A. Albrecht, 
Associate Professor of Soils 


Your correspondent asks for the ex- 
ination of the meaning of analyses 
lures of fertilizers as 2-12-4, 4-8-6, 
3-4, or 3-8-3. 


Fertilizers are made to contain 


uinly three plant foods, viz., am- 
jnia, containing the element nitro- 
n; phosphate, containing the ele- 
ont phosphorus; and potash, con- 
ning the element potassium. In 
yelling the fertilizer or in specifying 
e plant food content for state in- 
ection, the figures used represent 
r cent of ammonia, phosphate and 
tash, respectively, in available or 
adily usable form. 
‘For example, the figures 2-12-4, 
ove, represent a fertilizer that has 
per cent of ammonia, 12 per cent of 
‘osphate, and 4 per cent of potash. 
-means that there are twenty times 
many pounds of each per ton, or 40 
unds of ammonia, 240 pounds of 
osphate and 60 pounds of potash. 
If you are buying a ton of a 2-12-4 
ttilizer, you are buying 40 pounds 
ammonia, 240 pounds of phosphate 
d 80 pounds of potash. These fig- 
es are the means of knowing what 
ie is buying and such labelling-tells 
1ore about the fertilizer than does 
«me fanciful trade name like “Mar- 
lous Corn Grower.” Fertilizer 
anufacturers are using the figures 
ore commonly and ‘will do away 
ith the trade names as soon as com- 
on practice and fertilizer talk uses 
e figures ot per cent plant food con- 
nt more widely. 
When one of the three plant foods 
omitted the figure 0 is used. A 
12-2 means that the fertilizer con- 
ins no ammonia, but has 12 per 
nt of phospate and 2 per cent of 
)tash. Potash is often omitted as in 
272-0. It is well to learn the 
eaning of the fertilizer figures, for 
we do, we know what we are get- 
1g and the purchase of fertilizers 
ill mean getting so much plant food 
ther than “buying a cat in the bag.” 


DON’T LEAVE THE FARM 


a. oa, 
‘There is ofttimes a mistake made by 
'e young sons of farmers in desert- 
@ the farm for some other occupa- 
ym. It frequently occurs because the 
ming man feels that there is not an 
pportunity on the farm to develop 
id to meet with the success that is 
cely to occur in some other calling. 
This is an age of progress and im- 
jovement. Farming as carried on 
the best and most successful farm- 
\S requires the best talent, the deep- 
t thinking and as much wisdom and 
howledge as any other business, 
‘There is a breadth and depth of 
ought exercised investigating and 
gging for the knowledge yet to be 
scovered and which is being utilized 
ntinuously. The farmer’s son will 
id as great opportunity for benefit- 
2 himself and his fellow-farmers and 
umanity on the farm as in any other 
ace. 
The farmer occupation has been 
ted up by the new processes and 
iprovement that are being adopted 
all times from the Agricultural 
aleges and Experiment Stations 
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sources as well as from many private 
individuals. 


In fact, there are so many widely 
different opportunities that no one 
person can compass them all, it is 
therefore better to confine oneself to 
a single line and make a specialty and 
success of it. ; 


For a great many years the east- 
ern farmers’ sons have moved West 
to the benefit of cheaper lands of 
greater fertility and productiveness, 
thus improverishing the East by loss 
of their best elements and leaving 
aged parents to wind up their days 
with the farm running down until the 
cheapest farms are in the East. The 
opportunities to renovate them offer 
inducements for the farmer’s sons. 
Farming has lost its drudgery, it is 
now one of thought as well as of 
muscle labor. As an indication of 
what can be done, we recently had 
detailed to us how a young farmer 
just home from college, purchased for 
a song an old orchard of twelve acres 
that had good trees on it, but neg- 
lected; they were trimmed up, the 
ground covered with manure and fer- 
tilizers. The trees were sprayed sev- 
eral times during the season; where 
the fruit was too thick it was thinned 
and at the end of the year he took 
more off the twelve acres than his 
neighbors did off of 160 acres. In 
fact, as much as some on the very 
best of soil got off of a big farm, 
showing that if the farmers’ sons will 
give thought and look at home for op- 
portunities that can be brought on 
some special line, there is no necessity 
for deserting the farm. The improve- 
ments which are marked already are 
destined to become greater each year 
from this time on. In every country 
the farming classes are the real bone 
and sinew of the nation. 


FERTILIZED PASTURES 


Aug. 28 issue of the Wisconsin Agri- 
culturist contains an account of ex- 
periments extending over several 
years, which have been conducted in 
Ireland, in which cows were tested 
on manured and unmanured pastures, 


The experiments consisted in the 
estimation of the improvement in 
pasture following the application of 
fertilizers in terms of milk yield. The 
results were obtained by grazing.milk 
cows and comparing the yield of milk 
produced with that of similar cows 
grazed on an equal area of the same 


. pasture which had not been fertilized. 


The results of these experiments 
demonstrated that fertilizing pastures 
for milk production is profitable and 
that the carrying capacity of a poor 
pasture can be considerably increased 
by such treatment. It was found that 
even on poor pasture it was possible 
for cows to more than pay the cost 
of a fertilizer in the first season after 
application by reason of the greater 
number of cows the pasture carried. 

In fact, the advantage gained by 
fertilizing the poor pastures lay not 
so much in the individual increase in 
milk yield per cow as in the additional 
capacity of the pasture. 

Commenting on these experiments, 
the editor writes: “These results are 
of interest to every farmer who pas- 
tures his cattle. They leave no doubt 
that fertilizing pasture lands pay, It 
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is neglected and overstocked pastures 
that always fail to keep up the milk 
flow during the Summer dry spell, and 
make it necessary to either feed high- 
priced grains or accept greater re- 
duced monthly milk checks——News 
Bulletin, Nat. Fer. Ass’n. 


“T believe,” said the cheery phil- 
osopher, “that for every single thing 
you give away, two come back to 
you.” 

“That's my experience,” agreed 
Farmer Jones. “Last March I gave 
away my daughter, and she and her 
husband came back in August.” 


COPY PLEASED 


Henry Worner, San Jose, Illinois, in 
remitting one dollar for five years’ 
subscription for “BAYNES’ SOIL 
IMPROVER,” writes: “I was more 
than pleased with the sample copy 
sent me, thanking you for, same.” 


WILY WOMAN 


“So you persuaded your husband to 
join a glee club.” 

“Ves,” answered Mrs. Bliggins. 
“When he starts to sing in the house 
now I can advise him not to tire his 
voice.”—Boston Transcript. 


Send for’This 
Free Book 


Practically every farmer in 
your territory is beginning to 
appreciate the value of Agri- 
cultural Gypsum in obtaining 
a heavy growth of clover, as 
indicated on the left side of 
this picture. Agricultural 
Gypsum is also worth many 
times its cost as a preserver 
of nitrogen in manure. You 
have a fine opportunity to 
sell Agricultural Gypsum at a 
good profit. Write us for full 
details and also for a copy of 
our free illustrated book. 


The Gypsum Industries 
Dept. 112—844 Rush Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Farm Bureau F ederation New 


Arthur E. Mealiff, Mgr., Farm Bureau Office 
58 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois” 


BRADFUTE STATES FARM BU- 
REAU WHEAT POLICY 


Storage Plan an Emergency Measure 
for Immediate Relief 


“The Farm’ Bureau proposal that 
farmers withhold 200,000,000 bushels 
of wheat from the market is an emer- 
gency measure seeking immediate re- 
lief of the present market situation,” 
according to O. E. Bradfute, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. ‘This does not mean indefinite 
storage,” continued Mr. Bradfute. 


“We are urging farmers to hold 
their wheat for orderly distribution 
over the entire consumptive period in- 
stead of dumping it on the present low 
market. 


“In doing this the American Farm 
Bureau. Federation is counseling 
sound business policy. Storage will 
have a tendency to relieve the present 
situation and if a considerable portion 
of grain remains in the farmer’s hand 
as a daily reminder of unprofitable 
surplus, plans for next season’s plant- 
ing will more likely be curtailed. Ad- 
justment of acreage in line with world 
supply and demand is the permanent 
solution and our proposal is aimed 
toward that objective.” 


Reports Depress Market 


Mr. Bradfute continued: “A flood of 
unfavorable statistics has taken specu- 
lative support from the market and 
financial conditions abroad prevent the 
heavy customary purchases for for- 
eign account during the harvest sea- 
son. Farmers must meet this situation 
by feeding the market gradually and it 
has been our hope that all the machin- 
ery created by the last Congress 
would be geared with all possible 
speed, to and in this endeavor. 


“The Secretary of Agriculture is 
empowered to designate suitable ware- 
houses which may be licensed and 
bonded and which may issue receipts 
to be used as collateral in obtaining 
loans in those cases in which the indi- 
vidual farmer finds credit necessary. 


“It is our suggestion that a ware- 
house association be organized in each 
community or county and act in its 
corporate capacity as the official ware- 
houseman under the federal law, leas- 
ing such storage houses as may be 
available at the country shipping 
points and such farm granaries as may 
be adequately constructed for designa- 
tion as licensed houses. We believe 
this plan thoroughly feasible of ad- 
ministration in a way that will involve 
only the soundest business practice. 
We do not ask the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to license unsafe granaries or 
the banks to extend loans not thor- 
oughly protected. We do believe that 
Congress contemplated the fullest use 
of all facilities to obviate the very dif- 
ficulties in which we now find our- 
selves and expected prompt action in 
making the warehouse and _ inter- 
mediate credit acts effective. This the 
American Farm Bureau Federation is 


asking and is offering its fullest co- 
operation in helping to achieve this 
result. 


Undue Pessimistic Hysteria 


“In face of official statistics which 
show only -forty million bushels 
greater surplus in exporting countries 
this year than last and only sixty mil- 
lion bushels less requirements in im- 
porting countries the price has been 
carried twenty-five cents lower than 
the average for 1922. This additional 
surplus might easily be taken care of 
by expanding consumption in export- 
ing countries and adding a little more 
to next year’s carryover / The exces- 
sively low price, we feel, cannot be 
justified by the facts and has come 
partly as adresult of undue pessimism 
and hysteria. The prospective buyer 
is pressing his advantage to the full by 
staying out of the market. 


“We think that the present emer- 
gency can be wonderfully aided by the 
procedure we have outlined. How- 
ever, each individual farmer must un- 
derstand that he is using his own 
judgment in offering for or withhold- 
ing from immediate sale. We cannot 
guarantee higher prices. But, as a 
matter of consistent policy we have 
advised from the beginning of our or- 
ganization more even distribution of 
marketing by farmers over the con- 
sumptive period. Now that the ma- 
chinery of orderly marketing has been 
made ready in so far as laws can pre- 
pare it, we want it put into motion 
through the administration of the 
laws. 


“While the present price of wheat, 
far below the cost of production, is a 
calamity to certain sections of our 
country which rely quite largely on 
their one income, we are glad to note 
that the prices of some products are 
as good or better than last year. Cot- 
ton is higher; dairy prices are better; 
poultry products are holding even; 
cattle prices are running about the 
same; oats are stronger; corn is de- 
cidedly higher, but pork, in which 
form corn is most largely sold, is de- 
cidedly lower. 

“From careful estimates, made by 
our Department of Research, of sales 
of farm products by farmers, it was 
found that wheat furnished from nine 
to twelve per cent of total income 
from crops, live stock and animal 
products. For the crop year 1922 in- 
come from wheat was estimated at 725 
million dollars; cattle brought in 1,000 
millions dollars hogs, 900; dairy prod- 
ucts, 1,100; and cotton, 1,270. Fruits 
and nuts, vegetables and poultry each 
had an income value a little over half 
as much as wheat. Sales of corn run 
from 35 to 45 per cent as much as 
wheat. 

“Preliminary estimates by our Re- 
search Department indicate that for 
the coming crop year gross income 
from total farm sales of crops, live- 
stock and animal products will be 
about 100 to 200 million dollars more 
than the previous year.” 
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GOVERNMENT SET TO 
AID WHEAT GROWE: 


Federation Progresses in Plan 
Assist Grain States Through 
Farm Storage 


= 


“The government machinery is n 
‘all set’ to give farmers credit 
grain stored in farm warehouses,” : 
cording to Gray Silver, Washingt 
representative of the American Fa 
Bureau Federation, upon receipt o: 
letter from Assistant Secretary of A 
riculture C. W. Pugsley outlining 
plan for farm storage of wheat whi 
is practically identical with that whi 
the American Farm Bureau Fede 
tion has claimed to be entirely feasil 
and practical under the intermedi: 
credits act and the revised Fede 
warehouse act. 


“The next move is up to the far 
ers,” continued Mr. Silver, “T 
Farm Loan Board which administ 
the intermediate credits act has nc 
fied the twelve intermediate cre 
regional banks to accept warehot 
receipts on wheat in warehouses < 
proved by the Department of Agric 
ture. Now the Department of Ag 
culture points to a very easy“meth 
of comp/ying ‘with its requireme: 
and storing wheat on farms. 

“Assistant Secretary Pugsley say 
An individual or an association — 
partnership desiring to enter the pt 
lic warehouse business and which c 
meet the requirements may be licens 
under the act.. A plan for farm st 
age within the law is along the f 
lowing lines: A number of farme 
in.a community might form a cx 
porate organization. The vario 
farm storages might then be leas 
or sold to the corporation. The cx 
poration could then operate the vz 
ious units asa public warehousi 
system. When the corporation mee 
all the requirements of the act a 
the regulations, and when it is ¢ 
termined that the various units a 
suitable for the purpose of the a 
a license would be issued to the cc 
poration to operate the differe 
plants. The corporation, howev 
would be obliged to operate the diffe 
ent units as public storage places. 

In discussing the possibilities 
farm storage, Mr. Silver says: 


Farm Grainaries Are Available 


“Tt is entirely within the farmei 
power to await a market with 2 
million bushels or more of whe: 
There are around 2% million whe 
farmers and at least 40 per cent ha 
grainaries. If each of one milli 
wheat farmers would store in the 
farm bins only 200 bushels, th 
would then be able to market in % 
orderly manner. This awaiting a co 
sumptive market would act as a st 
bilizer and the wheat farmer th 
would be able to get the best a 
the market could afford. 5 

“The warehouses, under 
amended warehouse act, might ; 
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ed individuaily or by a corpora- 

As already suggested, ware- 
ses or bins on farms can be 
zed, provided they conform to the 
lirements of the warehouse act. 
in individual partnership or cor- 
ation desires to engage in. the 
lic warehouse business for the 
pose of storing wheat or other 
‘cultural commodities, it can be 
e rather easily. 


If farmers of a community should 
‘re to form a corporate organiza- 
1 for the purpose of storing wheat 
their farms, they can do so pro- 
ing their storage bins are approved 
a representative of the United 
tes Department of Agriculture. 
en these units are thus grouped 
y would operate as a public ware- 
ise system after a certificate had 
n granted by the De-artment of 
riculture. The warehouseman then 
uld issue receipts which would be 
eptable to the local banker and 
ich could be discounted by him 
any of the twelve intermediate 
dit. banks. The receipts would 
yw whether the wheat had been 
ided or whether it is ‘no grade’ 
eat. It would be inspected at the 
1e it was placed in bins on farms 
1 the warehouseman would be re- 
snsible for delivery of the wheat 
presenting the certificate. 


Facilitates Loans 


‘The reason for storing wheat in 
nded warehouses, of course, is be- 
ise bankers will lend money more 
idily on wheat thus housed. These 
rehouse receipts which the ware- 
useman will issue on the wheat 
yred in his warehouse may be taken 
the local bankers and 60 to 75 per 
at borrowed on the current value 
the wheat on farms in bins, in ele- 
tors or at-terminal points depend- 
x upon where the wheat is stored. 
a farmers’ co-operative wheat mar- 
ting association wishes to borrow it 
ould take the receipts direct to one 
the 12 intermediate credit banks 
nere it can obtain a loan on the 
teat at an interest rate of about 1% 
'¢ cent less than you as an individual 
n get from the local bank. 


“The local bank cannot well refuse 
lend to an individual if certificates 
m a bonded warehouse represent-" 
e graded or even ungraded wheat 
e offered for the intermediate credits 
t permits that banker in turn to 
‘row on these receipts at the in- 
cmediate credit bank. Further, the 
nker will be glad to do this for he 
n make as high as one and one-half 
r cent interest profit on the loan 
d use very little of his own money 
that of his depositors. The 12 in- 
rmediate credit banks také these 
arehouse receipts and sell them to 
‘€ investing public and thus obtain 
e money which they loan to the 
cal banker or direct to the co-oper- 
ive marketing association.. The pub- 
+ is anxious to buy the bonds repre- 
nting these bonded warehouse re- 
‘ipts which in turn represent the 
tual wheat in bins housed under 
‘oper conditions for they are one of 
'e safest and sanest forms of invest- 
ent. 

fin. selling wheat we must keep in 
ind that a single wheat crop repre- 
ints more than the selling price of 
te wheat. It represents the invest 
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ment in land and equipment amount- 


ing to many times the value of the 


crop. And besides, wheat growing 
must continue year after year, except 
possibly in those regions of marginal 
production where admittedly the crop 
is a gamble and not an economic effort 
when viewed from the standpoint of 
the production of the bulk of our 
wheat.” 

In commenting on the wheat stor- 
age plan, President Bradfute said: 

“The farmers of the west are much 
excited about the wheat problem and 
they are forcing their product on an 
unwilling market in order to meet 
their financial obligations,” he said. 
“Under the warehousing plan they 
would be able to hold their wheat 
until the market calls for it and in 
the meantime they could get credit 
from the banks on their warehouse 
receipts. That is exactly what the 
wheat dealer or speculator does; we 
are simply asking the same privilege 
for the farmers. 


Against Price Fixing 


“T want it very definitely under- 
stood,” said Mr. Bradfute, “that the 
Farm Bureau has never stood for any 
price fixing plan of any kind. woult 
seems to us absolute folly to ask that 
the government fix a price on any 
product, farm or otherwise.” 

The first day closed with a ban- 
quet at the Hotel Ten Eyck attended 
by over two hundred delegates of 
the farm and home bureau federa- 
tions. Banquet speakers were Peter 
G. Ten Eyck, former Congressman, 
and a director of the New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation; Mrs. A. E. 
Brigden, president of the New York 
State Home Bureau Federation, Pres- 
ident Bradfute, and C. B. Hutchings, 
transportation director of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 

The farmers of the east where 
keenly interested in what Mr. Hutch- 
ings had to say on transportation. 
“The transportation problem,” he de- 
clared, “so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned, divides itself into two parts. 
First, it has to do with the cost of 
his transportation and is summed in 
two words, freight rates. The other 
factor is not so concrete and is often 
unrecognized, namely, service. 


POOLS STRENGTHEN MARKET 


Material strengthening in the wool 
market is evidenced by the rejection 
of a 46c bid for Bright Quarter 
Blood wool by the Minnesota co-oper- 
ative wool marketing association last 
week. 

The improved market is the indi- 
rect result of wool pools according 
to R. E. Jones, sales manager of the 
Minnesota co-operative. 

The popularity of the wool pool in 
Minnesota is indicated by the fact 
that the Wabasha Minnesota Pool 
now has 900 members, twice the num- 
ber of last year. 

The Minnesota Association is ar- 
ranging for an elaborate display at 
the Minnesota State Fair. A special 
effort will be made to explain to the 
growers the necessity of marketing 
only high grade fleeces. 
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Know the 
Facts 


Guesswork Does Not Pay 


Feeds and 
Feeding 


For 25 years the leading author- 
ity on care and feeding of live- 
stock. 


25th Anniversary Edition 


Now Ready 


The most useful book for breed- 
ers and farmers ever published; 
substantially bound in cloth, 
fully illustrated. 


PRICE $4.50 
Postpaid 


Let the new “Feeds and Feed- 
ing” answer your feeding prob- 
lems. 


Scientific feeding is necessary 
for profits in stock feeding. 
Millions of dollars have been 
spent by the Experiment Sta- 
tions to find the most efficient 
methods of feeding and caring 
for stock. 


The new “Feeds and Feeding”’ 
gives you the results of all 
these investigations accurately, 
but in clear, simple language. 


For 25 years “Feeds and 
Feeding” has been the most 
used book on the desks of the 
authorities on stock farming. 
They need the book daily to 
answer questions on live stock 
feeding and management. 


Saves You Money 


You need this new edition of 
“Feeds and Feeding” to save 
you money. ‘The past few 
years have brought forth won- 
derful discoveries in stock feed- 
ing. Unless you know about 
these discoveries, you can not 
feed your stock efficiently and 
make the most money. Even if 
you have an old edition of 
“Peeds and Feeding” you need 
the new book. 


Send for this valuable book to- 
day. Address 
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Webster Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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HOG MINIMUM REDUCTION 
SAVES HALF MILLION 
A YEAR 


The Farm Bureau has won its hog 
minimum case. The Interstate Com- 
merce, Commission has ruled that, be- 
ginning October 13, 1923, 16,500 
pounds shall be the prescribed mini- 
mum for loading of hogs. 

Seventeen thousand pounds is the 
present minimum. The Farm Bureau 
was able to establish the fact that 
the 17,000 minimum increased the risk 
from overloading to a costly degree. 

Federation officials state that with 
the new minimum savings in freight 
plus reduction in risk will average 
more than $1.50 a car, 

In 1922 on twenty .markets there 
was received 402,000 carloads of hogs. 
From these figures it is estimated that 
a yearly saving of $603,000 has been 
made for farmers who ship hogs. 

A saving amounting to more than 
three times the annual cost of running 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
t1i0n, 


PROSPECTS BRIGHTEN FOR 
GRAIN GROWERS 


Prospects in the wheat market 
have improved in the last few weeks, 
according to the Department of Re- 
search, of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. Estimates of smaller 
yields in the United States and Can- 
ada, the likelihood that farm feed- 
ing of low grades will make use of 
a larger fraction of the crop than 
usual, the possibility that the winter 
wheat acreage this fall will be ma- 
terially reduced and distribution of 
the United States crop so that the 
supply is light in the states whose 
crops usually supply the milling cen- 
ters and export trade were factors at 
work. 

The August forecast of the wheat 
crop was 793,000,000 bushels or 69,- 
000,000 bushels less than last year. 
The carryover of old wheat was 20,- 
000,000 bushels larger than a year 
ago, however, making the total avail- 


able supply 891,000,000 bushels. or 
49,000,000 bushels less than last 
year. Net exports (exports minus 


‘mports) in the twelve months end- 
inss Tune 30, 1923, were approximately 
-00,000,000 bushels and the domestic 
consumption for flour, seed, feed and 
miscellaneous uses totalled 642,000,000 
bushels. This is 7 per cent above the 
five-year average and the largest on 
record with the exception of the 1915- 
1916 and 1919-1920 crop years when 
the vields were much larger than in 
1922. 
Small Export Surplus 


Allowing for the same rate of do- 
mestic consumption in the coming 
year and for a normal carryover of 
70,000,000 bushels, the apparent sur- 
plus for export would be 183,000,000 
bushels, the smallest since the 1917- 
1918 crop year. 

The amount of wheat consumed as 
feed varies from year to year, rang- 
ing from 25,000,000 to 65,000,000 
bushels. The low price compared 
with corn has already stimulated in- 
creased use in this way according to 
numerous reports. Owing to the ef- 
fects of rust and blight on the spring 
wheat crop and of, recent rains on 
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unthreshed wheat ‘in the middle west, 
the percentage of low grades this 
year is rather high. At prevailing 
prices at the farm, it is logical to be- 
lieve that unusual quantities will be 
fed. and thus reduce .the exportable 
surplus. 

Reports to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture upon in- 
tended plantings of winter wheat and 
rye just made public indicate 15 per 
cent reduction in wheat acreage and 
9 percent in rye acreage for the com- 
ing season. 

President O. E. Bradfute of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
is anxious to secure first-hand infor- 
mation regarding the movement which 
he initiated to feed surplus wheat to 
livestock. He will greatly appreciate 
the service if each county agent will 
write to him at once, stating whether 
or not the farmers in his county are 
feeding surplus low-grade wheat to 
livestock, in what quantities, and with 
what success. Also President, Brad- 
fute wishes to know if farmers are 
holding wheat. Please address all 
communications on wheat feeding di- 
rectly to 

PRESIDENT O, E.. BRADFUTE, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 

58 East Washington Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


CAPPER-TINCHER ACT NOT 
CAUSE OF WHEAT DECLINE 


The Capper-Tincher Act, sponsored 
by the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation as the proper means of restrain- 
ing the undesirable features of specu- 
lative dealing on the grain exchanges, 
is not responsible for the decline in 
wheat prices, according to Secretary 
John W. Coverdale. If wheat is down 
for this reason, why should corn be 
up when it is traded in in exactly the 
Same way and subject to the same 
regulations, asks Mr. Coverdale. He 
continues: 

“Corn is around twenty-two cents 
higher than a year ago and wheat 
about fourteen cents lower. Hysterical 
interpretation of supply and demand 
statistics has carried wheat prices 
lower than the facts justify. Specu- 
lation on the exchanges is highly sen- 
sitive and has always been inclined 
to exaggerate the facts. 

“In his administration of the Cap- 
per-Tincher law the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture has asked dealers to file re- 
ports of purchases and sales of indi- 
vidual customers in excess of 500 mil- 
lion bushels. If buyers kept out of 
the speculative market because they 
were required to file the-e reports why 
should not sellers stay out also. Tf 
both refrained from dealing their lack 
of activity would be offset on each 
side. Obviously it is wrong to try to 
hold the Capper-Tincher law or its ad- 
ministration responsible for present 
low wheat prices. 

“Acting Secretary of Agriculture 
Pugsley states there is no restriction 
or restraint in the form of an arbi- 
trary limitation on trading at the 
present time, and there is none in con- 
teniplation. Furthermore, notwith- 
standing similar agitation in grain 
trade for the past several months, our 
records now show that total volume 
trading in May wheat futures was in 
excess of same month in two preced- 
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ing years. When present regula 
under grain futures act were pre 
gated Secretary Wallace issu 
statement deprecating the persi 
rumors which haye come out of. 
markets to the effect that admin: 
tion of this law would drive oper 
out of the market and cause si 
decline in prices.” 


SAVING COST HANDLIN 


The Chicago Producers Commis 
Association is showing a healthy 
crease in business in July, 1923, 
the same month of 1922. There 
an increase in cattle and calves o! 
cars, in hogs an increase of 487 | 
in sheep increase of 67 cars, of m 
stock an increase of 55 cars, a per 
of increase of 137 per cent. 

The Producers’ business show 
very substantial increase. With 
first year’s record of 11,780 carl 
and a refund of 30 per cent, or $69 
which will shortly be returned to 
shipper members, the Producers |! 
reason to feel proud of their ors 
ization in Chicago. Great things 
expected this coming year, and if 
increase in business continues tl 
will be a much larger refund to t 
back to members next year. All 
pends upon the support given this 
ganization by the livestock produc 
throughout the Chicago territory. 

The Producer selling agency at ¢ 
cago has demonstrated clearly t 
the farmers’ business can be hand 
successfully at a greatly reduced c 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR N. C 


H. H, Morehouse has been elec 
as president of the North Carol 
Farm Bureau Federation. Mr. Mo 
house succeeds W. Hi.y Pharr, ¥ 
was forced to resign on account 
ill health. 


SHEEP FEWEST IN YEARS 


The Department of Agriculture - 
ports 2.4 per cent more sheep on far: 
in United States on January 1, 19: 
than the year previous, but with tl 
exception there is the smallest numb 
since 1878, 

The manufacturers are using abo 
three times as much wool as our d 
mestic production, which was on 
534,000,000 pounds. The price of wo 
and lambs’ are good, and the whe 
specialist farmer could benefit his co 
dition by using a medium flock. 

The New York farmers who pool 
their wool this year will get the hig 
est possible prices, F. E, Robertso 
manager of the New York State Shee 
Growers’ Co-Operative Associatio 
believes. 


FOOLISH QUESTION . 


A negro cut off one of his toc 
while chopping wood. He went to 
doctor’s office to have the woun 
dressed and as the doctor looked ‘ 
it he said, “Sam, did you cut it o 
clean that way at one blow?” 

“Well, now, doctah,” replied San 
“do you think I’d take a second lick a 


it?’—Boston Evening Transcript. F 
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THE COW THE PLOW THE SOW 
PROTECTS DIVERSIFIED FARMING 


They remove the hazard of depending upon a single crop, as 
was demonstrated this season to the farmers, who put their 
special trust in their crop of wheat. This carried two risks, 
one in the yield,’ the other the price, which was the frost this 


time. 


The farmer, who calculated that simply by diversifying all 
things will favor him without diligent application and the use 
of good sense, is likely to be grievously disappointed. 


It must not be forgotten that a fertile SOIL is the founda- 
tion that must precede success in the yield of the crops. 


The productive farm affords the farmer a good bank ac- 
count. At this date every farmer can by close attention qualify 
himself to feed the SOIL the scientific balanced ration to produce 
and maintain rich fertility which establishes the productive, 
profitable Farm and Happy Farmer. 


Published monthly by JAS. BAYNES & CO., 327 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


SUBSCRIPTION 25 CENTS A YEAR 


A MAGAZINE 


Devoted to larger crop yields 
TWO BLADES GROW WHERE ONE NOW GROWS” 
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A Good Name Is Above 


Riches. 
Who Has the Farm........ 


Elementary Study Course. 


The Soil Contains. the Food 
Elements 


Editorials. 
The Farm the People’s Fort- 
ress. 


Farmers Are Coming Into 
Their Own. 


Step Up Out of the Rut.... 
Soil and Pigs Compared.... 


Soil Impoverishment De- 
stroyed Rome. 
Pure Bred Seed Produce 


Largest. Cropping. ssicescinsins 


To Give the Soil a Fair Show 


A GOOD NAME IS ABOVE 
RICHES FOR A FARMER 


King Solomon’s admonition: 
“that a good name is more to be 
chosen than great riches,’ is as 
sound, true and valuable advice to- 
day as when pronounced by the 
bibical king, famed for his wis- 
dom. 

A good name has the pure genu- 
ine golden ring that has caused it 
to be treasured above and beyond 
riches through all these past cen- 
turies. 

A good name is a gem to be nur- 
tured and cherished by every 
farmer. It is built by good acts, 
by “doing unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.” 
Every transaction is anchored to 
truth and honesty, thus giving 
those with whom you deal con- 
fidence, reliance and trust in you. 

In building the good name mon- 
ument, by the continual treatment 
of all your customers in an up- 
right, fair and just manner in 
every respect, engraves on the 
monument the effective and pow- 
erful word INTEGRITY. 

We are only human and cannot 
expect to reach full perfection. 
The man with a good name may 
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make a mistake sometimes, wunin- 
tentionally, though, but he is al- 
ways ready and willing to’ cheer- 
fully rectify it, and is the most 
pleased of the two upon its cor- 
rection. 

They are taught with the know- 
ledge and experience of others, 
thus qualifying them in engaging 
in®the work. Thus the gate is 
opened into a scope of practice, 
thought and thorough reasoning, 
fitting ‘them in accordance with 
their work, discoveries and results 
as farmers. | 

And as a farmer you have never 
lost sight of the undisputed truth 
of the adage “that a good name is 
above riches.” Therefore, this 
bright token is woven through and 
enriches every business event dur- 
ing the entire period of your ex- 


perience. 

The. supreme satisfaction of 
knowing that you have treated all 
your customers openly, fair, 


straightforward, free from decep- 
tion or misrepresentation in all 
your dealings, causes you to fully 
realize the insignificance and little- 
ness of riches, compared with the 
unlimited-grandeur and value of a 
good name in which your purchas- 
ers unanimously appreciate, en- 
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dorse and recommend and alwa 
greet you with a welcome sha 
of the hand. 


WHO HAS THE FARM 


We would like to have sor 
practical farmer who is the own 
of a productive farm that w 
previously run down and its s 
overworked until its value as 
producer would not much mc 
than pay the taxes. The prese 
owner adopting a system of far: 
ing which has built up the f 
tility enabling the farm to yi 
good crops. Thus changing t 
farm from a feeble weak soil 
a strong vigorous fertile soil al 
to yield good crops. 

The farmer who brought t 
change about is a practical w 
business farmer. He is a moc 
that is of great value to his co 
munity. He can fulfil an oblis 
tion of helpfulness to his brotl 
farmers by giving a description 
detail of the manner of changi 
the sick farm into a healthy vig 
ous one. We will be pleased 
help by publishing his demonst 
tion. May we hear from t 
party? 
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HE SOIL CONTAINS THE FOOD ELEMENTS 


. Crop— 
orn: 


"heat: 
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Total 


lover hay, 2 tons..........-.eeeeeee 
‘owpea hay, 2 tons........---+ee+eeee 
Mena 2tONns.......-..--4++-- 
lat cattle, 1,000 Ibs............---eee- 


2. A little calculation will show 
fat about two-thirds of the nitro- 
yn and phosphorus and _ only 
yout one-fourth of the potassium 
“grain crops like corn and wheat 
iin the grain. The other one-third 
( the nitrogen and phosphorus 
‘id three-fourths of the potassium 
| in the roughage (stalks or 
‘raw). The roughage can and 
‘ould be either left on the land or 
‘se returned directly to the land 
‘id plowed under or fed to farm 
‘imals and used for bedding and 
ie manure returned to the land. 
'y so doing, the larger part of the 
ptassium and much of the nitro- 
‘n and phosphorus taken from 
Ind in crops is returned to the 
ind. So much of the potassium 
(mn be returned in this way that 
iis fis another reason why, on 
jost soils, it is not necessary to 
‘irchase potassium in the form of 
rtilizer. ; 


WEPMISHOISUIETAIN. 0%... cee ee eee nee 
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FOR PLANT GROWTH 

he Treasury of the Farm—Study Course Used by Junior 
| Agricultural Clubs 

: LESSON 3 

Plant Food in Crops—Available Plant Food in Soils 


1. The nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium contained in some 
‘the most common farm crops are shown in the following table: 
Nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium in some common farm crops: 


Nitrogen Phosphorus Potassium 
Lb b 


bs. s. s 
=f Puy ahapare 50 8 
neice 24 3 26 
eT 74 1 35 
Ap he 35 6 6 
Perera, i 13 Zi 23 
Eda 48 oe 29 
1s Metts 80 10 60 
pei Sly te 85 9 65 
A eh 48 6 47 
NPR ed 25 7 1 


3. All the plant food shown in 
the crops in the table is taken from 
the soil with the exception of the 
nitrogen in the legume crops. (In 
lesson 1, we learned that legume 
crops, such as the clover and cow- 
pea hay crops in the table, are able 
to use the air nitrogen.) Soils 
naturally fertile usually contain as 
much as 4,000 pounds of nitrogen, 
2,000 pounds of phosphorus and 
25,000 pounds of potassium in the 
surface acre two million pounds. 
Outside the Bluegrass region most 
of the “soils of Kentucky contain, 
in this acre surface layer, as we 
have found, only about 2,000 
pounds of nitrogen and 800 pounds 
of phosphorus and about 30,000 
pounds of potassium. If the plant 
food in the plowed layer is all the 
crop can get, as it is for the most 
part, then these soils contain 
enough nitrogen to grow a little 


over twenty-seven 50-bushel corn , 
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“MAKE TWO BLADES GROW 
WHERE ONE NOW GROWS” 


No. 4 


crops (for example, 2,000 pounds 
in the plowed layer ~ 74 pounds 
in the crop—=27-++crops of corn), 
and only enough phosphorus to 
grow about 73 such crops, though 
there is enough potassium to grow 
857 such crops. 

4. It is not possible to grow 
50-bushel corn crops until the ni- 
trogen, phosphorus and potassium 
or other plant foods in the soil are 
entirely used up. Indeed, a 50- 
bushel corn crop is a pretty big 
crop to grow at all on the average 
Kentucky soil. The plant food is 
there in the plowed layer even of 
the lowest one, nitrogen, to grow 
more than a thousand bushels of 
corn, and yet during any one year 
perhaps only a 40-bushel can be 
produced. Very plainly one crop 
is able to use only a very small 
amount of the total plant food in 
the soil. Most of the plant food 
is held in the soil in such shape 
that any one crop cannot get it. 

5S. Would you like to know 
what change must take place in the 
soil plant food before plants can 
get it? Water from the soil is 
constantly going in through the 
roots, up through the stems, and 
evaporating from the leaves of 
growing plants. A single large 
corn plant may evaporate as much 
as one and one-half quarts of 
water in a day. The water that 
enters the roots is not pure water, 
but contains certain things dis- 
solved from the soil. If you were 
to put a little clean white sand into 
clear water, no apparent change 
would take place, but if you should 
place a little sugar in the water, 
in a short time it would all disap- 
pear. The sugar has dissolved or 
gone into solution. Now, as a 
mattter of fact, the sand, too, goes 
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into solution a very little bit, but 
not enough for one to notice it. 
The plant food in the soil is go- 
ing into solution very slowly in 
the soil water in just this way, and 
it is only as it goes into solution in 
the soil water that it can be taken 
into the plant with the water and 
be used by the plant. 

6. We call this plant food 
which goes into solution in the soil 
water and can be used by the plant, 
available plant food. Plant food 
becomes soluble, or as it is more 
often called available, very slowly. 
During an average season on an 
average soil farmed in an averge 
way, probably, for every 100 
pounds of nitrogen in the plowed 
layer, 2 pounds become available 
yearly; for every 100 pounds of 
phosphorus, 1 pound becomes 
available, and for every 100 
pounds of potassium one-fourth of 
a pound becomes available. This 
means that, in an acre of the 
average Kentucky soil, with 2,000 
pounds of nitrogen, 800 pounds of 
phosphorus and 30,000 pounds of 
potassium in the plowed layer, 40 
pounds of nitrogen, 8 pounds of 
phosphorus and 75 pounds of 
potassium become available yearly. 
Forty pounds of nitrogen is 
enough to grow about 27 bushels 
of corn, 8 pounds of phosphorus is 
enough to grow about 36 bushels 
of corn, and 75 pounds of potas- 
sium is enough to grow 107 
bushels of corn. From these fig- 
ures, nitrogen is seen to be the 
first plant food to limit crop yields, 
with phosphorus not very far be- 
hind. Pottassium is supplied in 
large enough amounts to grow big 
crops. 

7. Since the plant food sup- 
plied in lowest amount determines 
the size of crop that can be grown, 
on this average Kentucky soil, 
farmed in an average way, we 
would expect that 27 bushels is as 
large a crop as could be grown. 
The average actual yield of corn 
in Kentucky outside the Bluegrass 
is not over 28 bushels per acre. 
The main reason why this average 
yield is not higher is because the 
crop cannot get enough plant food 
to grow more.: If enough plant 
food is available it is just as easy 
to grow 75 bushels of corn per acre 
as it is to grow 28 bushels, if other 
conditions are favorable. One 
should not be content to grow on 
an average less than 50 bushels of 
corn per acre, 20 bushels of wheat, 
and corresponding yields of the 
other crops. 
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8. There are only two ways 
whereby a farmer can increase the 
crop yields on soils low in any of 
the plant foods. One is by farm- 
ing his land in such a way that 
larger amounts of the plant foods 
are made available from the supply 
already in the soil’ The other is 
by increasing in some way the 
actual supply of plant food in the 
soil. When a soil contains fairly 
large amounts of plant food, as 
most soils do of potassium, the 
farmer should use the first way; 
that is, farm so as to make a larger 
amount available. But where the 
soil is low in plant food, as most 
soils in Kentucky are in nitrogen 
and phosphorus, the farmer should 
use not only the first way, but the 
second also; that is, he should in 
some way actually increase the 
supply of plant food in the soil. 
We will find out how he can do 
this in later lessons. 

QUESTIONS  -ROR TS EU DY: 
In what part of grain crops is most 
of the nitrogen and phosphorus 
found? 2. Most of the potassium? 
2. What is meant by available 
plant food? 6. On the average, 
how much _ nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium becomes available 
yearly? 6. How large a crop 
should one try to grow? What are 
the two ways whereby a farmer 
can increase his crop yields? 8. 


LESSON 4. 


Things Which Help to Make Plant 
Food Available 


1. In Lesson 1, we learned 
something of the eighty simple ele- 
ments and how they make up every 
material that exists merely by com- 
bining in different ways. Perhaps 
you, thought that when once ele- 
ments form a combination, they 
always remain this way. This is 
not true. The elements are con- 
tinually going from one combina- 
tion to another. The plant food 
elements in the soil are no excep- 
tion to this. They are all the time 
changing about, and in’ so doing 
every now and, then form a com- 
bination which is soluble in the 
soil water, or available and can be 
used by crops. However, the 
amount of available plant food 
formed in this way would be very 
small indeed were it not for some- 
thing which greatly increases the 
process. 

Z. You know more or less 
about many plants and animals. 


*You know that some are large and 


some are so small that they can 
scarcely be seen. I wonder if you 
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know that there are very m: 
plants and animals still smaller : 
so small, in fact, that they can 
be seen at all with the eye alc 
and can only be seen by the use 
powerful microscopes. 

3. Indeed, there are more 
these very small plants and < 
mals than of the large plants ; 
animals. They live, reproduce ; 
die much the same as other pla 
and animals, though much m 
simply, of course. They do m: 
things, some of which are v 
useful to man and some vy 
harmful. They cause canned fi 
and milk, for instance, to sour, < 
all kinds of fruit to rot. _They 
the cause of most ‘disease and 
all decay. In fact, they bring ab 
many of the changes for .wh 
we can see no other cause. Cou 
less numbers of these small p 
and animal forms live in the s 
The name, bacteria, is given 
most of this small life in the | 
and elsewhere. 5 

4. The work of these v 
small forms in the soil causes 
soil plant food to become availa 
for plant use. In reality, due 
their work, the soil is very slo 
rotting or decaying, as one mi 
say, and as it decays, the pl 
food becomes available for  ¢ 
use. This change goes on m 
rapidly in the surface soil, sinc 
is here that most of these forms 
life exist. 

5. Just as with larger pla 
and animals, so these very sn 
forms must have the right cor 
tions before they can live «% 

(Continued on page 20) 


EARLIEST FERTILIZER 


Among the earliest fertilize 
we find that in the days wl 
Rome was establishing her su 
riority as an Agricultural coun 
and gaining distinction by ~ 
bountiful crops which were 
tributed largely to the use of & 
sum as a fertilizer. 

Gypsum was one of the ea 
commercial fertilizers used in 
United States. When as wist 
philanthropist as old Ben. Fra: 
lin, who was always seeking 
serve mankind, used gypsum 4 
strongly endorsed it, shows 
value. | 


Ex-Vice President’ Marsh 
quite a prominent author, sa 
“One of the most difficult thir 
for a person with his own opin 
to accomplish, is to convince hi 
self that his opinion is wrong. 

ig 
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EDITORIALS 


THE FARM THE PEOPLE’S 
FORTRESS 


_ The farm sustains the life of the 
reople by producing from the SOIL 
essential nourishing food for their 
vital animated existence. 

Not only the safety, but the lives 
of the inhabitants of our country 
are fortified by the customary pro- 
duce of the farm, from destruction 
by starvation. 

The soil of the farm possesses 
the life-giving power which is per- 
petuated by the farmer feeding it, 
and thus controlling the power. 

_ This brings the farmer into pre- 
eminent prominence. By the farmer 
using this power co-operatively it 
would exceed ,all other peacable 
power. 

- The productive SOIL through 
its bounteous yields is the fountain 
head and promoter of all industries 
and other business. _ Confucius 
wrote centuries ago—‘“The well be- 
ing of the people is like a tree— 
agriculture is its root, and manu fac- 
ture and commerce are its branches 
and leaves. If the root is injured, 
the leaves fall, the branches break 
away and the tree dies.” 


_ The occupation of the farmer is 


one of the highest rank. The farmer 
who uses his best efforts of mind 
and muscle is in partnership with 
mature in his work, and the revela- 
tions occurring will be astonishing 
to himself as well as others. We 
shave no doubt that Burbank has 
many times been surprised at his 
own achievements. 

This is a progressive age and it 
‘behooves our farmers, young and 
old, to qualify themselves for their 
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own benefit and success. The Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations of the states are. doing 
splendid work in behalf of agri- 
culture. “BAYNES’ SOIL ‘IM- 
PROVER” will advise its readers 
through its columns each month of 
the various valuable useful and 
practical improvements beneficial to 
them. 


The advance of civilization is ac- 
companied with a higher tone in 
the character of the eatables. 


The American farmer at the 
present time can well be proud that 
his country leads the world in the 
extent and quality of her agricul- 
tural products. 


One of the propensities of the 
times not only in this country but 
in Europe is to reduce the size of 
the farms. Thus enabling many 
renters to secure farm homes of 
their own. This is not only help- 
ful to them but removes the un- 
stableness that is ordinarily attached 
to the tenant. It is an advantage to 
the community, county and state. 
The farms operated by free-holders 
is beneficial to the individual and to 
the public. 


FARMERS ARE COMING 
INTO THEIR OWN 


Agriculture is the foundation for 
the necessary supplies for the life, 
health and happiness of the inhab- 
itants of all countries. The Agri- 
culturist, commonly termed farmer, 
occupying a position of the gravest 
importance to the whole community, 
justly deserves to receive a profit- 
able remuneration. 


The farmer whose skill in culti- 
vating the soil produces the food 
for the nourishment of the people 
engaged in all other employments ; 
is asking for only what he is willing 
to grant these different occupied 
persons. 


In the development of agriculture 
by cultivating the soil and increas- 
ing its fertility, to enable it to en- 
large its yield of food and raiment 
crops, constitutes our, largest in- 
dustry, and if it is made profitable 
it is a solid foundation step for 
acquiring lucrative gain in other 
deserving industries. 


The whole of our country’s in- 
habitants are interested in the prog- 
ress, success and profits of our 
farmers. The thrift and prosperity 
of the farmer empowers him to add 
to the natural beauty and value of 
the farm, and the charms of his 
home and its surrounding. A flour- 
ishing condition brings with it the 
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ability to furnish means for educat- 
ing the farmers’ families, at least 
equal to any other class of citizens. 

After the people engaged in vir- 
tually every other vocation had or- 
ganized to protect their rights and 
act in harmony through their official 
body, the farmers have instituted 
theirs. 

The American Farm Bureau 
Federation, national in its breadth, 
with powers to aid and protect their 
property and mutual interests and 
specially favoring them in selling 
their product and also in buying 
their necessities. The two first 
presidents, Messrs. Howard and 
Bradfute have shown marked ability 
and “prudence in the execution of 
their officees. 

By acting as a whole in unison, 
it will enable the farmers to have 
a greater equity in the pricing of 
products. The Co-operative Com- 
mission Agents brings the members 
remunerative dividends and is pro- 
gressive in selling the farm produce. 

The farmers are making progress 
in coming into their own. 


STEP UP OUT OF THE RUT 
—WE EXTEND OUR HAND. 


The farmer who is resting, sat- 
isfied that he has a full knowl- 
edge of his business, is blunder- 
ing, is committing a grave error. 
He is in a fair way to be passed 
by an enterprising, wide-awake, 
eager-to-learn neighbor. 

The man who relies entirely 
upon his father’s ability, and who 
knows what his father knew, all 
of which is good to possess, and 
because of this knowledge, feels 
it unnecessary to desire to know 
any more, is already a back num- 
ber in this day. This action 
would prevent progress. 

If we were contented with 
knowing only what our parents 
knew on the line of farming, and 
without ambition for advance- 
ment or desire to get out of this 
rut, we would be farming with 
crude implements that have been 
long since out of date and dis- 
carded. This would be an ob- 
stacle to advancement. 

In 1840, the President of the © 
United States, Senators and Con- 
gressmen, bankers and shrewd 
business men had so little faith 
in electricity and its practical use 
that Prof. Morse pleaded with 
them for four years to get sup- 
port to build a line of wire for 
the short distance between the 
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cities of Washington and Balti- 
more. 

The various advancements have 
used electric power to knit the 
world’s cities, towns and villages 
for wire messages and furnish 
light for public and private use. 
Now wireless radios enable the 
listening to sermons, speeches, 
and singing in your own homes 
from many hundreds of miles 
distant. Electricity furnishes pow- 
er to run autos, car lines and 
numerous other machinery.’ All 
of which show the ambition and 
enterprise that is .necessary to 
bring about progress. 

With all this most wonderful 
advancement in electrical knowl- 
edge, today we are only on the 
verge of our investigation and 
production with this marvelous 
power. Yet all the achievements 
were based on principles that 
were just as true one hundred 
or five hundred years ago. It 
will be no more astounding in the 
future to be supplying all our 
heat, light and power for addi- 
tional purposes .by electric cur- 
rent, using the natural water 
power to furnish the electricity. 

The real progressive farmer 
has by successful steps reached 
this advanced position, while a 
new era of improvement is con- 


tinually opening to the seeker 
and investigator for advance- 
ment. 


Changed conditions are con- 
fronting us at all times. We have 
been increasing our aggregate 
yields of foodstuff and are now 
at the apex. To keep up produc- 
tion will require feeding the 
SOIL to enable it to have the 
strength in fertility to keep up 
and increase the aggregate yields. 
The restive farmer: ‘for “ereater 
knowledge is the wise and enter- 
prising person who will keep us 
progressing. 

The population will keep on 
increasing, demanding larger 
amounts of foodstuff. About 15 
years ago the widely known rail- 
road man, James J. Hill, a cap- 
able business person of broad vi- 
sion, was speaking to farmers 
over the country to alarm them 
of the danger of failure of the 
meat supply of the country on 
account of population increasing 
faster than the live stock. 

The feeding of the SOIL with 
many farmers,is in about the 
same condition as the feeding of 
the scientific balanced ration to 
hogs thirty years ago. There is 
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the same necessity of having the 
soils ration a scientific balanced 
one. 

Measures of economy, questions 
of feeding, of cheapening the feed 
and of producing everything on 
a more profitable basis, are ques- 
tions open for everyone to con- 
sider. 

The different subjects are spe- 
cialized, that everyone may have 
a concentration of thought and 
greater power from these efforts 
to bring about the best condi- 
tions for the success of each un- 
dertaking is now the rule. 

The ““BAYNES@: SOIL -IM- 
PROVER?” is a specialist on the 
soil, the real heart of the farm. 
The farm that is without soil is 
like the lamp without oil. Both 
unable to serve you. The lives 
of the people depend upon the 
soil, rendering it of the greatest 
importance directly to the farmer 
and indirectly through the farmer 
to everybody else. 


All matters for improving the 
soil to enlarge the yield of crops 
by the various methods of. in- 
creasing the fertility are de- 
scribed and explained from prac- 
tical methods of the farmers as 
well as the scientific professors of 
the Experiment Stations. 


Every farmer subscribing at 25 
cents for the year also gets the 
benefit of the five months’ school- 
ing in lessons we are publishing 
from the Study Course used by 
the Junior Agricultural Clubs of 
the Kentucky Agricultural Col- 
lege. We can start you with the 
September issue, which carries 
the first lessons. 

A number of subscribers have 
stated that the sample copy re- 
ceived by them was worth more 
than the year’s subscription. We 
thus offer our hand to help any 
one up out of the rut, and into 
good. company of ambitious 
farmers. 


SOIL AND PIGS COMPARED 


Thirty years ago feeding pigs 
scientifically was not understood 
by ninety-five per cent of the 
farmers. True, the pigs were be- 
ing fed. in growing them and 
fattening them for the pork mar- 
ket. 

There were some farmers who 
had skim milk from the dairy 
with good clover pasture and in 
which corn was added that were 
truly successful feeders because 
they hit on a fairly balanced ra- 
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tion, as the hogs would see 
mineral in the field. These feec 
ers knew that each of the thre 
feeds were ‘proven good ho 
feeds without a knowledge of th 
necessity of the various element 
the hogs required to construc 
the growth of their bodies. 

Prof. Deitrich, who studied th 
question in a scientific manne: 
stated that a majority of th 
farmers wasted one-fourth of th 
corn they fed their hogs. Be 
cause they fed them only cor 
and the hogs in their endeavor t 
secure more protein were cott 
pelled to eat too much corn an 
thus wasting the un-needed pai 
eaten, 100 pounds containg 
pounds protein and 66 pounds ¢ 
carbohydrates. 


At that time no one would hav 
attempted to go into the busines 
of hog raising for the pork mai 
ket in a section where corn wa 
not raised. It was not know 
then in the corn states that a 
falfa and clover hay were goo 
hog feed in balancing the ratios 


On account of the gener: 
feeder not understanding the nec 
essity of mineral feed to gro 
and strengthen the bone in dri 
ing the fat hogs to the statio: 
loading and shipping them to th 
stock yards, feeders. suffere 
heavy losses from broken legs, < 
the down hogs were almost who 
ly a loss. 

Prof. Henry in placing a so" 
in a close pen with a board floc 
and feeding her only bolted flot 
and giving her rain water to drinl 
she was soon unable to stand u 
on account of the weakness of he 
bones. Then upon sprinknlin 
wood ashes in her drinking wate 
caused the strengthening of th 
bones again. Thus demonstra 
ing the necessity of mineral t 
grow the bones and to maintai 
their strength after growth. 


The hog must be fed the 
which produces bone, sinew, hai 
muscle and flesh both lean an 
fat. If there is a shortage of an 
one of the elements to meet thes 
requirements in the feed give 
there will be a failure to produc 
the corresponding element, as th 
hog depends upon the characte 
of feed he eats for his growth an 
strength of muscle and bone. 

The general farmer as well 2 
the breeder of swine understanc 
fully today the necessity of feec 
ing the pigs and hogs a balance 
ration for their benefit to produc 
the best, quickest and most ecc 
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omical growth and profit for the 
eeder. 

The feeding of the soil today 
; with many of the farmers where 
he feeding of hogs a balanced 
ation was thirty years ago. 

They know that manure is 
elpful although there are some 
who are not as careful as they 
hould be in saving it and apply- 
ng it to the soil as it should be, 
or do they have the scientific 
cnowledge of the elements of feed 
he soil needs to grow the various 
‘ops. And it may be a minority 
4§ them may not understand the 
yenefit of the legumes and rota- 
jon of crops. They apparently 
nave not realized the necessity of 
seeking knowledge of this char- 
acter. 
~ We are anxious to aid in sup- 
slying the readers of the Soil Im- 
srover the scientific truths bene- 
iting farmers. 


SOIL IMPOVERISHMENT 
DESTROYED ROME 


Every country and nation is 

vitally interested in the produc- 
tiveness of the soil. It is the 
foundation of the health and 
prosperity of the nation. 
_A remarkable pamphlet dis- 
covered among the Roman ar- 
chives, the author of which was 
Vladimir Sinkovitch, in which it 
is shown that a chief factor in 
causing the fall of Rome and 
then of the Roman Empire was 
soil impoverishment and exhaus- 
tion. 

Rome achieving her greatness 
through her Agricultural super- 
jority, then brought on her 
downfall by the neglect of their 
farms and placing their depend- 
‘ence on their soldiers. 

This country has reached the 
limit of the wasteful use of an 
overworked soil, to produce crops 
without feeding it. We have 
‘drawn upon the original re- 
‘sources. until it is bound to be 
‘reflected in its impoverishment to 
a certain extent annually, unless 
we come to its relief and supply 
it with that which is needed to 
‘recuperate and maintain with 
added interest an improvement, 
and thus build up and restore its 
original productiveness. The 
achieving of this victory would 
give us a new base, from which 
to continue driving on the lines 
ef progress and forcing three 
times the yield that grew before. 


| 
| 
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The efforts to determine the 
best methods and plans to be 
adopted to keep up and improve 
the qualities of the soil for pro- 
ducing a larger yield of crops is 
going to be one of the great 
problems and requirements of 
the farming humanity for the 
future. 

We feel confident that the en- 
lightened farmer of this day with 
the help of the Agricultural Pub- 
lications and the assistance ren- 
dered him by the government in 
the various Agricultural Institu- 
tions and Experiment Stations, 
will be found equal to meet the 
necessities of the times. We shall 
profit by Rome’s errors and 
shortcomings. 


Whenever a great cause affect- 
ing the interests or life of a na- 
tion is in peril, leaders with ca- 
pacity to meet the necessities of 
the occasion rise up and save the 
cause and solve the problem in a 
practical manner. 

There are those now among 
the scientific Agricultural stud- 
ents who by their devotion and 
concentration of thought, will 
achieve success and fame on this 
line, and win the applause and 


‘gratitude of the nation and be- 


come renowned celebrities. 


The Baynes Soil Improver 
is willing and anxious to do its 
part in arousing the too modest 
ambition of some competent 
mind, and enthusing the energies 
of this capable person by the 
nobleness of the purpose and the 
magnitude of the benefits to 
humanity through the opening of 
this door. 

The importance of maintaining 
and improving the fertility of the 
soil by feeding the proper fertil- 
izing food to strengthen the pro- 
ductiveness of the growing crops, 
is causing the rally of a host of 


interests in the behalf of this 
vital branch of Agricultural in- 
dustry. 

This problem covering the 


foundation of the greatest indus- 
try to the people and the nation 
merits every effort from every 
source which can benefit the soils 
capacity for yielding. 

The farmers need to be awak- 
ened to the urgent necessity of 
action and thought on the peril 
of neglecting this fertilizing ques- 
tion. This problem is one of the 
more we know, the more we see 
we need to know. 
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PRODUCE THE LARGEST 
YIELDS OF FARM OR 
GARDEN CROPS BY 

USING ONLY PURE 
BRED SEED 


The farmer who has not prac- 
ticed using pure selected seed 
from his own raising or from a re- 
liable and responsible seed house 
is not aware of the amount of his 
loss in a season by not using pure 
selected seed. 


There are efforts to increase 
yields made by farmers frequently 
where they have secured choice 
seed that was of such superior 
quality that it won their admira- 
tion and aroused their ambition to 
grow some of the kind on their 
farm. The results have been such 
that they have been so gratified 
and recompensed that it has been 
the means of causing their adop- 
tion of choice pure bred seed there- 
after. The advantages and profit 
were so pronounced that it would 
have been a gross neglect of duty 
by failing to observe them. 

We find a report in the Chicago 
Tribunte, September 9, 1923 that 
D. J. Murphy, Jefferson, Wiscon- 
sin, had sold the 400 bushels of 
Irish Cobbler potatoes grown upon 
one acre for $431.00 and the same 
was highly praised for their qual- 
ity and yield. 

The benefits from the use of 
pure bred seed of good quality has 
been established by the United 
States Agricultural Department 
and Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
ti0ns. 

The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has at a great cost made 
very extended tests both in num- 
bers and in length of time of pure 
bred hogs compared with common 
hogs, for pork production. This 
was managed to obtain the facts. 
This careful test resulted in a 
profit of 38 per cent greater for 
the pure breds than the common 
hogs for pork purposes alone. 

The pure bred selected seeds 
compared with the ordinary seeds 
used without care in selecting will 
in both yields and quality show as 
favorably as pure bred hogs. 

The grain that grades at the 
top always commands a premium 
with the strongest demand, besides 
the larger increase in yield, which 
makes a double profit. 

Poor seed is often infected with 
some disease and also is liable to 
carry some seeds of noxious weeds 
or plants, the introduction of which 
is difficult frequently to eradicate. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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TO GIVE THE SOIL A FAIR 
SHOW INSURE YOUR 
NEXT YEAR’S CORN 
CROP 


Field Selection 


Field selection and proper stor- 
age of corn, as compared with 
other selection methods, will us- 
ually give an increased yield of 
from 2 to 3 bushels per acre and 
sometimes much more. ‘This 
alone is worth while. An even 
more important reason for field 
selection is that it insures to the 
grower a sufficient supply of the 
best seed obtainable for his own 
farm regardless of prevailing 
weather conditions. The “seed 
corn crisis’ which occurs in the 
corn belt every few years does 
not affect him. Field selection 
provides a means of securing ma- 
ture seed from disease-free plants. 
By this method, seed is also se- 
cured from a known source. At 
the time of selection, a study can 
be made of the plant on which 
the ear grew and of its surround- 
ings. Selecting seed corn from 
the crib or at husking time gives 
the grower no knowledge of the 
conditions under which the ear 
was produced. Since corn is 
readily modified by selection, this 
selection, in the field, of the de- 
sired type of plant is actually an 
efficient system of breeding, per- 
haps the only one which is prac- 
tical on the average farm. 


When to Select 


Seed corn should be selected in 
the field when the kernels are 
glazed and well dented and when 
the inside husk is white and 
papery. This will usually be just 
before the corn is cut for the 
shock. Seed selected at this time 
can be dried before freezing 
weather. It is sometimes as- 
sumed that seed corn picked at 
this slightly immature stage is 
inferior to that which is allowed 
to ripen fully, but both, experi- 
ments and experience, show that 
this is not the case. Corn, picked 
even as early as the milk stage, 
will. germinate perfectly, if care- 
fully dried, and experiments have 
shown that seed picked at the 
denting stage will germinate at 
least as strongly as that left 
longer on the stalk. The average 
date of the first killing frost is 
October 10, in southern Ohio, and 
October 5, in central and north- 
ern Ohio. Usually, therefore, 
seed will be selected long before 
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a killing frost. If, in an unusual 
Season, corn is killed by an early 
frost, good seed can still be se- 
cured if selected from the field 
immediately after the frost. Con- 
trary to the usual belief, the first 
frost very seldom injures the 
germination of the corn, even if 
it is not mature. 


How to Select 


A good method is to fasten a 
grain bag over the shoulder by 
means of a broad, padded strap. 
A hoop in the top of the bag 
saves time in gathering seed. Se- 
lect from two rows at a time in 
the best part of the field, empty- 
ing the sack at the ends of the 
rows. Following definite rows in 
this manner prevents going over 
the same ground twice, as is like- 
ly to be the case with random 
selection. It is not necessary to 
examine every hill. The ideal 
type of plant should be fixed in 
the mind and only the ears on 
these plants examined. Raise the 
ear slightly and pull the husk 
down on the under side to ex- 
amine the ear. Ears opened in 
this manner are less likely to be 
injured by birds or weather when 
left on the stalk. 


What to Select 


Select mature ears on vigorous, 
green, healthy stalks surrounded 
by a full stand of plants. Prema- 
ture dying of the leaves is one of 
the most common indications of 
an unhealthy stalk, and yet such 


stalks are likely to be chosen 
in an attempt to select early 
maturing, ears, (at) care. 16, ) not 


exercised. A stalk which has pro- 
duced a good ear in a normal 
stand is more likely to produce a 
strong seed ear than one which 
has had an unusually favorable 


opportunity. The ears should be 


borne at a convenient height for 
husking. Slightly drooping ears 
are desirable as they prevent the 
entrance of water inside the husk. 
Drooping ears have been definite- 
ly shown to mold less than up- 
right ears. Select ears borne on 
a sound, strong shank of medium 
size and length. Broken shanks 
and down stalks are additional 
evidences of weak, unhealthy 
plants and should be avoided. 
Large well developed ears should 
be selected but not those which 
are too large to mature in a nor- 
mal season in the locality. At 
husking time, or later, the very 
large late maturing ears are most 
likely to be selected, because of 


ies 1 


their size and good appearance 
but, in field selection, they ar 
easily seen and avoided, becaus 
they have not yet dented. Kags 
showing any evidence of mold o 
injury should not be selected. I 
is not possible to pay any grea 
attention to ear characters in th 
field. If the ear is mature, 0 
good size, free from mold and th 
plant characters are satisfactory 
take it, leaving the study of « 
type of ear until winter. 


Field Select: 


(1) Mature ears. 

(2) Ears free from mold. 

(3) Ears borne on_ sound 
strong shanks. | 

(4) Ears from vigorous, green 
healthy plants. 

(5) Ears grown at a conveni 
ent height from the ground. 


How Much to Select | 


At least twice as much seed a 
is actually necessary for plantin; 
should be selected to allow fo 
injury and for the culling of un 
desirable ears before planting 
Any unused ears will be a reserv 
of seed corn, which is desirabl 
to allow for replanting and t 
furnish a supply for the next sea 
son in case of a seed corn short 
age. From 12 to 20 ears, depend 
ing upon their size, are needed t 
plant an acre, so that from 25 t 
50 ears should be selected fo 
each acre to be planted the fol 
lowing season. A man can fiel 
select and store from 5 to 7 bush 
els in a day. 


Storing the Seed 


Early selection alone is not suf 
ficient to insure good seed corn 
It must be properly stored. Cort 
selected at the time here recom 
mended will heat and hold in < 
few hours if left in sacks or piles 
All seed ears should be stored the 
same day as harvested, in a dry 
well ventilated place, and in sucl 
a manner that no two ears touch 


Where to Store 


A good storage room shoul¢ 
be dry, capable of good ventila 
tion by windows or a regula: 
ventilation system. Artificial hea 
is desirable where it can be sup. 
plied. Examples of good places 
to store corn are special seec 
corn houses, granaries, tool sheds 
attics, or spare rooms in the 
house, furnace rooms—in short 
any dry, well ventilated building 
Poor places sometimes used te 

(Continued on page 22) 
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(Continued from page 7) 

The SOIL IMPROVER is 
nxious to give the Soil all the 
ssistance to which it is justly en- 
tled and it is to the farmers’ 
enefit to secure it. “BAYNES’ 
OIL IMPROVER” proposes to 
rork faithfully to advance the 
armers’ interest. 
The farmer who will adopt us- 
ag pure seed once is sure to con- 
nue it as a valuable and profitable 
ractice worthy of the most ac- 
omplished farmer. 


AAINTAINING FERTILITY 


The following paragraph comes 
rom an article “Ground Lime- 
tone for Soil Improvement,” by 
Yr. Robert Stewart of the Uni- 
ersity of Illinois. 

Doctor Stewart quite wisely em- 
hasizes the fact that neither lime 
or fertilizer is a substitute one 
or the other; that where lime is 
teeded we should not use more 
ettilizer to make up the differ- 
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ence, and where fertilizer is need- 
ed lime will not take its place. 
“Of course, neither form of 
limestone material alone can main- 
tain the productivity of the soil 
where no provision has been made 
for addition of phosphorus or the 
maintenance of the nitrogen supply 
of the soil. The Pennsylvania soil 
responds readily to nitrogen and 
phosphorus, and must therefore be 
deficient in these elements; where 
farm manure is added in addition 
to burnt lime the yield of crops is 
increased by about 75 per cent. Un- 
fortunately ground limestone was 
not also used in these experiments 
in connection with farm manure, 
so that a further comparison of 
the value of the two forms of lime- 
stone materials is not possible. It 
must always be emphasized that 
limestone material alone cannot 
maintain the crop production pow- 
er of the soil, unless the soil is 
already well supplied with the 
other necessary plantfoods.” 
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REDUCE WHEAT LOSSES 
BY SOWING PURE 
SEED 


The loss of thousands of dollars 
on the Pennsylvania wheat crop 
every year because of the presence 
of garlic and other noxious weed 
seeds could be largely prevented, 
says State Botanist E. M. Gress, 
by paying attention to the purity of 
the seed wheat which is sown. 

Now is the time, according to 
Dr. Gress, to prepare the seed for 
fall sowing. Many farmers have 
been and still are careless about the 
kind and quality of the seed sown. 
The seed should be entirely free 
from noxious weed seeds, especial- 
ly garlic and cockle since these are 
the two which exert most influence 
in lowering the market price. The 
discount on wheat containing gar- 
lic has been found to average about 
12 cents a bushel, a tax paid for 
carelessness. 


STARTLING BARGAINS FOR BREEDERS 


tor the readers of Baynes’ Soil Improver we have ar- 
‘anged the series of offers below. These outclass, we 
lieve, any offers of similar goods ever made before. 
Ivery article is one you need and is offered at a price 
We make these startling bargains in 
irder to quickly establish ourselves with the readers of 


‘ou can not resist. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


n order to introduce our poultry 
temedies quickly to readers of 
Baynes’ Soil Improver we are mak- 
ng an extra special combination 
‘ffer in connection with our 


_ PROFIT-MAKER 
| MITE KILLER 


Ne guarantee that one thorough ap- 

Mication of Profit-Maker Mite Killer, 

sy brush or sprayer, to the interior 

valls, roosts, etc., after a previous 

leaning, will exterminate mites and 

ice for a period of one year. ; 

Jse it now and get more eggs this 

vinter. 

| buys a big can of PROFIT- 
MAKER MITE and LOUSE 

, KILLER and a $1 package of 
either PROFIT-MAKER EGG 

LAY or WHITE DIARRHEA TAB- 

/ LETS. Just enclose a dollar bill or 

| smoney order for the Mite Killer and 


state which you want, free, the Egg 
Lay or the White Diarrhea Tablets. 


We will send them prepaid. 


PROFIT-MAKER 


/ Scour-No-More 


/ This famous remedy is guaranteed to stop and 

to prevent scours in 12 to 48 hours. Easily given 

| in the feed. Used by many breeders regularly 

| to stop and prevent scours. Acts as a perfect 

. tonic.» Keeps pigs and calves healthy and strong. 
‘ They grow faster and get bigger. y: 

SPECIAL 


To readers of Baynes’ Soil 


. Improver we will ship Scour- 
For 6 Lbs, 


| No-More either C. 0. D.. or 
| Parcel post prepaid at the fol- 
lowing special prices: 1 Ib. 
| $1.00; 6 lbs. $5.00; 15 Ibs. 
| $10.00. Sold only on_ our 

atisfaction or Money Back 
Guarantee. 


Soil. Improver. 


PROFIT-MAKER 
Record Book 


The perfect record system for the 
busy swine breeder. Meets all re- 
quirements of very record associa- 
tion. 

This 6x8 loose leaf, leather bound 
and gold stamped book contains 
enough loose sheets to keep 
records of ten sows and their lit- 
ters for five years. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


Write today for this book. Five days after 
receiving it send us $5.00 or return the 
book at our expense. Now’s the time to 
bring your brood sow and litter records, 
pedigrees, sales and expense up-to-date. 


Send today. 


Sale Tags-2c Each 
While They Last 


We have a limited number of large alumi- 
num sale tags that we offer in sets of 
25 and 50 only at the unusual bargain 
prices of 50c and $1 respectively. 

Now is the time to get your sale tags at 
a startlingly low cost. Sent prepaid upon 
receipt of stamps or money order, 25 for 
50c, 50 for $1.00. 


and as you will see, we stand back of every one. 
out your order now for one or more. 
repeat these special offers. 
Supply Company, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


All our products are of old standing 


Make 
We do not expect to 
So do not delay. Breeders 


We show our unlimited con- 
fidence in Profit-Maker Worm 
Capsules and in all hog breed- 
ers by offering to send, without 
one cent down, enough capsules 
to rid your hogs of worms. 


You pay only when you see 
Profit-Maker Capsules produce 
the results we claim. 


PROFIT-MAKER 
Worm Capsules 


have been used for years by veterina- 
rians, county agents and thousands 
of big breeders as the quickest,surest, 
easiest and cheapest worm expeller. 
You néed but one capsule for each 
50 lb. pig. Millions used every season. 
Hundreds of unsolicited testimonials. 


Try these capsules at our risk. Send 
coupon below today. If you need in- 
struments include $1.50,in any form, 
for cost to us of automatic repeating 
capsule gun and jaw spreader. 


Send-No-Money Coupon 


BREEDERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Date_..... 
431 S. Dearborn St., Dept. A Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Send me, all charges gel eed Raa ae ees 
Profit-Maker Worm Capsules, which I will give accord- 
ing to directions and report results promptly to you. If 
results are what you claim, I will pay 5 cents apiece for 
the capsules within 10 days. If they do not produce 
the results you claim, the charge will be cancelled. 


SINT SN ERE So oe in mies ens Heer 


PCA nn as acter eee ne nena pe rem met 
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The Pennsylvania Seed Law re- 
quires that all seeds sold in cer- 
tain quantities for seeding pur- 
poses shall bear a tag or label giv- 
ing information as to purity, germ- 
inating qualities and the nature 
and kind of impurities contained. 
-—Penn. Dept;:Acr. BoB: 


DEVELOPMENT OF AMERI- 
CAN POTASH 


By Chas. H. MacDowell 


The danger of our agriculture 
and our chemical industry through 
dependence on an optside supply of 
potash was emphasized when the 
war started in 1914. Potash is a 
necessary element in crop produc- 
tion and in making important chemi- 
cals. Germany has monopolized 
potash production and, having a 
monopoly, exercised it. It was 
easier to buy than to make and there 
Was no apparent reason why other 
countries should develop a source 
of supply, so the world took the 
easier way and has paid for it. 

In 1909 American buyers broke 
the German monopoly for some 
hours and made large purchases. 
The German government broke 
these contracts. At this time study 
was made of the possibilities of ob- 
taining potash here, and the Geolo- 
gical Survey and the Department of 
Agriculture made some investiga- 
tions. Individuals also prospected 
for potash. In Germany, this ele- 
ment is found in veins running 
through rock salt deposits at depths 
ranging from 1,500 to 4,000 feet. 
No deposits of this character have 
been found in this country, so other 
sources have been utilized. 


The water of certain lakes in 
Nebraska, Utah and California con- 
tains potash in solution, combined 
with other salts. The giant sea- 
weed of the Pacific Coast is a 
source of supply. Sugar waste 
waters, molasses residues, wool 
scourings, wood ashes, certain 
rocks, such as feldspar, leucite and 
alunite, and other miscellaneous 
materials contain potash. It is from 
these sources that our American 
potash has been produced. 


Potash in sea water and in lake 
brines has come from the weather- 
ing and breaking down of rocks 
containing this element. Rains have 
leached out the soluble potash and 
other salts and they have been trans- 
ported by water to the ocean or to 
the lakes in drainage basins not con- 
necting with the sea. 


Potash to be commercially valu- 
able must be water soluble. It must 
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not contain impurities bad for crops 
or for certain crops. To obtain 
‘commercial potash from comples 
brines, evaporation, crystallization 
and partial purification is necessary. 
Many difficult chemical problems 
are invoked in obtaining a usable 
salt from some of the brines. Other 
lake waters simply require evapora- 
tion, but much water has to be 
driven off and this means heavy 
fuel consumption. In _ treating 
rocks containing potash, both heat 
and chemicals are needed to release 
the potash, as it is generally tied up 
with silica. Time, money, “know 
how” and courage are required to 
develop the proper methods and to 
build plants large enough to make 
any tonnage. 


When it became apparent that the 
war would continue for some time, 
efforts were made to produce pot- 
ash here, and 1916 found several 
ventures under way and producing. 
Your speaker was one of the early 
producers. In co-operation with 
several friends, a plant was. built 
near Marysvale, Utah, to produce 
potash from a mineral called “alu- 
nite.” The plant began to produce 
in the fall of 1915 and made a pure 
sulphate of potash. It continued 
operation until December 30, 1920. 
The product was superior to any 
other sulphate produced, and on ac- 
count of its purity was of great 
value in solving some of our early 
war problems. A chemically pure 
carbonate of potash was made from 
it for the production of optical glass 
so that our boys could see as far 
as the Germans, who had a practi- 
cal monopoly in making optical 
glass for range finders, field glasses, 
gun pointers, cameras, etc. By 
working twenty-four hours a day, 
a plant was built within three weeks 
by the Armour Company for the 
making of this potash, as against 
an original estimate of three months 
time to build. Intricate chemistry 
was involved in the process, as un- 
usual purity was demanded. Per- 
manganate of potash used in the 
first gas masks and other important 
chemicals was made from this sul- 
phate. 


Searles Lake, California, and the 
Nebraska lakes were early pro- 
ducers, the latter being the largest 
single source of supply. Plants 
were erected to recover potash from 
kelp (seaweed). Potash was re- 
covered from dust from cement 
burning, from beet sugar waste 
waters and from molasses residues. 
Lake brines from Utah were also 
utilized. The shales of North 
Georgia .and the green sands of 


Ae a: soetoben, 1oe 
3 _ 
New Jersey were used in a sme 
way as raw materials, and a larg 
amount of money was invested } 
the erection of a plant in Wyomir 
to extract potash*from the leuci 
rock, | 


There are abundant material 
some far away and some close ‘1 
consuming centers, but with tl 
present strong competition betwee 
German and Alsatian potash pri 
ducers there is little hope of pre 
ducing any large part of America 
potash requirements at a profitab! 
basis. Beginning in 1920 the Unite 
States Potash Producers’ Associz 
tion made a very strong effort 1 
get an import duty placed on po 
ash, but largely through the activit 
of the Farmers’ Federation the bi 
was not passed. 


The old potash fields of German 
were all-east of the Rhine. A ne) 
field, however, had been opened u 
in Alsace before the war, a 
seventeen mines were under cor 
struction in that territory. Sever: 
of them were actually producin; 
Work of the unfinished develog 
ments was suspended with the be 
ginning of the war, but output wa 
maintained at the developed, prc 
ducing mines. Germany has los 
this field and, theoretically at leas: 
the potash monopoly has bee 
broken. No doubt eventually th 
German and French producers wi 
find it to their interest to perfec 
a working agreement, but up t 
date they have keen unable to agre 
on a proper division of the expor 
trade, with a result that at th 
present time the potash prices ar 
considerably below pre-war basis. | 


I visited the Alsatian fields 1: 
May of 1919, in company witl 
French officials. At that time the 
were hoisting 2,500 tons a day o 
mine run potash containing abou 
18 per cent pure potash, and wer 
making a small tonnage of concen 
trated muriate of potash, all equa 
to the best produced in Gonna 
Much work will have to be done it 
the mines to get them in as goo 
shape as the fully developed Ger 
man properties, but a steadily in 
creasing tonnage will come out o 
France. A small amount of sul 
phate of potash is now being mad 
in Alsace, but most of the world’ 
requirements of sulphate are com 
ing from Germany. | 


Power for hoisting, milling, ete. 
in Alsace comes from water pews 
developed along the Rhine. Thi 
French government estimated if 
1919 that within two years this 
field would be hoisting 6,000 ton: 
a day, and would be able to take 
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re of the bulk of our require- 
ents. This prediction has not been 
tirely fulfilled, but the Alsatian 
ines have steadily increased their 
oduction since the war, and last 
ar were able to take care of 
arly 40 per cent of the require- 
ants of the United States. The 
ttash is of good quality. JI am 
lite familiar with the German de- 
jsits, as I have visited a number 
‘the mines in times past. 

‘The embargo on the shipment of 
ttash from Germany was raised 
July of 1919. Beginning the 
pring of 1920 the Germans and 
rench began active campaign for 
e United States potash markets, 
id shipments have increased until 
ring the year 1922 a total of 
ver 200,000 tons of K,O were im- 
srted. The New York office of 
ie Alsatian Potash Company ad- 
sed that the total production of 
iw salts extracted from the Alsa- 
an mines during the year 1922 
nounted to 3,300,000 metric tons. 
The consumption of potash in 
314 totaled 240,000 tons of pure 
otash, in approximately 1,000,000 
ms of material. In 1916 the 
merican production totalled 9,720 
ons; in 1917, 32,571 tons; in 1918, 
4561 tons; in 1919, 32,474 tons; 
1 1920, 48,077 tons; in 1921, 10,- 
71 tons; and in 1922, 11,714 tons. 
in 1923 the only large domestic 
perator of potash is the American 
‘rona Corporation located at 
iearles Lake, California. Due to 
he value of by-products extracted 
1 the evaporation of the Searles 
wake brine they are still competing 
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with the foreign potash, and they 
will probably make during the year 
1923 a total of 10,000 or 11,000 
tons of K,O. 


WASTING THE SOIL 


A professor speaking at the An- 
nual meeting of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture four years 
ago with a view of enlightening his 
audience, stated: We have been 
wasting the soil. 

Prof. Binder calculates $500,- 
000,000 is lost every year by the 
soil being depleted and wasted— 
washed into the rivers—positively 
wasting our resources. I was in 
Palestine and saw those bleak hills. 
I wondered to myself how they 
could maintain the millions of peo- 
ple in the past. They could not 
even maintain thousands today. 
These hills and valleys are bare 
and bleak; nothing grows there. 
The soil is gone; you cannot raise 
anything. The people were dis- 
couraged. Very little can be grown 
except in a few small patches. If 
we continue to waste our land, 
where will we be in a hundred 
years? 

We must change. Some land in 
Germany has been farmed a 
thousand years, and today they 
grow ten times as much per acre 
as we do in this country. 

It is possible to use land for a 
thousand years and leave it in bet- 
ter condition than it is now in this 
country. 

Another farm lecturer states: 
“The American farmer and _ the 
American people ought to be 
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alarmed at the decreasing fertility 
of the soil to the extent of 44. per 
cent. Figures are dull things, and 
we do not greatly enjoy statistical 
information. I want you to know 
that a large share of what the 
farmer has, was taken from the 
soil—the elements of fertility, that 
have not been replaced. A process 
of mining has been carried on, 
under the name of farming. Forty- 
four per cent of the virgin fertility 
of the soil exhausted. This must 
be changed by improved system of 
farming for our benefit and the 
succeeding generations. 


PURE BRED GOOD SEED 


The good quality and pure bred 
seed for big yields was demon- 
strated some years ago by Argyl 
Tilly, a young farmer in Harrison 
County, Missouri, who bought a 
bushel of prize winning seed corn, 
paying $62 for it. The neighbors 
all laughed at him and said he was 
foolish, had the corn mania. The 
results were he won $125 in pre- 
miums that year on corn grown 
from the high priced seed, and sold 
over 500 bushels of seed at $5 a 
bushel. His corn won first’ at the 
county show and the yield on the 
five acre plot shown was 115.1 
bushels per acre. There were 50 
entries in the five acre yield class, 
there were three over a hundred 
bushels an acre, two between 95 
and 100 bushels and three between 
90 and 95. The average of the 
yields of the 50 contestants on their 
five-acre plots were 80.1 bushels. 
—Mo. Col. Agriculture Bulletin. 
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IN QUEST FOR NITROGEN 
FOR AGRICULTURAL USE 


With the closing of each de- 
cade, some new discovery has 
been given the world, some new 
thought has been launched that 
has borne its fruits e’er Time 
went far on his journey again. It 
has been so in science and it is so 
in agriculture. 


Men are ever seekers after 
truth. Their quest has been for 
it throughout all time, and in 
every direction. As a result of 
this quest, philosophy is the bet- 
ter, art is the better, government 
is the better, science is the bet- 
ter, law is the better, and all men 
are the better. 


The quest of truth has gone on 
from the very beginning of time; 
it has led out in every imagin- 
able direction. But the surprise 
of many is this: the postpone- 
ment of the pursuit of the prac- 
tical until recent periods in 
human progress. Especially has 
this been true of the practical 
arts, and of agriculture. And 
yet all the while the world has 
been dependent upon the soil for 
its bread, for its raiment, for its 
shelter; and back of these is the 
controlling influence of the ni- 
trogen of the soil. 

The quest of nitrogen is of 
comparatively recent times; but 
once its story learned and its 
truth established, the solution of 
its mystery becomes a most val- 
uable contribution to crop pro- 
duction and to soil maintenance, 
as well as a most powerful force 
in a new agriculture. 

Farming in a broad way, now, 
is being built upon the legumes; 
the tiller of the soil is becoming 
a legume farmer. This state of 
affairs has resulted in recent 
years only; in fact, since the pub- 
lication in 1886 of the researches 
of Hellriegel and Wilfarth, who 
set forth with a great array of 
facts the way in which nitrogen 
is accumulated and fixed in the 
soil. While there were investi- 
gators -before. this timeé who 
through study and research had 
got an inkling of the true secret 
they could not find the key that 
unlocked it. Since the door was 
opened by ‘these agricultural 
wealth-makers an abundance of 
evidence had’ accumulated, show- 
ing, without a shadow of doubt, 
the manner in which the stores 
of free nitrogen of the air are 
utilized in plant nutrition. 
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The free nitrogen of the air, 
you know is not available plant 
food. No agricultural plant of 
itself can secure this air element 
for its use—not a wee bit of it. 
Of course, many men, and some 
very learned men, at that, be- 
lieved in the early days just the 
opposite, but they have been 
proven in the wrong, and at last 
the true solution of this knotty 
problem has been found, and 
solved in a way of the highest 
value to every man who manages 
land and employs the methods 
open to him, that his poor-yield- 
ing fields may be restored to 
power, and their fertility and that 
of others fully maintained in re- 
spect to nitrogen. 

The Story of the Secret’s dis- 
coveries.—To have the complete 
story of the fixation of nitrogen, 
we shall have to go back quite 
a way in history; back to the 
time when chemistry first ap- 
peared as an exact science; back 
to the time when it was believed 
that all plant substances came 
from the soil; we shall have to 
go back to these days in order to 
know the early theories of plant 
nutrition. Only the real guide- 
mark theories will be introduced, 
that the development of the idea 
of nitrogen fixation in the soil 
and its uses by plants may be 
clearly understood. y 

The important guidemark theo- 
ries are as follows: 

1. That all | plant-food 
ments come from the soil. 

2. That nitrogen is secured 
by plants through the absorption 
of soluble organic substances. 

3.:. That nitrogen 1s ,due 
wholly to the atmosphere: the 
Liebig “mineral theory.” 

4. That neither legumes nor 
cereals are able to “fix” the ni- 
trogen of the air. 

5. That leguminous 


ele- 


plants 


get their nitrogen from the .at- 


mosphere and others do not. 

6. That the soil, aided by mi- 
croscopic vegetation, gathers free 
nitrogen from the air. 

7. That bacteria in the root 
nodules are responsible for the 
fixation of nitrogen and the trans- 
fer of it to the plant. 

The First Theory:. All Ele- 
ments Come From the Soil.— 
Until science was ready to de- 
vote itself, in a measure, at least, 
to some practical problem, like a 


i 
i 
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study of soils, plants, or anima 
progress could be slow only, ar 
proof might be furnished, th 
should contain a grain of fact | 
evidences we consider such t 
day suggestions would be © 
value, only, in that they occasio 
ally worked in sympathy wi 
the governing law, unknown — 
what manner or how, to t 
author, or to the disciple th 
followed and practiced his phi 
osophy. Evidence in these cas 
were coincidences, only and of ne 
further value. 4 
The Second Theory: Plant 
Absorb Soluble Organic Sub 
Stances.—The theory of abso 
tion, in the light of knowled 
on these subjects, had some re 
sonableness about it. This theo 
declared that only soluble o 
ganic substances were availab 
as food plants; that as such su 
stances were available as fo 
for plants; that such plants s 
cured their food; that organ 
substances furnishéd not onh 
the nitrogen but all other sub: 
stances as well. And to a certait 
extent these ideas were correct 
The fault of this theory lay ir 
its incompleteness. For the min 
eral supply of food was quite 
overlooked; only soluble organi 
matter influenced crops’ growth 
This view was held by some in 
vestigators—De Saussure parti 
cularly advocating it. It was 
overthrown, however, when Lie 
big proposed his mineral theory 
Liebig’s Theory:. So-callec¢ 
“Mineral Theory”.—The autho 
of this theory was the real begin 
ner in chemistry, as applied te 
things agricultural. He worked 
with soils; he studied many agri: 
cultural plants; he devoted 2 
great part of his useful life 4 
many problems of plant nutrition. 
His theory held that only the ash 
or mineral substance used by 
plants is obtained from the soil 
that the carbon, as well as the 
nitrogen, is secured by the plant 
from the atmosphere—the great 
storehouse of these materials, 
Liebig contended that when min- 
eral substances are abundant, 
either through nature or througt 
other supply, maximum yields will 
result, other things being pro- 


vided, regardless of the quantit 


of potential nitrogen in the soil. 
He further claimed that if an 
abundance of the necessary min- 
erals is present, the plant will be 
well able to take care of itself, and 


| 
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its own efforts secure just as 
ich nitrogen as is required from 
» nitrogen compounds of the 
‘that are washed down in rain, 
ow and hail, as is required for 
ery need of the plant. For did 
t the leguminous plants show 
s? He thought so. If the 
‘eals failed to do likewise in 
ls apparently no worse, it was 
ely because minerals were 
2sent insufficiently to supply 
> plant with its requirements; 
d, because of this fact, there 
‘eal plants were rendered some- 
lat impotent in their ability to 
t what nitrogen they needed. 
lis mineral theory simply meant 
Ss. put minerals into the soil, 
d the plant will be strong and 
yorous, and quite able to secure 

nitrogen, irrespective of the 
pply of the soil. 
The Theory of Non-Fixation: 
» Plants “Fix” Atmospheric Ni- 
ygen.— Boussingault already 
d shown, even before Liebig 
d formulated and promulgated 
; mineral theory, that there 
‘re considerable differences be- 
een yields of certain groups of 
ints, and especially that there 
sre noticeable differences in the 
‘rogen obtained, when cereals 
d leguminous crops’ were 
own. He had ascertained, also, 
at when leguminous crops were 
troduced, either before or after 
reals in any plan of rotation, a 
eater quantity of nitrogen was 
cured during the growth of the 
yuminous crop than during the 
Owth of any cereal crop, and 
is was the case when additional 
inure was supplied. 
Liebig was led at this time to 
vise the theory he had main- 
med heretofore, by declaring 
at cereals of all kinds must se- 
re their nitrogen from the soils 
from some supplied fertilizer 
taining this element. 
‘At this stage of investigation 
her workers came into the field, 
‘table among them were Lawes 
\d Gilbert in England. These 
fn carried experiments quite 
milar in nature to those of Bous- 
agault, and which seemed to 
ow that the only source of ni- 
ogen supply is from the soil; in 
her words, that no cultivated 
ant is able either to secure free 
togen of the air, or to establish 
‘in the soil for future use. It is 
le to secure it only as it does 
ineral elements: from the com- 
yunds of the soil, or from fer- 
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tilizing compounds supplied with 
the soil. 

The Concluding Theory: The 
Secret of the Root Tubercle.— 
This entire mystery was cleared 
at last by Hellriegel and Wilfarth, 
who found, by their investiga- 
tions, that certain plants, like 
cereals and grasses within limits, 
grow in proportion to the amount 
of plant food supplied—including 
nitrogen. If an abundance of min- 
eral elements and nitrogen was 
supplied the soil, there was se- 
cured always a most bountiful 
harvest; if, on the other hand, ni- 
trogen, for instance, was withheld, 
a feeble growth, only, resulted if, 
indeed, a lingering death did not 
actually take place. 

With the’ legumes—clover, lu- 
pines, peas, beans, etc.—a differ- 
ent behavior was observed. In- 
stead of dying, when the nitrogen 
content was consumed, these 
plants recovered, very rapidly, in- 
deed, and until maturity main- 
tained a most luxurious growth. 
And this condition prevailed de- 
spite the fact that no nitrogen 
compound of any sort was given 
the plants or added to the soil, 
either before planting or during 
any stage of growth. 

These observers noticed a. pe- 
culiarity—the key of the secret— 
that others, also, doubtless, had 
observed, but who failed to con- 
nect the same to the theory of 
plant feeding and plant growth. 
The peculiarity which they in- 
cluded in their studies was the 
characteristic growths or nodules 
that persistently associated them- 


_selves with the roots of every 


leguminous plant. 


A final proof of the theory was 
secured in this way: They used 
sand that had been made sterile 
in every way: all organic matter 
was destroyed, and, of course, 
every kind of microscopic vegeta- 
tion was killed—no bacterium of 
any kind was present in the soil. 
Some legume seeds were now 
planted. Just as soon as the nitro- 
gen of the seed was exhausted, 
starvation manifested itself, and 
the plants began their decline. At 
this point, a water extract pre- 
pared from untreated soil—just 
ordinary garden soil—was added, 
but only a small quantity was 
used. In a very short time these 
starving plants began their im- 
provement; they recovered their 
wholesome, natural color, as- 
sumed a vigorous, lusty growth, 
and reached full development, 
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Free Book 


Practically every farmer in 
your territory is beginning to 
appreciate the value of Agri- 
cultural Gypsum in obtaining 
a heavy growth of clover, as 
indicated on the left side of 
this picture. Agricultural 
Gypsum is also worth many 
times its cost as a preserver 
of nitrogen in manure. You 
have a fine opportunity to 
sell Agricultural Gypsum at 2 
good profit. Write us for full 
details and also for a copy of 
our free illustrated book. 
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with no suggestion from that time 
on that any struggle or hardship 
had ever been a part of their 
existence. 

Of course, the succor which 
came at the opportune time was 
none other than the friendly 
water solution that contained the 
germs fitted by nature to gather 
nitrogen from the wandering air 
in the soil, and to transfer it to 
the starving plants. 

Experiments, variously planned 
and prosecuted, were from now 
on).in order: They served ‘only 
to verify the concluding theory. 
The secret, at last, was learned, 
the mystery penetrated, and a 
new idea given the world. A won- 
derful achievement it was! And 
immeasurable in its results! 

Has any statesman ever con- 
structed a theory so useful? Has 
any politician ever devised a pol- 
icy so far-reaching in its results? 
Has any soldier, with legions be- 
hind him, ever won so glorious a 
conquest? 

Modestly, unassuming, and 
painstakingly, these men have 
labored and have left to the world 
a legacy of untold worth, of un- 
equaled largeness, and of most 
lasting endurance: one that shall 
be shared: by .all’men< alike, 
whether they be old or young, 
rich or poor, learned or unlearned. 
So long as men plow and sow, so 
long as men need bread and 
meat, so long as nations live and 
survive, so long shall the names 
of Liebig, of ” Boussingault, of 
Lawes and Gilbert, of Hellriegel 
and Wilfarth be honored and es- 
teemed and glorified as world ben- 
efactors and as beacon lights of 
the human race, 

SOILS, a 300 page book by C. 
W. Burkett; Orange Judd Pub- 
lishing Company, 15 East 26th 
Street, New York, N. Y., as pub- 
lishers, also of Standard Agricul- 
tural Books. 


WORTH OF A GOOD NAME 


“A good name in man or woman 
is the immediate jewell of their 
souls.” —Shakespeare. 

A farmer whose position is stfch 
in many cases that the party he is 
dealing with has to depend wholly 
upon the honesty and truthfulness 
of the farmer’s representations, 
makes-it necessary for straight- 
forward, square dealing by the 
farmer to establish a good reputa- 
tion and maintain it. 
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“Do unto others as you would like 
to have others do unto you,” is 
deemed a just scale upon which to 
weigh your transactions. 


LINCOLN’S IDEAL FARMING 


The great President, Abraham 
Lincoln, who was born and reared 
a farmer’s boy, elevated himself by 
his inherent qualities, through his 
persistent efforts, to be the coun- 
try’s greatest statesman. After be- 
ing elected for his second term as 
president of the United States he 
was assassinated while president. 
Born in a cabin and died in the 
White House, admired, loved and 
mourned by 99 per cent of the 
people for his goodness and great- 
ness. Here is his opinion: 

“No other occupation opens so 
wide a field for the profitable and 
agreeable combination of labor with 
cultivated thought as agriculture. 

“T know nothing so pleasant to 
the mind as the discovery of any- 
thing that is at once new and valu- 
able—nothing that so lightens and 
sweetens toil as the hopeful pursuit 
of such discovery. And how vast 
and varied a field is agriculture for 
such discovery! The mind already 
trained to thought in the country 
school, or high school, cannot fail 
to find there an exhaustive source 
of enjoyment. Every blade of grass 
is a study; and to produce two 
where there was but one is both a 
profit anda pleasure. 

“And not grass alone, but soil, 
seeds and seasons—hedges, ditches 
and fences—draining, droughts and 
irrigation — plowing, hoeing and 
harrowing—reaping, mowing and 
threshing—saving crops, pests of 
crops, diseases of crops, and what 
will prevent or cure them—imple- 
ments, utensils and machines, their 
relative merits and how to improve 
them—hogs, horses and cattle— 
sheep, goats and poultry—trees, 
shrubs, fruits, plants and flowers— 
the thousand things of which these 
are specimens—each a world of 
study within itself.” 


QUALITY IN SOIL GIVES 
QUALITY IN CROP 


Wheat grown in Kansas ‘is 
notably hard, glutinous, high in 
protein, and of good milling qual- 
ity. The same wheat taken to 
California will produce soft, 
starchy kernels low in protein and 
of poor milling quality. This dif- 
ference is probably the result of 
different soil conditions brought 
about by variations in climate. As 


can be produced on California so 
by the addition of nitrates at ¢ 
tain periods during the growth 
the crop that these same soils w 
removed to the State of Kan 
will produce high quality wh 
without treatment. Differences 
quality in the same crop aris 
from differences in soil conditio 
may be as extreme as those 
tween entirely different crops. 
interesting example is cited of t 
pasture fields in the Rom 
Marsh in England which to all o 
ward appearances were similar 
to the kind of soil and the relat 
abundance of the various’grass 
yet it was possible to fatten ast 
on one pasture without any gr 
while the best that the other co 
do was to keep young stock 
growing condition. This diff 
ence was traced to a lack of av. 
able phosphoric acid and nitro 
in the soil of the latter pastu 
Similar differences in the fatten 
qualities of bluegrass pastures h 
been observed to exist in this co 
try between those on soils of li 
stone origin and soils of sandston 
and shale origin. In the limeston 
areas of Virginia, West Virgini 
and Kentucky the feeding qualit 
of the blue grass is so high that 
steer can be made to satisfy th 
exacting requirements of the eX 
port trade without feeding an 
grain. A chemical analysis a 
bluegrass from southwestern Vi 
ginia showed one-third more pit 
tein than is commonly found i 
bluegrass from non-limeste 5 
areas. 


Feeding the Animal Throug 
the Soil—Improvement in so 
fertility often returns as muc 
through increased quality of cro 
as through increased yield. 
striking instance comes fro: 
England. Two fields were seede e 
alike to grass, one being unfei 
tilized, the other fertilized wit 
100 pounds of muriate of potas 
and 700 pounds of basic sla 
phosphate per acre. The latte 
product supplies both lime an 
phosphorig acid. The fertilize 
field not only yielded one-thir 
more grass than the unfertilize 
field but the cured hay was foun 
by actual feeding trial to hay 
been increased in feeding valu 
from $25 to $31 a ton by th 
treatment. It is interesting t 
note that on a third field whit 
was fertilized with a nitrogenou 
fertilizer only, the total yield wa 
increased one-half but the fee¢ 


yes a 
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‘value of the hay was actually 


the expense of the clovers. 
Fertilizing for Quality—The 
narkable effect which applica- 
os of lime and _ phosphates 
en have on the flora and hence 
» feeding value of a pasture 1s 
dl shown by the change in 
zetation of some grass plots at 
» Pennsylvania Station. Start- 
* with a sod containing only a 
v scattered clover plants it was 
and that at the end of 6 years’ 
'tilization with acid phosphate 
| per cent of the pasture was 
ite clover and 12 per cent red 
wer. On a similar plot fertil- 
id with nitrate of soda the 
wer had entirely disappeared. 
ten marked improvement in 
2 composition of a crop is ef- 
ted by the use of limestone or 
'tilizers. Cases are on record 
aere the protein content of a 
9p has been doubled on fertil- 
id land. Similar increases have 
en observed in the phosphoric 
id content of oats as a result of 
plications, of acid phosphate. 
‘trogenous fertilizers quite gen- 
ally increase the protein con- 
at of non-legumes such as 
leat or timothy, although when 
plied to legumes they some- 
hes produce the opposite effect. 
dtash fertilization has not been 
land to have any significant ef- 
tt on the quality of our com- 
on crops. There is good rea- 
in to believe that a more gen- 
al use of limestone and phos- 
‘ate fertilizers would prove of 
cided benefit to dairying and 
ock raising in those parts of 
fio where the soils are deficient 
these constituents. — Dept. 
ls Ohio State Uni. 


EEPING UP -FERTILITY 
WITH HOGS. 


(From A Contributor.) 

Keeping up the fertility of the 
tm is the first duty of the hus- 
mdman. No man has a right 
waste the God-given inherit- 
ce. The penalty for wasteful- 
ss is not so speedily visited 
yon the violator of natural law 
usually comes to the violator 
written law, and this may be 
te reason why we have so many 
il butchers. The study of soil 
id how to conserve and improve 
has become a vital question, 
ren in this new west. Already 
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we see fertile fields robbed of 
their virgin wealth, and posterity 
is recklessly wronged of its in- 
heritance. By corn and hogs this 
stored up fertility of ages has not 
been wasted as rapidly or as 
recklessly as by wheat and cot- 
ton, still the practice of feeding 
back the corn on the farm, while 
good so far as it goes, has so many 
defects that we know of many 
districts where corn and hogs 


have long been the main crops, 
and show a marked decline in 


ability to produce regularly the 


ereat crops they were noted for 


twenty-five years ago. 


The theory of returning to the 
farm the manure possible to be 
made from the crops grown, 
ought to have more consideration 
by most of us. The theory has 
much of value—but in the com- 
mon practice the theory breaks 
down, not because of its defects 
but because it is not fairly and 
persistently practiced. 

So long as the hog does not as- 
similate more than fifteen per 
cent of the grain he consumes to 
form his frame and upholster it 
with flesh and fat, we ought to 
have returning to the farm eigh- 
ty-five per cent of the fertility 
taken from the soil to produce 
the crop. As the finished porker 
leaves the farm he carries beyond 
its reach, thus, fifteen pounds of 
every hundred of the elements 
stored in the grain and grass he 
has consumed. 

A little planning in building 
feeding floors, where the manure 
can be saved, or at least not 
washed away, or in feeding awhile 
on the thinnest land and then 
changing the feeding places as the 
conditions of the soil demand, 
will conserve the most of the 
eighty-five per cent of corn and 
mill feed given to the hogs. More 
can be saved by feeding on a 
clover sod or even a blue grass, 
or old timothy sod than by feed- 
ing on bare ground, since the liv- 
ing plants assimilate quickly sol- 
uble portions of the excrement 
and urine from the herd. This 
judicious selection of feeding 
places so the droppings may not 
be washed away, saves not only 
the fertilizing values of the feed 
consumed, but distributes it and 
saves the labor of gathering, 


/ hauling and spreading. But there 


is on the average hog farm that 
big house, the pride of the boss, 
in which he can house his big 
drove of brood sows and their 
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ON’T make the mis- 
—D take of thinking that 

every machine with 
four wheels, a box and a 
few teeth and paddles at 
the rear, is~necessarily a 
good manure spreader. 


Play safe when you 
buy. Get the genuine 


NEWIDEA 


"JbeOriginal Wide Spreading Spreader. 3 


No tool on your farm 
will bring you bigger pro- 
fits. The New Idea 
makes it easy to feed 
your land regularly with 
Nature’s greatest soil-sustain- 
er, manure. And the New Idea 
stays on the job long after the 
imitators are on the scrap-pile. 
It is built by “Spreader Spec- 
ialists,” in the best equipped 
spreader factory in the world. 

Drop in when you are ready 
totalk spreader. Get the facts 
now--even if you are not ready 
to place your order, 


There is a dealer in your 
Locality. See him or 
write for catalog. 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 
Coldwater, Ohio 


A Guaranteed Treatment 


For Abortion and Failure to Breed 


Purebred stock of all 
wa kinds—particularly hogs 
and cattle — are very 
susceptible to the dis- 
ease commonly called 


” Contagious Abortion, 
which may result in 
either Abortion or Fail- 
ure to Breed. This dis- 
ease can be perma- 
ga nently cured and thou- 
jsands of prominent 
breeders testify to the 
HA success of the Kellogg 
Treatment. It is a guar- 
anteed remedy for hogs 
and cows and is fed 
either in bran or salt, 
requiring no other at- 
tention. Excellent for all stock, keeping them 
in a healthy breeding condition. State number 
of animals and their general breeding condi- 
tion when writing for our free booklet and 
price list. 


H. W. KELLOGG CO., 
948 Carroll Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
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pigs. This may be on a hillside 
or beside a creek, that he may 
not have the trouble of drawing 
water or hauling away the man- 
ure,’ For years the cobsi.and 
manure gather and fertility 
leaches away and into the lots 
about the hog house, the major- 
ity of this wealth of fertility 
wasted in defiling the premises 
and making them a center for 
outbreaks of filth diseases. For 
health’s sake, and for wealth’s 
sake, we need to reform. This 
waste of fertility is unreasonable, 
thoughtless and often criminal. 
It is the result of ignorance as to 
its value and of the common laws 
of sanitation. 


Where so much wealth is 
wasted through ignorance or 
carelessness there is yet work for 
the apostles of progress in the 
corn belt. 


As the soil has lost this much 
and all we waste of the eighty- 
five per cent, how are we to han- 
dle the soil and the hogs to keep 
the soil from gradually declining 
in productiveness? 

Granting that it is possible to 
keep up the fertility of the soil 
by returning to it all the manure 
made on the farm, which is not 
true, then we come short, -when 
our method of handling hogs and 
grain fails to save all manure, 
and return it to the fields, in such 
time and manner that it can be 
held in store in the soil and later 
taken up by the crops. How 
many of us do this? The mar 
who feeds his drove on the banks 
of a stream, or hillside, so that 
the feeding place may keep clean, 
by gravity and the washing of 
rains, certainly has no concep- 
tion of the value of hog manure, 
or the theory of returning faith- 
fully and honestly to mother 
earth the riches he took to make 
fat his hogs. There are millions 
of dollars’ worth of fertilizers 
washed away along the creeks 
and water courses, where hogs 
are fed, to be handy to water and 
to be kept out of the mud and 
filth incident to the average feed 
lot. Is this waste necessary? 
Can it be avoided? There are 
men who have never thought of 
this; there are others who do 
not care, as their aim is to get 
the hogs to market at least cost 
of labor and pocket the cash and 
let posterity look out for itself, 
as he has always done. 


There is health and wealth in 
keeping the herd in the clover- 
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field more and in the hog house 
and feed lots fewer days in the 
year. One of the readiest ways 
to improve our farms is to have 
more acres of grazing land for 
hogs on legumes clover and al- 
falfa and fewer acres of corn but 
no fewer bushels. It means im- 
provement of soil and herd. 


PCa: 


MACHINES TAKE THE 
PLACE OF LACK OF 
HIRED MEN ON THE 
FARM 


More and better farm ma- 
chinery may help solve the prob- 
lem presented by the present 
scarcity of farm labor, accord- 
ing to F. W. Duffee, of ‘the Agri- 
cultural Engineering Department 
of the Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture. 

One piece of farm machinery 
which Mr. Duffee believes may 
do much to enable the farmer to 
spend more hours afield is the 
light farm truck. Medium-sized 
trucks will make possible neces- 
sary delivery and other trips to 
town after the day’s work is done 
in the field. They will make pos- 
sible a great deal of the usual 
hauling of the farm by the farm 
women and boys, while the teams 
remain in the field. Many farm- 
ers, .are, “buying, such, “trucks 
throughout the central states at 
present. Better haying ma- 
chinery, side delivery rakes, load- 
ers and stacking equipment may 
speed up the haying with less 
help.—University of Wisconsin, 
eal eh 


NAPOLEON’S GREATEST 
SPEECH 


Napoleon, who strode the earth 
in his day like a Colossus, a man 
of gigantic intellect, however 
worthless and depraved in moral 


sense, in his talk one day, as was | 


his custom, at St. Helena, said: 
“T think I understand something 
of human nature. Of all the great 
men of antiquity, there was no 
one to be compared with Christ, 
who far surpassed them all. I 
tell you, all these heroes were 
men, as I am a man, but not one 
is like Him; Jesus Christ was 
more than man. Alexander, Cea- 
sar, Charlemange and _ myself 
founded great empires; but upon 
what did the creations of our 
genius depend? Upon force. 
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Jesus alone founded His empi 
upon love, and to this very da 
millions would die for him. ~ 

“The Gospel is no mere: boo 
but a living creature, with 
vigor, a power, which conque 
all that opposes it. Here lies tl 
Book of Books upon the tak 
(touching it reverently) ; ¢ 
not tire of reading it, and do § 
daily with equal pleasure. TI 
soul, charmed with the beauty « 
the Gospel, is no longer its ow1 
God possesses it entirely; He 4 
rects its thoughts and facultie: 
it is His. What a proof of tf 
divinity of Jesus Christ! Yet: 
this absolute sovereignty, He he 
but one aim—the spiritual pe 
fection of the individual, the pu 
ification of his conscience, h 
union with what is true, the sa 
vation of his soul. Men wond 
at the conquest of Alexander, bi 
here is a Conqueror who dray 
men to Himself, for their highe 
good; Who unites to Himself, it 
corporates into Himself, not” 
nation, but the whole huma 
race!” 


A BIG INVESTMENT 


Every farmer who does : 
possess Profs. Henry and Mo 
son “Feeds and Feeding,” sho 
secure a copy of the 25th Anr 
versary Edition of their 770- nf 
book, fully illustrated with phot 
graphs of live stock, scenes, et 
It advises the feed to all kind 
of live stock; horses, cattle, dair 
cows, calves. sheep, hogs f 
srowing and developing, th 
brood sow and fattening hogs. — 

Its advice pays for the boo 
twenty times over every yea 
BAYNES’ OIL IMPROVER 3 
offering a copy of the work as 
premium elsewhere in this iss 
Look it up and secure it. TI 
work is the highest authority 1 
U.S. and Europe. 


re at ale Soa 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


etal i, 


We are asked, who is a pe 
gressive farmer? We find th 
Webster defines the word, “mov 
ing forward; improving. Zz tend 
ing to or favoring progress. ? 

The farmer who is energeti 
aggressive, enterprising, movin 
forward, adopting the best prov: 
methods in his farming og 
tions. He should have in hi 
herds of livestock pure breds. hh 
his dairy herds should be goot 
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kers and butter producers. He 
mld have a knowledge of their 
ual product. He should like- 
‘e be posted on all points rela- 
>» to the cost of producing 
ps from the various pure bred 
d, and keep up the fertility of 
soil by feeding it to produce 
t crops and add some to the 
tility surplus each year. His 
rs business should finish up 
cessful and profitable and he be 
eader of BAYNES’ SOIL IM- 
OVER. We would brand such 
gressive. 
| 


\NURE FROM BEDDED 
ANIMALS IS RICHER 
IN NITROGEN 


| 

Vhen ‘not too valuable, oat 
tw makes an excellent bed- 
g material, as it is a good ab- 
bent for the liquid manure and 
es a higher percentage of ni- 
gen than wheat straw or al- 
st any other bedding material. 
‘ing to the increased value of 
iw for roughage, it is not al- 
ys desirable to use it as bed- 
g. The only excuse, however, 
not using it in this way, says 
| University of Missouri. Col- 
2 of Agriculture, is that it shall 
‘fed on the farm where pro- 
‘ed. It is rarely good practice 
‘sell straw from the farm. It 
worth more when fed or used 
bedding and as an absorbent 
the liquid manure. Every 
ir hundreds of straw stacks in 
ssouri are allowed to rot in the 
d and lose much of their or- 
tic material, while still others 
burned with the loss of both 
fanic matter and nitrogen. 
NVhen straw is not available, 
‘er materials may be substi- 
ed for the purpose of absorb- 
‘the liquid manure. Sawdust, 
vings, leaves, or other coarse 
‘anic material may be used. 
‘mers as a rule use too little 
lding. Bedding not only af- 
ds comfort for the animals but 
the easiest and most practical 
ans of conserving liquid ma- 
ve. All straw or other coarse 
terials which cannot be fed 
wuld be worked through the 
ms and returned to the soil as 
nure. Substances of this sort 
‘not decay as rapidly as the 
‘nure itself and therefore tend 
‘keep up the organic matter 
itent of the soil, afterward re- 
sing their own plant food 
ough slow decay.—Mo. Agr. 
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VALUE MISSOURI SOIL 


The Agricultural Department 
of the State of Missouri has made 
extensive surveys of the soil of 
their state for the benefit of their 
farmers. In platting the different 
kinds of soil they collect samples 
of each type and send them to 
the College of Agriculture for 
chemical analysis. These give an 
index of the total amount and re- 
lative distribution of the plant 
food stored in the soils. 

The land area of Missouri is 
43,985,280 acres. The seven 
inches of surface soil for the acre- 
age of the state contains notro- 
gen valued a couple of years ago 
at over forty billion dollars, the 
phosphorus at four billions, and 
the potash at over two hundred 
billion of dollars. 

This shows the invisible capital 
stock and surplus of the farms of 
the state. The farmers should 
maintain this for their own ben- 
efit as well as for the coming 
generation. The farmers are 
coming into their own through 
the wise course being pursued 
by their Agricultural Department 
“BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER” 
is desirous of extending a help- 
ing hand in the work in behalé 
of the farmers. 


LIME DOUBLES YIELDS 
FOR MANY FARMERS 


Many Wisconsin farmers are 
going’ to increase their crop 
yields by the application of lime 
this spring, according to the soils 
department of the University of 
Wisconsin. This increased yield 
will be largest on the lighter acid 
soils where previous returns have 
been very small. 

Several reasons may be given 
for liming, but there are three 
main reasons: 

1. Lime corrects the acidity in 
sour soils and permits the growth 
of legumes. 

2. It makes phosphorus and 
potassium (two important plant 
foods) more available. 

3. It improves the physical 
conditions of the soil. 

Finely ground limestone is a 
most satisfactory form of appli- 
cation and usually about two tons 
to the acre are applied. The 
average cost of such material is 
$2.50 a ton delivered at the sta- 
tion in carload lots. This cost 
will vary with the distance. of 
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shipment. The cost and labor of 
application will seem small, if one 
considers that at least five suc- 
ceeding crops will be benefited 
by the initial application. 


“Our civilization rests at bottom 
on the wholesomeness, the attrac- 
tiveness and the completeness as 
well as the prosperity of life in the 
country.”’—Roosevelt. 


Read 
The Duroc 
Journal 


PUBLISHED 18 times a 
year in the interest of 
pure bred Duroc Jersey 
swine. The paper that 
keeps you in touch with 
all the leading breeders 
and keeps you informed as 
to the proper bloodlines 
and type. 


You Can Increase 
The Productivity 


of your farm by raising big, 
prolific purebred Duroc Jersey 


Swine. You can increase the 
efficiency of your swine output 
by reading The Duroc Journal. 
Subscribe today. $1.00 a year, 
three years for $2.00. 


The F. F. Devore Pub. Co. 
1216 Howard St., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Two FOR ONE 


Thru an advantageous arrangement 
with the 


AMERICAN SWINEHERD 


The Pioneer Poland China Paper 
We are now able to offer it and 


BAYNES’ 
SOIL IMPROVER 


A magazine devoted to 
Soil Management 


BOTH FOR ONE YEAR 
FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Fill the coupon, pin a dollar bill to 
it, and mail today. 


Name Town State Route 


nee 


BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER 
327 So. La Salle St. Chicago 
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American Farm Bureau Federation New 
Arthur E. Mealiff, Mgr., Farm Bureau Office 


58 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


TO STUDY IRRIGATION 


President O. E. Bradfute of the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has been invited by Dr. 
Hubert Work, Secretary of the 
Interior, to serve on a fact-finding 
commission to study the whole 
range of governmental methods 
in reclaiming arid and semi-arid 
lands by irrigation. In additron 
to President Bradfute the follow- 
ing have been invited to serve on 
the fact-finding commission: 
Julius Barnes, president of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce; James Garfield, Cleveland, 
Ohio, former Secretary of the In- 
terior; Elwood Mead, Berkeley, 
Cal., irrigation and reclamation 
engineer; former Governor 
Thomas E. Campbell of Arizona ; 
David W. Davis, of Idaho, re- 
clamation commissioner, and Dr. 
John Widtsoe, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


FARM BUREAU RADIO 
SERVICE LAUNCHED 


In the inaugural address of the 
Farm Bureau Radio Service, 
President Bradfute said: 

“Tf I remember correctly, the 
first message which ticked out 
over the S. F. B. Morse’s first 
telegraph line was this: ‘What 
hath God wrought?’ 

“T stand here tonight in a high 
room in the city which is the capi- 
tal of the world’s agriculture; and 
inaugurate a great radio service 
by which the farmer’s voice takes 
to the air. . I speak as president of 
the farmer’s largest organization. 

“Farm people and city people 
put little thing-a-ma-jigs to their 
ears of turn on a big tin horn and 
hear my voice. Without wires! 
Without code! A farmer’s voice 
rides the unseen waves of the 
ether. It is appalling, wonderful, 
forcing to reverence. 

“Well may we pause now and 
say, ‘What hath God wrought?’ 

“The farmer who lives out on a 
farm somewhat isolated from his 
neighbors and without very fre- 
quent contact with others, neces- 
sary becomes an_ individualist. 
Such an one rather hesitates to 
give voice to his opinion on public 
affairs in the presence of others, 
and when he does so voice his 


opinion, the public rather hesi- 
tates to accept it as anything 
worth while, because he speaks 
only from the individual stand- 
point. Such a life, however, en- 


ables the farmer to do much read-- 


ing and thinking. He becomes a 
close observer of the printed 
thoughts of other groups. As he 
observes how other groups be- 
came organized and were by that 
means enabled to add_ great 
weight to their opinions as ex- 
pressed in an organized capacity, 
he, too, began to plan an organ- 
ization by means of which he 
might speak through representa- 
tives chosen from among his own 
associates.” 


COMMITTEE STUDY FARM 
ELECTRIFICATION 


Will Direct Development Work 
Along Sound Economic and 
Engineering Lines 


The movement to stimulate a 
complete investigation of the ap- 
plication of electricity to farming 
was brought to a definite working 
basis at a meeting held in the 
office of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 11. 

At this conference final approv- 
al was given to the formation of 
the “Committee on the Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture.” 
This committee is composed of 
O. E, Bradfute, J. W. Coverdale, 
H. W. Moorhouse representing 
the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Marshall E. Sampsell, 
G. C. Neff, J. C. Martin, Arthur 
Huntington, representing the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association ; 
S. C. Cosgrove, representing the 
manufacturers of Farm Electric 
Plants; Prof. J. S. Davidson, rep- 
resenting the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, and S. H. 
McCrory, representing U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


E. A. White has been employed 


as Director to devote his full time 
to developing the work of Com- 
mittee. Mr. White will be officed 
in the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation in 
Chicago. 

The formation of this Commit- 
tee brings together various groups 
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vitally interested in rural elect 
fication and marks the first ti 
in American history when 1 
farmer through his own repres 
tatives has ‘actively participat 
in solving problems to be met 
taking a new form of power or 
the farm. 

Reports show that approxima 
ly four hundred thousand far: 
have electric service. (This in 
cates that electrical service is ni 
available on less than seven jf 
cent of the farms in the nati 

The new Committee will « 
deavor to direct developme 
work along sound, economic a 
engineering lines. It is a n 
form of co-operative movemé 
and illustrates the possibilit 
when industries are properly | 
ganized. 


CO-OPERATIVE 
MARKETING 


1. Rendered direct assistar 
in national or state marketing 
projects in twenty-one stat 
Made co-operative marketing t 
leading Farm Bureau project 
the year. Placed a national m; 
keting expert in charge. 


2. Helped the states sect 
adequate and uniform co-ope! 
tive marketing laws, suppleme1 
ing the federal act on co-op! 
ative marketing. Secured for t 
co-operative marketing depa 
ment of the American Farm 5 
reau Federation and its affiliat 
state marketing groups the set 
ices of an outstanding legal é 
visor of national reputation — 
that co-operative marketing ass 
ciations might be built upon lin 
safeguarded by the laws ae t 
land. 

3. Fostered co-operative mi 
keting of livestock through t 
National Livestock Produce 
Association, which has added : 
new terminal markets during t 
year, until now twelve such ¢ 
operative terminals are in opel 
tion with several more in immet 
ate prospect. These co- operati 
livestock terminals which we 
operating during the first fh 
months of this year have don 
total business of 20,719 cars 
livestock, with a value of $37,00 
000. The average business ha 
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@ by the co-operatives on these 
rkets has already reached 9.6 
‘cent of the total sales of these 
rkets. Patronage dividends re- 
ded to shippers during first 
hteen months, $170,000. Now 
ving membership of 100,000 
stock producers. 

. Through a specialist in co- 
ative dairy marketing aided 
setting up or assisting strug- 
ig co-operative marketing 
ociations in butter, cheese, 
k, cream, condensed milk and 
er dairy products in twelve 
tes and through the Committee 
Nine laid the foundation for a 
tional Co-operative Dairy Sales 
ency. 

. Backed up the Federated 
fit and Vegetable Growers, 
., the national growers’ sales 
anization for fruits and vege- 
les, bringing into its circle, 
te and local associations giving 
“national organization 21,000 
|wer members with a probable 
iual tonnage of 50,000 cars. 
Developed a national plan 
‘marketing potatoes on a com- 
dity basis and presented or- 
lization plans and actively par- 
pated in campaigns in eight 
tes. 

1. Developed a national plan 
‘marketing onions on a com- 
Wdity basis and furnished or- 
lization plan for onion growing 
tes. Participated in organizing 
jana Farm Bureau Onion 
twers’ Exchange, the first state 
t of the national plan. 

. Further strengthened the 
mbership in the co-operative 
acco marketing organizations 
@il the growers of this farm crop 
y have one of the most effec- 
! co-operative marketing agen- 
}in the world. 

. Called a National Egg Mar- 
ing Conference at Chicago, ap- 
ated National Egg Marketing 
nmittee representing all parts 
Bhe country, and perfected pre- 
inary plans leading toward na- 
jal co-operative marketing of 
's and poultry products. 

0. Throughout the south 
ther aided the American Cot- 
| Growers’ Exchange until it 
v embraces twelve cotton pro- 
af states with approximately 
JOO member growers, with re- 
tant market conditions most 
orable to the cotton grower. 
1. Urged farm or local stor- 
_ of 200,000,000 bushels of 
2at in the interest of orderly 
tketing of this product. Op- 
ed government price fixing of 
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wheat and other farm products. 
Gave initial suggestions to the 
idea of feeding cheap wheat to 
livestock. 

12. Helped secure a cut of 
$1,000,000 in the farmer’s freight 
bill through favorable ruling 
from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on mixed cars of 
livestock—a fight waged since 
1920. Saving averages $3 to $5 
per car for the farmer. 

13. Participated in the reduc- 
tion of the minimum weight on 
hogs in single deck cars from 
17,000 to 16,000 pounds in ten 
principal shipping states and also 
helped to secure the establish- 
ment of a 16,000-pound car mini- 
mum on hogs throughout the 
Southeastern states. These ac- 
complishments prevent serious 
losses due to overcrowding, and 
benefit the farmer in such reduced 
losses and in reduced rates to ap- 
proximately $400,000 a year. 

14. Used infiuence to secure 
needed appropriations for the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 

15. Urged development of 
Muscle Shoals as a_ possible 
source of cheaper electric power 
and fertilizers for farmers. 


16. Urged inclusion in the 
tariff law of a flexible tariff pro- 
vision, thereby beginning a scien- 
tific, economic and non-political 
tariff system. 

17. Worked for the butter 
standards law which passed Con- 
gress and established an 80 -per 
cent butter standard. 

18. Stood for the passage of 
the new Capper-Tincher Act plac- 
ing grain exchanges under the 
supervision of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the pre- 
vention of injurious speculation 
in cereal food products. Won in 
the fight for admission of farmers’ 
co-operative organizations to 
membership in grain exchanges. 
Legality of act fully upheld by 
Supreme Court. 

19. Fought for the law passed 
by Congress prohibiting the In- 
terstate shipment of filled milk, 
thereby helping protect the dairy 
industry against adulterations of 
milk products with inferior vege- 
table oil compounds. 

20. Helped to secure the pass- 
age of a law by Congress limiting 
immigration to 3 per cent of the 
foreign-born recorded in the 1920 
census, thereby barring hundreds 
of thousands of undesirable aliens. 
Conducted farm labor supply 
survey throughout the states. 
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Know the 
Facts 


Guesswork Does Not Pay 
Feeds and 
Feeding 


For 25 years the leading author- 
ity on care and feeding of live- 
stock. 


25th Anniversary Edition 


Now Ready 


The most useful book for breed- 
ers and farmers ever published; 
substantially bound in cloth, 
fully illustrated. 


PRICE $4.50 
Postpaid 


Let the new “Feeds and Feed- 
ing” answer your feeding prob- 
lems. 


Scientific feeding is necessary 
for profits in stock feeding. 
Millions of dollars have been 
spent by the Experiment Sta- 
tions to find the most efficient 
methods of feeding and caring 
for stock. 


The new “Feeds and Feeding” 
gives you the results of all 
these investigations accurately, 
but in clear, simple language. 


For 25 years “Feeds and 
Feeding” has been the most 
used book on the desks of the 
authorities on stock farming. 
They need the book daily to 
answer questions on live stock 
feeding and management. 


Saves You Money 


You need this new edition of 
“Feeds and Feeding” to save 
you money. The past few 
years have brought forth won- 
derful discoveries in stock feed- 
ing. Unless you know about 
these discoveries, you can not 
feed your stock efficiently and 
make the most money. Even if 
you have an old edition of 
“Feeds and Feeding” you need 
the new book. 


Send for this valuable book to- 
day. Address 


BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER 
Webster Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


————— 
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21. Through a Department of 
Information made the farmer’s 
voice articulate in the nation. 
Established truth - in - publicity 
policy. : 

22. Instituted a radio service, 
broadcasting regularly by wire- 
less the latest agricultural news 
and views of the day. 

23. Prepared a Farm Bureau 
Speakers’ Bureau through which 
well posted speakers on agricul- 
ture are being furnished to state 
and county Farm Bureaus and 
others. 

24. Published the first volume 
of the Farm Bureau Bookshelt 
under the title of “Co-operative 
Marketing” and sold it to farmers 
at $1.00 a copy. 


A BRIGHT LIGHT AHEAD 


Gray Silver, Washington rep- 
resentative of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation States: 
“By using machinery, farmers in 
this country have multiplied man 
power many times, enabling them 
to produce products in direct 
competition with coolie labor of 
the orient and peasants of Europe, 
maintaining at all times the high 
American standard of living. ‘The 
farmer of today and the future 
will be the best risks bankers can 
find in making loans.” Silver’s 
predictions for the farmer’s near 
future are golden, he expects to 
make good. 


FARMERS’ CO-OPS EX- 
EMPTED FROM INCOME 
TAXES. 


A new treasury decision of im- 
portance to farmers and farmers’ 
co-operative societies was re- 
ceived yesterday in the office of 
Mrs. Mabel G. Reinecke, collec- 
tor of internal revenue for the 
northern district of Illinois. The 
decision exempts all such farm- 
ers’ associations from the income 
tax. 

“Co-operative associations, act- 
ing as sales agents for farmers, 
fruit growers, live stock growers, 
dairymen,  ete.,” - the decision 
reads, “or engaged in marketing 


farm products and turning back 


to the producers the proceeds of 
the sales of their products, less 
the necessary operating expense, 
on the basis of produce furnish- 
ed by them, are exempt from in- 
come tax and shall not be requir- 
ed to file returns. 
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“In every case the association 
will be required to show that the 
ownership of the capital stock 
has been restricted as far as pos- 
sible to actual producers, and 
that the association has not. vol- 
untarily sold or issued stock to 
non-producers. Co-operative as- 
sociations organized and operated 
as purchasing agents for farmers 
are also exempt.” 


LESSON 4 
(Continued from page 4) 


work, They must have the right 
temperature—that of summer 1s 
the best for most of them. They 
must have a certain amount of 
moisture. When the soil is very 
dry, they can do but little work. 
Many of the most useful forms 
must have a certain amount of air. 
For this reason the soil should not 
be so wet and clogged up with 
water or even so very hard and 
compast that but little air can get 
in. They must all have food. 
Most of them live largely on the 
organic matter in the soil. This 
is one very great advantage in hav- 
ing plenty of organic matter in the 
soil. 

6. The farmer can do many 
things to help the work of these 
small forms in the soil. Plowing 
and working the land, by loosen- 
ing up the soil and thus helping the 
air to get in, helping to keep it 
moist, and helping to regulate the 
temperature, does much _ good. 
This is the main reason why it 


pays to plow the land some time 


before planting the crop and to 
work it several times between 
plowing and planting. In _ this 
loose, moist soil the bacteria work 
very rapidly and soon accumulate 
quite a supply of available plant 
food which the crop can use when 
it begins to grow. In olden times, 
farmers often worked the land 
this way one whole year without 
growing any crop of any kind, 
thus permitting the bacteria to get 
together a large supply of avail- 
able plant food for the crop in the 
following year. We do not do this 
now because in the heavy fall and 
winter rains much of this soluble 
plant food is washed or leached 
down through the soil and is lost. 


7. One of the’ best ‘ways/,in 
which the farmer can help the 
work of the small life forms in 
this soil is by keeping plenty of 
organic matter in the soil. The 
organic matter helps to keep the 
soil loose, helps to hold moisture 
and furnishes the main food for 
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the bacteria. The farmer can |} 
organic matter in the soil by » 
ting back on the land cornstz 
wheat straw, all the manure n 
and, unless there is much man 
an entire growth otcasionally 
such a crop as clover or cowpez 


8. Sometimes cornstalks, w 
straw and the like are! burned 
farms. This should never be ¢ 
unless in extreme necessity, s 
the burning destroys all the 
ganic matter and wastes the ni 
gen. Organic matter is a very 
portant thing in the fertility 
soils and the farmer should 
hard to add to the supply in e 
way possible. 

9. But in speaking so highl 
organic matter. we should | 
clearly in mind just what it | 
and does not do. With the ex 
tion of the nitrogen in legumes, 
addition to soils of the organic 1 
ter grown on them does not incr 
their total supply of plant food, 
cause all the plant food adde 
this way was taken from the 
in the first place. What the 
ganic matter does do is to incr 
very much the amount of f 
food becoming available in s 
It does this both by serving : 
food for the bacteria in the 
and also because it in itself | 
tains considerable plant food. 
table in Lesson 3) which beco 
available quite rapidly in the 

10. In the main, this expl 
why the turning under of veg 
ble material grown on the land 
creases the size of a _ succes 
crop that can’ be grown, though 
increasing the total supply of p 
food in the soil. It explains, 
example, why a larger crop cai 
grown after a crop of weeds 
been turned under than if the - 
had simply lain hard and bare 
fore—the weeds increasing 
available supply of plant | 
though not the total. (If the grc 
of weeds contained wild legu: 
of course these would add ni 
gen.) Let us remember that, » 
the important exception of 
nitrogen added in legumes, 
plowing under of any kind of 
ganic matter which has growr 
the land increases) only the a 
able supply of plant food in 
soil. (To be sure the additior 
organic matter’ grown somew 
else, or of the manure made f 
it, does increase the total suppl 
plant food in a soil but only 
taking it from the other s 
However, this does not lessen 
importance of organic matter 
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ils. A soil without organic mat- 
- would not grow good. crops 
en though it should contain large 
iounts of all the plant foods, be- 
use the plant food would not be- 
me available for crop use. 
11. We should also remember 
at organic matter further helps 
ils by keeping them open and 
ose and mellow and by helping 
make them easy to work, and 
tally that it adds very much to 
e power of a soil to store up 
‘ge amounts of moisture from 
ins for the use of crops during 
ir weather. 
12. The amount of available 
ant food determines the size of 
op that can be grown. Very 
early the farmer should do all he 
n to have enough present to 
ow good crops. He can help the 
il plant food to become available 
good plowing, six to eight 
ches deep, by good cultivation 
id, above all, by keeping plenty 
| organic matter in the soil. 
"here there are large supplies of 
| the plant foods in the soil, all 
e farmer-has to do toward feed- 
ig his crop is to help make these 
ant foods available, but when the 
pply of any one or more is small, 
+ must not only do this but he 
ust also in some way actually in- 
ease the supply of these limited 
ant foods in the soil. We have 
arned that there are two plant 
iods which are actually small in 
fount in very many Kentucky 
ils. These are nitrogen and 
dosphorus. It is just as much a 
irt of good farming to add these 
ant foods to such soils, so that 
e crops may get the plant food 
ey need, as it is to plow the 
round or cultivate the crop, and 
1 such soils large crops can be 
‘oduced in no other way. 
MOIUESTIONS , FOR STUDY: 
Ow does plant food in the soil 
‘come available? 1. What helps 
| bring this about? 4. What soil 
mditions help the work of the 
seful bacteria? 5. What can the 
irmer do to help their work and 
‘help make plant food available? 
‘and 7. How does the turning 
ader of any vegetable material in- 
‘ease crop yields? 9 and 10. 


HIGHLY COMMENDABLE 
ACT 


The Chicago Board of Trade 
ised $100,000 for Kansas farm- 
rs who lost their crops this 
sar, to buy seed to sow for the 
ext year’s harvest. By reason 
£ the drouth last fall and winter 
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farmers of fourteen western Kan- 
sas counties were in dire need 
of seed for this season’s sowing. 
A committee composed of Joseph 
Badenoch, chairman; George E. 
Marcy, president of the Armour 
Grain Company; James’ A. Pat- 
ten, B. A. Eckhardt, the miller, 
and James K. Riordon, a farmer 
and grain operator, were those 
named to raise the fund. This 
most worthy act of real assist- 
ance to these drouth sufferers 
will be appreciated by them and 
commended by all. 

Je Ce Mohler secretary.) state 
Board of Agriculture of Kansas, 
says: By its splendid action the 
Board of Trade has again proved 
its sincere desire to aid the grain 
farmer.” The secretary headed a 
delegation that brought the mat- 
ter before the board. 


ANALYSES FIGURES 


' By Wm. A. Albrecht, 
Associate Professor of Soils 


Your correspondent asks for the 
explanation of the meaning of 
analyses figures of fertilizers as 
2-12-4, 4-8-6, 6-8-4, or 3-8-3. 

Fertilizers are made to contain 
mainly three plant foods, viz., am- 
monia, containing the element. ni- 
trogen; phosphate, containing the 
element phosphorus; and _ potash, 
containing the element potassium. 
In labeling the fertilizer or in 
specifying the plant food content 
for state inspection, the figures 
used represent per cent of am- 
monia, phosphate and potash, re- 
spectively, in available or readily 
usable form. 

For example, the figures 2-12-4, 
above, represent a fertilizer that 
has 2 per cent of ammonia, 12 per 
cent of phosphate, and 4 per cent 
of potash. It means that there are 
twenty times as many pounds of 
each per ton, or 40 pounds of am- 
monia, 240 pounds of phosphate 
and 80 pounds of potash. 

If you are buying a ton of a 
2-12-4 fertilizer, you are buying 40 
pounds of ammonia, 240 pounds of 
phosphate and 80 pounds of 
potash. These figures are the 
means of knowing what one is 
buying and such labeling tells 
more about the fertilizer than does 
some fanciful trade name _ like 
“Marvelous Corn Grower.” Fer- 
tilizer manufacturers are using the 
figures more commonly and_ will 
do away with the trade names as 
soon as common practice and fer- 
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tilizer talk uses the figures of per 
cent plant food content more 
widely. 

When one of the three plant 
foods is omitted the figure 0 is 
used. A 0-12-2 means that the fer- 
tilizer contains no ammonia, but 
has 12 per cent of phosphate and 2 
per cent of potash. Potash is often 
omitted as in a 2-12-0. It is well 
to learn the meaning of the fertil- 
izer figures, for as we do, we know 
what we are getting and the pur- 
chase of fertilizers will mean get- 
ting so much plant food rather 
than “buying a cat in the bag.” 

In mixing fertilizers the materi- 
als used are not made up of the 
plant foods, ammonia, phosphorus, 
potash only; but these are con- 
tained in chemical compounds 
which carry these plant foods. For 
example, the 2 per cent ammonia 
is carried by a compound, am- 
monium sulfate. This carries sulfur 
and oxygen in addition to the am- 
monia. The phosphate is contained 
in the substance known as_ acid 
phosphate. This is made of cal- 
cium, or lime, hydrogen, phos- 
phorus, oxygen and some gypsum. 
The gypsum makes about half of 
this substance. The potash is car- 
ried, for example, by muriate of 
potash or chloride of potash con- 
taining chlorine as well as potas- 
sium. It is impossible to have 100 
per cent plant food on this basis. 
If you have a ton of fertilizer con- 
taining 40 pounds ammonia, 240 
pounds phosphate and 80 pounds 
potassium, as in a 2-12-4 fertilizer, 
the 1,640 pounds of additional 
weight is made up of the sulfate, 
the chloride, the gypsum, and other 
materials constituting the plant 
food carriers. 


CHICAGO TO BE MARKET 
CENTER 


The National Wheat Council 
have planned to establish their head- 
quarters for their executive offices 
in Chicago. This will be moving 
King Wheat’s throne from Liver- 
pool. 


VOTES IN FAVOR OF IT 


J. E. Story, Hanover, Illinois, 
writes: Just received copy of your 
“SOIL IMPROVER,” which I be- 
lieve is destined to be one of the 
most important and_ profitable 
magazines printed for the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

I have always found that good 
land will grow big crops of corn 
or weeds while poor land will not 
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grow either. Have taken greater 
interest in keeping my farm in a 
high state of cultivation than any 
other one thing. 
I wish you success in your. un- 
_dertaking. I fully believe Mr. 
Baynes, your “SOIL IMPROV- 
ER” will be as needful and success- 
ful as the American Swineherd, of 
which I was among your first sub- 
scribers. In sending in my sub- 
scription for your latest magazine, 
I am yours respectfully for a still 
longer and useful life. 


GIVE SOIL FAIR SHOW 
(Continued from page 8) 


store seed corn are stables, un- 
heated basements, and oat bins. 


How to Store 


Many patented seed corn racks 
and hangers are on the market 
which do the work, but equally 
satisfactory ones may be made at 
home. In the seed corn house, a 
satisfactory rack may be made by 
nailing lath on the edges of 2” by 
4”, or 1” by 6” uprights. A space 
of from 3 to 3% inches should 
be allowed between each pair of 
lath, thus holding the ears hor- 
izontal as on a shelf, but at the 
same time allowing free access of 
air to all sides of the ear. In 
places where the corn must be 
hung to prevent damage from 
rats and mice there are several 
good systems which may be used. 

A popular method of storing 
seed corn is to use double strands 
of binder twine. Take about 20 
feet of twine and tye the ends to- 
gether to form a loop 10 feet long. 
Hold one end of the loop in each 
hand, making the one end a trifle 
longer than the other. Lay the 
first ear at the bottom of the loop. 
Cross the strings above this ear 
and lay the next ear in the 
‘strings, alternating the position 
of the butts and tips. Continue 
until the string is full, then pass 
the longer loop through the 
shorter and hang up by the 
longer loop. Ears may also be 
tied in a single length of twine. 

Satisfactory hangers may be 
made by driving 10-penny finish- 
ing nails through any strip of 
wood which will not spit. The 
nails should be driven so that 
they are about 3% inches apart 
on each side of the board and zig- 
zagged enough to avoid splitting. 
If material must be purchased, 
ordinary lath are very satisfac- 
tory. Two lath are placed to- 
gether and the nails driven 
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through both of them from each 
side. Such hangers will hold 
from 18 to 20 ears, are cheap, and 
very convenient to use. Stiff wire 
loops should be attached by 
which to hang them. 


What Causes Injury in Storage? 


There are two sources of dam- 
age in storage—mold and freez- 
ing. Both may be prevented by 
rapid thorough drying. If the 
ear dries slowly, mold may 
spread along the cob and between 
the kernels, weakening or = de- 
stroying the germination. Freez- 
ing inury is proportional to the 
temperature, the amount of water 
in the corn, and the length of ex- 
posure. Corn which contains less 
than 14 per cent of moisture will 
withstand any natural tempera- 
ture. When the moisture content 
is higher than this, more or less 
injury will result from prolonged 
exposure to low temperature. 
Corn which contains from 14 to 
17 per cent moisture will not be 
injured except by prolonged ex- 
posure: to. ‘zero’ or )mear ‘Zero 
temperatures. If it contains more 
moisture, it will be more readily 
injured. That which contains 30 
per cent will be injured by expos- 
ing 24 hours to a temperature of 
25, 


Is Artificial Heat Necessary to 
Produce Good Seed Corn? 


Artificial heat is not necessary 
in most seasons in Ohio. North 
of the Ohio line, artificial heat is 
a practical necessity in securing 
first-class seed corn, but in Ohio 
the need for artificial drying de- 
creases from north to south. It is 
always good insurance. Corn 
once dried out may be shelled and 
safely stored in any dry place, 
while corn in unreated buildings 
does not always become suffi- 
ciently dry to prevent injury. 
Experiments at Wooster gave an 
increased yield of 4 bushels per 
acre from fire-dried corn stored 
in a warm place over the same 
corn in unheated storage. 

Just a little heat from some 
convenient source is often desir- 
able in drying seed corn. The 
temperature should never go 
above 110° F. The corn should 
not be too near the fire, and espe- 
cial care in ventilation is re- 
quired.—C. J. Willard, Ohio State 
Uni., Dept. Farm Crops, Septem- 
ber, 1923... Nowiz 
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FARMERS’ BIG PROFI1 


The farmer who fails to get 
dollars value as the minim 
amount for the quarter he p 
for a year’s subscription 
“BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVE 
there must be something wrx 
with him. 

No matter how much he thi: 
he knows, as the more he rez 
knows the more value he g 
There is some practical mat 
concerning something new as v 
as old from the. army who 
continually applying themsel 
to mine their mind. 

We propose to serve you w 
good plain sensible informat 
on matters pertaining to ma 
taining and improving the {| 
tility of the soil. Also to adv 
upon methods of preventing ~ 
wastage or injury to the fertil 
of the soil, all of which should 
of benefit to the farmer. 

Will also season it with<so 
clean good pointed or witty je: 
Something to cause’ merrim: 
and cheerfulness. 


If you want to subscribe — 
“BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVE 
for five years for one dollar it v 
entitle you to a copy of 74-p: 
booklet “Feeding Dairy Cow 
in the most up to-date scient: 
manner, going carefully into 
the details from the high 
authority on feeds and feeding 
the United States and Euro 
Address Baynes’ Soil Improv 
Webster Building, Chicago, | 


EDGWOOD, HOME OF 
POULTRY THAT PAYS 


Our pure bred Narragans 
Turkeys are of the leading stra 
The weights are. for matt 
Gobblers, 30 pounds; yearli 
cocks, 25 pounds; and cockere 
20 pounds. The adult hens, 
pounds; pullets, 12 pounds. \ 
have some very showy birds a 
include winners. My strain I 
been bred for 19 years for eg: 
size and vigor. Have shipp 
into 22 states and given the sat 
faction that brings renew 
orders. The demand increa 
each year as the quality is— 
the best and cannot fill all orde 
Will have some splendid Tot 
ready to sellin November. To 
sure of having order filled, wr 
early. Mrs. S. H. Brooks, Rt. 
Salem, Indiana. i F 
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TRUE AMERICAN FARMER 


The true American Farmer to pass muster, is a man of enterprise 
and push, always on the lookout for bettering things in farming and 
helpful to mankind. Improvement and Advancement are inscribed 
on his banner. 

He leads in developments and his proficiency encourages and 
impels higher civilization. He is the successful progressive farmer, 
whose efforts are beneficial to the cause of Agriculture. 

Being human, errors or general adversity of the times are bravely 
met, and handled with wisdom and skill, while sympathetic there is 
no surrender. 

His attractive farm home is the charm and delight of the whole 
family, and the admiration of all who view it, one that every lover 
of country and home would peril his peace to defend. 

The true American Farmer, is the world’s greatest husbandman, 
while he leads in agriculture; as a citizen he has been chosen to and 
filled with distinction, ability and honor the highest offices of his state 
and nation. 


David Lloyd George, the brilliant world famous and most dis- 


tinguished British statesman, recently pronounced on his first visit 
to America, with enthusiastic pride that our revered Abraham Lincoln, 
born an American farmer, was the world’s matchless and greatest 
statesman. 

The highest ideal of our ambitious young men should be to’ be- 
come a TRUE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Published monthly by JAS. BAYNES & CO., 327 So. La Salle St. Chicago, I[il. 
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PRIZES FOR CLUBS OF SUB- 
SCRIBERS 


We-cbeheve: “BAYNES. SOLL 
IMPROVER” can be a _ good 
service to our farmers and _ that 
all accepting it for this purpose 
are. sure.'to “be- benefited, ~The 
developments of the scientific re- 
searches of the Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations, 
also the varied experiences of 
many successful farmers, much of 
which has been costly, are fur- 
nished our subscribers. 

We are supported in our claim 
of services by a number of farmers 
of high reputations for sound 
judgment and who have attained 
success as wise business farmers, 
who have said, every farmer with 
a desire to be efficient should sub- 
scribe for “BAYNES’ SOIL IM- 
PROVER.” Several Professors 
of Agricultural colleges have 
commended the magazine. 

We offer you a great chance to 
easily win a prize in a good cause. 


$25.00 Prize 


We will pay to the person send- 
ing us in the largest number of 
new subscriptions for “BAY NES’ 
SOIL IMPROVER,” mailed to 


Jas. Baynes & Co., not later than 
November 24th, 1923, twenty-five 
dollars as a prize. 

Each subscription for one year 
at 25 cents or for five years at 
$1.00, the five year subscription 
receiving as a premium the 70- 
page booklet, “Feeding Dairy 
Cows.” The five year subscriber 
will count five in the club of sub- 
scriptions. 

$10.00 Prize 

We will pay to the person send- 

ing in the second largest club of 


new subscriptions taken in ac- 


cordance with the foregoing re- 
quirement, ten dollars as a prize. 

We will pay to the person send- 
ing in the third, fourth and fifth 
largest clubs of new subscriptions 
taken in accordance with the fore- 
going requirement, five dollars 
each as a prize. 

Here is an opportunity for any 
one of the family to win a prize 
by calling on their neighbors, as 
no one would refuse subscribing 
and some of them for five years. 

In the event of a tie for any of 
the prizes, we will give each per- 
son so tieing the full prize. 

Send in your name to qualify as 
a contestant and receive sample 
copy and instructions, and give 


your friends, neighbors and othe 
a sweet invitation to subscribe fi 
“BAY NES’ SOIL IMPROVER 
the protector of the farm hom 
and start the farmer to increa: 
his crop yields and his incom 
Get busy and see how easy it is 1 
win a prize. 


WHAT BECOMES OF WASE 
INGTON 


“If Abraham Lincoln is no 
the father of the United State: 
will the Editor let us know whi: 
becomes of Washington.” 

Reply — George Washingto 
will be the dear old grandfathe 
whom we can all honor. 


NEW CORN CURES 


The news has come in frot 
some sections of Iowa that som 
farmers were shucking new cor 
and selling it at 80 cents a bush 
and were feeling so good over i: 
they had almost forgotten the 
had been hard up. . 


Turn to page nine. Read th 
offer of an easy prize, and get t 
work. 
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“MAKE TWO BLADES GROW 
WHERE ONE NOW GROWS” 
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‘HE SOIL CONTAINS THE FOOD ELEMENTS 
FOR PLANT GROWTH 
the Treasury of the Farm—Study Course Used by Junior 
Agricultural Clubs 


Lesson 5 
Keeping Up the Nitrogen Supply 


i. The best. and about the 
nly way for the farmer to keep 
p the supply of nitrogen in his 
oils is to grow legume crops 
nd add them directly or indi- 
ectly to the land. This not only 
eeps up the supply of nitrogen, 
lit also adds to the very im- 
iortant soil organic matter. Al- 
alfa, sweet clover, compeas, soy- 
veans and the clovers are com- 
non legume crops. These crops 
te added directly by allowing 
hem to fall down and decay on 
he land or more often by plow- 
ng them under. They are added 
ndirectly by feeding them to live 
‘tock and returning the manure 
nade. About two-thirds of the 
litrogen in feeds can be returned 
o the land in the manure made 
rom them. One-third, on the av- 
rage, of the organic matter can 
ye thus returned. 

2. The farmer can add some 
litrogen to his soil by buying it 
n commercial nitrogen fertilizers 
such as sodium nitrate or dried 
jlood. The supply of such fer- 
alizers, however, is very small 
and only a small amount of the 
uitrogen needed could be added 
mn this way. Also this is a very 
costly way of adding nitrogen. 
Commercial nitrogen costs about 
20 cents a pound. At this rate 
ithe nitrogen alone in a 50-bushel 
crop of corn would cost $14.80. 
Nitrogen can be added very much 
‘more cheaply through the growth 
of legumes. 
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3. So far nothing has been 
said about how legumes are able 
to use the air nitrogen, whereas 
other crops can use only the 
nitrogen from the soil. To be ex- 
act, the legume plants themselves 
have no more power of using the 
air nitrogen than has the corn 
plant, for instance. They are able 
to use the air nitrogen only be- 
cause some special forms of the 
very small nlants or bacteria live 
on their roots. It is these legume 
bacteria which take the free nitro- 
gen from the air and combine it 
into forms which can be used, 
first by the legume plants, and 
then when the legume plants de- 
cay in the soil, by other plants. 

4. These bacteria live in the 
little lumps or nodules on the 
roots of the legumes. Did you 
ever dig up a legume plant to 
look for the nodules? On the 
red clover plant, for instance, they 
are small, about the size of clover 
seed, but quite numerous. On 
cowpeas and soybeans they are 
not so numerous, but are much 
larger, reaching the size of very 
small marbles. The nodules are 
found mainly on the smaller roots, 
and to be seen the plant must be 
dug up and the dirt carefully re- 
moved. 

5. Sometimes there are none 
of these bacteria in the soil and 
legume plants grow without 
nodules on their roots. . In this 
case, the legume cannot secure 
any nitrogen from the air, but 
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must take all its nitrogen from 
the soil as does corn or wheat. 


6° We speak of a legume plant 
which has the bacteria growing on 
its roots as being infected. For 
a legume plant to become in- 
fected, it is necessary that the 
bacteria be present in the soil, or 
that they be added in some way. 
This adding of bacteria by the 
farmer is called inoculation. 
Sometimes sufficient bacteria are 
added on the legume plant seed 
to inoculate the growing plant. 
When legumes have been grown 
for a long time in a community, 
as have the clovers and cowpeas 
in most parts of Kentucky, the 
bacteria are always present and 
the farmer does not need to 
bother about inoculating them. 
But when a new legume, perhaps 
alfalfa or sweet clover or soy- 
beans, is grown, it is necessary 
for the farmer to add the bacteria 
in some way, for if the legumes 
do not become infected they not 
only usually make a very poor 
growth, but lose their biggest ad- 
vantage to the farmer, that of 
using the air nitrogen. There are 
a number of easy ways of adding 
the bacteria, about which you can 
learn from your teacher. 

7. Not all legumes have the 
same bacteria. The groups of 
legumes with the same bacteria 
are as follows: Red clover, al- 
sike clover, white clover and crim- 
son clover are in one group. Al- 
falfa and sweet clover are in an- 
other group. Cowpeas are in a 
group by themselves, and soy- 
beans by themselves. Alfalfa, 
sweet clover and soybeans are 
about the only legumes which the 
farmer in Kentucky is likely to 
want to grow that he will need 
to inoculate. 


8. Even when well infected 
legume plants get a considerable 
part of their nitrogen from the 
soil. In fact, they take all they 
can get from the soil and draw 
on the air only for the remainder 
they need. Thus legumes grow- 
ing on rich land get more of their 
nitrogen from the soil and less 
from the air than do those grow- 
ing on poor land. On the aver- 
age, infected legumes take about 
two-thirds of their nitrogen from 
the air and one-third from the 
soil. 

9. The nitrogen taken from 
the air by infected legumes does 
not remain in the nodules or even 
in the roots of the plants, but is 
used by the entire plant, and is 
left rather uniformly distributed 
throughout the plant in the tops 
and roots alike. This means:«that 
if the nitrogen taken from the air 
is to be added to the soil, the en- 
tire legume plant, or the manure 
made from it, must be added to 
the soil and not just the roots. 

10. It is useful to know what 
part of the nitrogen of common 
legume crops is in the tops or 
hay portion, and what part is in 
the roots and stubble. Red clover 
has two-thirds of its nitrogen in 
the tops, and one-third in the 
roots and stubble. Alfalfa has 
three-fifths in the tops and two- 
fifths in the roots and stubble. 
Cowpeas and soybeans have nine- 
tenths in the top and one-tenth 
in the roots and stubble. 

11. Since these legumes get 
one-third of their nitrogen from 
the soil in the first place, it is 
plain to see that the nitrogen left 
behind in the roots and stubble 
of the clover plant just balances 
that taken from the soil, and that 
there is not enough left behind 
in the roots and stubble of cow- 
peas and soybeans to equal that 
taken from the soil. This is true 
of practically all legumes. Al- 
falfa is the only one that contains 
more nitrogen in the roots and 
stubble than was taken from the 
soil, and even here the gain is 
not very much. Land cannot be 
built up if the entire legume crops 
are permanently removed from 
the soil. 

12. It is true that very often 
large crops are grown after 
legume crops when nothing but 
the roots and stubble have been 
left on the land. This is because 
the supply of available plant food 
has been temporarily increased 
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and does not mean that any plant 
food has been added to the soil 
or that any lasting good has been 
done the soil. Indeed, in the long 
run, the fertility of the soil has 
been lowered since, handled in 
this way, the legumes add to 
nitrogen and, being heavy feeders 
on the soil phosphorus and potas- 
sium, remove large amounts of 
these plants foods. 

13. Good farmers do not grow 
the same crop in fields year after 
year, but change about. A. suc- 
cession of different crops grown 
on a field, then coming back to 
the first again, is known as a crop 
rotation. Corn, wheat and clover 
is a Very common rotation in Ken- 
tucky as well as a very good one. 
Another good rotation is corn, 
soybeans, wheat and _ clover. 
There are many good reasons why 
every farmer should have definite 
rotations of crops which he fol- 
lows fairly closely. 

14. To keep up the nitrogen 
supply in soils, a legume crop 
should be grown at least once in 
every three or four-year rotation. 
Where land is very poor and low 
in nitrogen and organic matter, 
a legume crop should be grown 
every other year. It is also some- 
times a good thing to sow what 
are called catch or cover crops in 
between the main crops. For in- 
stance, if land in corn is to lie 
over until the next spring, some 
crop should be sown in the corn 
in the late summer which will 
live over the winter and prevent 
soil washing and take up the 
soluble available plant food 
formed that would otherwise be 
leached down through the soil 
and lost. Rye is a good crop for 
this. Legume crops are also very 
often used this way. Crimson 
clover is a good one for this pur- 
pose. 

15. By growing and properly 
handling a legume crop every 
three or four years; by growing 
cover crops when possible; and 
by taking proper care of the corn- 
stalks, wheat straw and the like, 
not only should the nitrogen and 
organic matter in soils keep even, 
but it should increase, and the 
farmer is taking the biggest. step 
towards making his soils very 
rich and able to grow much larger 
crops than are commonly grown. 

Questions for Study: How can 
the farmer increase the supply of 
nitrogen in his soils? 1. What 
other useful thing is he doing at 
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the same ‘time? can th 
farmer add nitrogen in any othe 
way? ‘2. Why is it not wise f¢ 
him to use the latter way? | 
How are the legumes able to us 
the air nitrogen? 3. What) 
meant by inoculating legumes? | 
6. Where do legumes that | 
not infected get their nitrogen 
5. What part of their nitroge 
do infected legumes take fro1 
the air, and what part from th 
soil? 8. How must legume crop 
be handled to add nitrogen to th 
soil? 9 and 11. Think of som 
advantages of crop rotation: 
What good do catch or cove 
crops do? i4. How often shoul 
legume crops be grown? 

(Continued on page 21) 


A TALK FOR SUBSCRIBER} 


Our leading farmers acknowl 
edge that the general farme 
understand the soil problem les: 
than any other department rela 
tive to the farm, while it is ol 
of the most essential. The so! 
is the real foundation of the farm 
and it should be thoroughly un 
derstood by the owner for hi 
benefit. . 

It is shown by the researche 
of science, that the SOIL re 
quires to be fed an availabl 
plant food and the elements com 
posing this feed is named afte 
tests proving its value. | 

The “Baynes Soil Improver 
makes a specialty of instructin; 
the general farmer and familiar 
izing him with the principles ani 
practical usage of the plant foods 

The subscribers and readers 0 
the magazine have an opportuniti 
of the Study Course used by 
junior agricultural clubs in ; 
state agricultural college. Thu: 
securing a study course wortl 
$25 to the student for the sub 
scription price of 25 cents. | 

Twenty prominent and success 
ful farmers who have read _ thi 
“Baynes Soil Improver,” have an| 
nounced that every farmer shoulc 
subscribe for the magazine witl| 
a surety of being interested an¢ 
benefited if read for that pur| 
pose. ie | 
The farmer who wants-to in| 
crease his crop yields, or his 
yearly income, and at same timé 
add to the value of his farm, 


prover, a serviceable assistant! 
The cheapest help you can hire| 
whether for one year or five 
years. The farmer needs it for 
his advancement. if “| 
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“Make two blades grow where 
one now grows”’ 


EDITORIALS 


JE NEED YOU—YOU NEED 
SS. WE ARE HERE TO STAY 


We have undertaken to change 
ae hundred thousand tenant 
irmers into farm owners, free- 
olders; and four hundred thou- 
and farmers owning their farms 
} an improvement in their farm- 
ig by enlarging their crop yields 
nd decreasing the cost, thus in- 
reasing their profits. 


We should each aid the other 
1 this laudable beneficial work. 
‘ou farmers must acknowledge 
te advantages to yourselves that 
'e are proposing to secure you. 
{In justice to yourselves as well 
s fairness to us you should co- 
perate with us in giving us a 
tial, since there is no risk to 
ou. All you have to do is to 
lant a quarter of a dollar into a 
ear’s subscription for“BAYNES’ 
OIL IMPROVER” and secure 
‘yield of a good crop of quarters 
1 benefit. 

This one year’s experience will 
Tove to you the honesty of our 
urpose, and you will be anxious 
> continue for the value you are 
eceiving, and desiring to help 
our neighbor you will advise him 
. pay 25 cents for a year’s trip 
n the road to success on 
BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER.” 
| There should be no trouble in 
our starting on the right road, 
f you are as willing as we to 
nter the work for your benefit. 
“he RIGHT when truly and 
dyally supported, the great Lin- 
oln said, carried a power of itself 
hat would attain success. 

_We feel we are not misjudging 
he farmer in believing he will 
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be as eager to join us in helping 
himself as we are to help him to 
success. 

It would be reckless to injure 
oneself by refusing to join in an 
opportunity to advance one’s 
personal interest and at same 
time the public good. 


ON RIGHT ROAD TO 
MARKET 


The American Farm Bureau 
Federation have planned a Na- 
tion-wide wheat co-operative mar- 
keting association, along the lines 
that have proved successful for 
other products. 

In this way the farmers can 
keep informed and control the 
marketing and prevent rushing 
and overloading the market, hav- 
ing an orderly system through 
the National head. 

We are encouraged by the high 
class of men who compose the 
committee to devise and adopt 
the system and rules for carrying 
on the business of the co-opera- 
tive marketing. We have faith in 
their mastering the situation and 
attaining success. 

We call attention to the article 
relating to this important move- 
ment on the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, page 18. We 
believe our farmers can look for- 
ward to the results of these efforts 
as producing the most powerful 
lever for their benefit, that has yet 
been accomplished by any organ- 
ization. 


THE FARMERS’ COUNSEL 


The value of good advice is be- 
yond computation and is not al- 
ways fully appreciated. To se- 
cure the full worth of the coun- 
sel given, those receiving it 
should have confidence and faith 
in the ability and integrity of the 
advisers. 

The American Farm Bureau 
Federation have been extremely 
fortunate in choosing their off- 
cials. Their president, O. E. 
Bradfute and his predecessor, 
J. R. Howard, are broad-gaged 
men, of intelligence and splendid 
business ability ; they have shown 
wisdom and good judgment in the 
execution of their official duties. 

They are affiliated with off- 
cials who have been selected be- 
cause of their special fitness for 
the duties required by their of- 
fices; in other words, experts in 
their line of work. 
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The qualifications of the chief 
officials for fulfilling the duties of 
their offices are of a high order. 
They have shown a tenacious de- 
votion to the cause of the farmer 
that stamps them as fearless de- 
fenders of his interests. Their 
service has won the farmer’s 
esteem, 


This true loyalty is an indica- 
tion of the final success of the 
farmer’s cherished hopes of better 
marketing methods securing the 
producer a more equitable share 
of what the consumer pays. 


THE FARMERS ONLY WANT 
JUSTICE 


The American farmers only 
want fair treatment, this they de- 
mand as their inalienable right, 
which they believe the great ma- 
jority of the citizens of other 
occupations are desirous they 
should have. They were the last 
industry to organize for the pro- 
tection and benefit of their busi- 
ness, which has been to their 
previous disadvantage. 

While there have been a num- 
ber of failures among the agri- 
culturists, but not out of propor- 
tion in their numbers with other 
vocations. A party who recently 
from Europe was _ travelling 
through the corn states, expressed 
great surprise upon meeting on a 
single day’s drive more than two 
hundred automobiles driven by 
farmers. In New York he had 
listened to a western politician 
speaking, whose picture of the 
condition of the farmers were 
such as would not admit of them 
owning an auto. 

It is a mistake to think for a 
moment of the farmers surrender- 
ing. The real sound thinking, 
good working farmers’ prospects 
are growing brighter. The pork 
hogs marketed this year, is an 
immense increase over last year. 
The crop of corn has sold for the 
highest price it has reached for 
several years. Beef cattle finding 
a better market. Cotton and wool 
bringing good figures.  Statis- 
ticians state that the aggregate 
receipts by farmers for their 
products during 1923 will be 500 
million greater then 1922. 

The sturdy, stalwart farmers 
will buckle up their courage for 
the coming year which will bring 
about better times, with co-oper- 
ative marketing. 
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‘THE FARMER'S SUCCESS IS 
HELPFUL TO ALL 


While a failure of crops is a 
direct injury to the farmer, being 
a failure of the food supply to sup- 
port life, it therefore affects every- 
body to some extent. 

The good yield of crops and 
profitable prices on the other hand 
is not only beneficial and helpful 
to the farmers but the profit and 
success is shared variably in by all. 


The farmers are intensely 
anxious for the production of good 
crops. This necessitates having 
the soil in proper condition 
through feeding a_ scientific bal- 
anced ration to it as is shown else- 
where. 

After the production of the 
crop, the price which ‘the farmer 
receives for it is of equal impor- 
tance to securing it from the soil. 

The marketing of the farmers’ 
product has been for years one of 
the most inefficient, and unfair 
modes of disposing of the produce 
of the farm. There are too many 
different handlers between the 
farmer and the consumer, each 
getting a profit, all of which is de- 
ducted in advance from the price 
which the farmer is paid. 

There is undergoing a reform in 
the manner of selling the livestock 
and other farm products. The 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, an association organized 
strictly in the interest of the farm- 
ers. They have capable, honorable 
intelligent officers in the manage- 
ment of their business affairs. Be- 
ing National, covering the whole 
of the United States, gives them 
a power of affecting and control- 
ling the orderly marketing of the 
crops, and prevents the overload- 
ing of the market and saves a bear- 
ing of the price from such cause. 

This Bureau has arranged co- 
operative Commission Associations 
which are proving a success and 
will be the means when covering 
all points of saving many millions 
of dollars for the farmers. We 
have shown each month in our 
magazine where splendid dividends 
have been paid to the farmers in 
the cooperative association. 

The officials of the bureau man- 
agement have high qualifications 
and are men of integrity and truly 
devoted to the farmers’ cause. 

The .-BAY NES) SQi: . “TM- 
PROVER -has great. faith in the 
farmers’ cause receiving immense 
benefit from the American Farm 
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Bureau Federation. There may be 
some mistakes made in the start- 
ing, but no more than in other 
business managed by. good business 
heads. 


OUR MISSION 


To Lighten the Farmers’ Burdens 
and Increase Their Prosperity 


Our efforts are devoted to re- 
supplying the fertility of the soil 
which is its real productive 
strength. 

The soil requires feeding of the 
elements necessary to furnish it 
with available plant growth of 
maximum yield. 


This will be properly propor- 
tioned in nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potassium, to make a bal- 
anced ration. 

To have farmers all become 
familiar with the principles’ and 
details and practice of applying 
the ration. 

Other essentials of increasing 
the yield and benefitting the 
farmer and in justice to the soil 
will be to use pure seed of stand- 
ard quality, in some instances in- 
creasing the yield very largely. 

We will also foster the co- 
operative method of marketing 
the farm products as a saving, a 
portion of the profits: usually 
going to middlemen between the 
farmer and consumer. 

And to advocate the increase of 
the number of freeholders among 
the farmers by dividing the large 
estates. Owners of their homes 
are more stable, have more pride 
in the care of their homes. Show- 
ing greater happiness and con- 
tentment by the proprietors and 
benefit in their citizenship. 


MARKETING FARM 
PRODUCTS 


The marketing of the products 
of the farm has been by a mode 
injurious to the farmer’s interest. 
The system practiced has be- 
clouded the brightness of the 
farmer’s sky for many years. The 
producer and consumer are the 
two main parties in the transac- 
tion, yet neither of them exer- 
cise the power of fixing the price. 

The middle men, dealers 
through whose hands the prod- 
ucts pass between the farmers 
and consumers, make the prices 
for the farmer seller to accept 
and the user to pay. The farmer 
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is not consulted as to the cost. 
his product, but to make the sz 
is compelled to accept the pri 
fixed regardless of his loss. — 

Hence, while in some instane 
the farmer fails to get the cost 
his labor and expense, the lt 
of middlemen are all enjoying 
profit on his product. In fact, t 
farmer does not get his just ai 
equitable share of the amou 
paid by the consumer. 

These dealers fatten and < 
cumulate wealth at the farmer 
expense. 

The co-operative marketi: 
methods of the American Far 
Bureau Federation is one st 
forward to protect and save t 
farmer to some extent. 

When the bureau gets the 
Co-Operative Marketing Depa: 
ment fully organized we expect 
see the faulty marketing syste 
remedied, and the farmer havi 
a voice in fixing the price of I 
product. 

The people - of “the. Unig 
States, from the laborer up, tl 
year were in a prime condition 
pay the farmer $1.50 a bushel f 
his wheat, which would ha 
greatly helped him and throu; 
him the public, 


ADVICE TO DIRT FARME! 


Have been reading your S 
Improver, and I heartily appro 
it. Everything hinges on the pr 
duction of thesoil, “You: a 
really editing a paper that appez 
more to the American people th: 
any other farm paper, breedis 
and stock raising included. 

When mother earth is neglect 
and not properly cared for, rigt 
ly handled and correctly diver: 
fied with everything taken off at 
nothing returned to the soil, it 
robbery instead of farming, 
the farmers’ injury and to ft 
hurt of the public. 

Everything depends, more 
less, on MOTHER EARTH 
make the big machine work f 
the whole population. 

If the general farmers as 
whole would spend more tin 
reading periodicals and writin; 
on the farm and soil I am sure vy 
dirt farmers would get far bett 
results and returns for our labe 

I fully believe the people 
general will get a great deal mo 
good out of “Baynes’ Soil It 
prover” than the Great Americ 
Swineherd, as we are all interest 
in Mother Earth, when she fai 
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e machine will stop in a short 


ne. 

I think “Baynes’ Soil Improver” 
ur greatest achievement and 
ant to see the General Dirt 
irmer get behind it and boost it 
we need all the information on 
e-care of the soil and its main- 
nance and improvement pos- 
sle—James M. Kemp, Kenney, 
. A Genuine Dirt Farmer. 


LOOKING FOR FARMS 


We hope to be in position to 
sist parties by bringing to- 
‘ther those looking for farms 
ith those having them for sale 
id thus be of service for both. 
he farm is some different from 
ly other industry, it provides a 
me as well as a business for 
e owner and occupier. To the 
dustrious farm youth or laborer 
is a good step in advancement 
id beneficial to civilization. 


The five prizes offered on page 
nme and page two will go to 
ime one, why not you? 


CIENCE THE FORTRESS 
_ TO PROTECT AGRI- 
CULTURE 


‘Charles H. MacDowell, of Chi- 
igo, whose extensive research in 
lis country and Europe, has 
ualified him to speak with the 
ighest authority on the question 
i the fertility of the soil, says: 
Our Future National Strength 
lepends on Scientific Study of 
oil Fertility Weakness of 
‘astern Nations are Directly At- 
buted to Lack of Fertilizer for 
ood Crops. Definite Problems 
) be Solved by the Chemist. To 
eed the People It Is Necessary 
» Feed the Soil.” 


A FARMERS NEED 


Mr. N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 
“leading breeder of Berkshire 
wine, whose fame as a distin- 
ished and successful breeder is 
ational, writes: “I do not claim 
> be authority on soil improve- 
ient, but I do know that this 
ubject of soil maintenance and 
nprovement is the most impor- 
ant one, not only to the farmer 
imself, but of like importance to 
ll. And it is one that is least 
mderstood by the average 
armer. 

“He needs to be taught, along 
hese lines and I feel that the 
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field you have entered, in publish- 
ing of ‘Baynes’ Soil Improver’ 
is one of the very greatest im- 
portance and necessity. It is a 
field in which you can without a 
doubt be of great service. I am 
sure your efforts along this line 
will be appreciated too, which 
will be your reward. 

“T wish you success in this new 
undertaking. I expect to watch 
your publication from month to 
month as it appears, and am cer- 
tain I will be benefited thereby. 
Sincerely your friend.” 


WISE FARMERS’ CLUB 


The Dempsey Farmers’ Club, 
of West Virginia, have decided 
to study SOILS at their meetings 
this winter. The club members 
have each subscribed for the 
“Baynes’ Soil Improver” to com- 
mence with the September issue 
which starts them with the Study 
course used by the Junior Agri- 
cultural Clubs. 

The farmers composing the 
club recognize the importance of 
the soil problems and wisely de- 
termined to consider, investigate, 
research and study same with the 
assistance of their competent 
County Agent, Mr. T. H. Howes. 

This is a good example for 
other farmers to follow. These 
farmers are securing the benefit 
of the Junior College Club of 
Schooling virtually free. Why 
not others follow their banner, as 
we can start them with Septem- 
ber and they will get the full five 
months’ course which should be 
worth twenty-five dollars to them. 


FEEDING SOIL 1923—COM- 
PARED WITH PIGS 1885 


Our article in October on page 
6, comparing the _ unscientific 
method of the ordinary farmer in 
feeding pigs in 1885, as the bal- 
anced ration was not understood 
nor practiced; they are now fully 
acquainted with the benefits 
which have been so well demon- 
strated, that the big majority 
practice feeding the balanced ra- 
tion in 1923. 

Feeding the soil the balanced 
plant food ration, is in the same 
condition with a majority of the 
ordinary farmers as they were in 
1885 with the pigs. We have re- 
ceived several comments ad- 
mitting the correctness of this 
comparison. 
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PREPARING FOR WHEAT 
OHIO CROP, 1924 


(Wheat Following Oats) 


As soon as possible after the 
Oats is harvested, the soil should 
be plowed to a depth of five or 
six inches. If the soil is dry, we 
find it desirable to double-disc it 
before plowing. This prevents 
the formation of clods when the 
plowing is done and makes it eas- 
1er to prepare a good seed-bed. 
As soon as the soil is plowed, it 
is desirable to run the cultipacker 
and smoothing harrow over it. 
All that is necessary from this 
time forward until seeding time, 
is to harrow the soil after each 
rain to keep enough loose soil on 
the surface to cover the seed. A 
seed-bed for wheat should be 
compact and the seed should not 
be covered more than a half inch, 

At the time of seeding, from 
250 to 400 pounds of fertilizer 
should be applied. Ordinarily, 
acid phosphate satisfies the re- 
quirements on a dairy farm. 
However, if the soil is not in a 
high state of productivity, it may 
be best to use a complete fertil- 
izer such as a 2-12-2 or prefer- 
ably a 2-16-2 at the rate indi- 
cated above. During the winter, 
if manure is available, it may be 
spread over the field to advan- 
tage. The rate of application 
should be reduced to as small 
amount as the manure spreader 
will permit, ordinarily from 214 
to 3 tons per acre. Such an ap- 
plication of manure will not only 
have a marked effect on the wheat 
but makes a wonderful showing. 
on the following clover crop. 

Some farmers seed their tim- 
othy in the fall but our experi- 
ence is that it is best to delay 
timothy seeding until spring. 
This is for the reason that fall 
seeded timothy, particularly in 
favorable seasons, tends to reduce 
the amount of clover in the hay 
crop. It is our opinion that tim- 
othy is best used as a crop to fill 
in the bare spots where, for some 
reason, clover does not thrive and 
that it should not be given an ad- 
vantage over the clover by seed- 
ing it in the fall. 

Our practice has been to seed 
a mixture of 3 pounds of timothy, 
3 pounds of alsike clover, 5 
pounds of red and, if the soil con- 
tains plenty of carbonate of lime, 
3 pounds of alfalfa or sweet clo- 
ver. The choice between the last 
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two is determined by whether the 
clover is to be cut for hay or 
pastured. All of this seed is sown 
in the spring in two equal appli- 
cations. The first seeding is done 
when the surface of the soil is 
nicely honey-combed, in Febru- 
ary or March, and the second 
seeding when the soil has been 
thawed out and the wheat has 
started to grow, the last of March 
or the first of April. 

Under average conditions we 
expect a yield of about 25 bushels 
of wheat per acre. If special care 
is taken to prepare the soil, if the 
seed used has been one of the 
high yielding varieties selected 
by the Experiment Station (Glad- 
den, Trumbull and Portage are 
suggested in Ohio) and if the 
weather is favorable, the yield 
may exceed 30 bushels or more 
per acre. On soil which has been 
well cared for in previous years 
and with the liberal use of a well 
chosen fertilizer, the yield may 
exceed 40 bushels per acre in fa- 
vorable seasons. 

FIRMAN E. BEAR, 
Prof. Dept. of Soils. 


STARTING THE WHEAT 
CROP IN MISSOURI FOR 
1924 


In reply to your later inquiry 
regarding seeding wheat, as a 
general rule early plowing in late 
July or August is the first formal- 
ity in seed. bed preparation for 
this crop. The soil might well 
be disked in advance of plowing, 
in order to cut up the weed 
growth, to break the crust and 
give a better final seed bed. 
Early plowing kills the weeds, 
saves the moisture and preserves 
the soluble plant food. Of course, 
deep plowing is always essential 
but the plow should not be deep- 
ened so suddenly as to turn up a 
large amount of raw subsoil. Sub- 
soiling as a means of deepening 
the seed bed has not been profit- 
able in this state and is not to be 
recommended. 4 

During the summer the rains 
will work down a seed bed that 
is early plowed and give it the 
firmness that wheat needs. It 
will need to be disked once or 
twice and harrowed before seed- 
ing so as to produce a seed bed 
with a mellow surface but a firm 
bottom. Careful preparation of 
this kind will make rolling after 
seeding unnecessary. 
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When manure is to be applied, 


it might precede the disking and 


plowing for better incorporation 
into the soil. As to whether it is 
profitable on wheat, some experi- 
ment station results will answer. 
As a result of eight tons of man- 


ure, once in the four-year rota-_ 


tion of corn, oats, wheat and 
clover on twelve experiment 
fields, the net yields were in- 
creased 4.94 bushels, or 43 per 
cent. Manure can be profitably 
used on corn and it is the usually 
recommended practice to apply 
the manure on the corn and treat 
the wheat with phosphates or 
commercial fertilizer. In Mis- 
souri, aS an average of all experi- 
ments over the state, 150 pounds 
of bonemeal applied to both wheat 
and corn in a four-year rotation, 
the yield was increased 5.29 
bushels, while for 175 pounds of 
acid phosphate used similarly the 
increase was 5.8 bushels. 

As to the variety of wheat that 
is usually recommended, this will 
be one of the soft, red, winter 
wheats. For north Missouri the 
station has been recommending 
the Poole and the Dietz, the for- 
mer of which is a beardless vari- 
ety. For central Missouri they 
suggest Fulcaster and Michigan 
Wonder, and for south Missouri, 
Fulcaster. 


One might seed timothy in the 
fall, to follow with clover in the 
early spring, in case the soil is 
not too sour to produce this crop. 

It is difficult to say just how 
much increase in yield one ought 
to obtain from such a treatment 
since this is dependent on the par- 
ticular soil in question, but the 
increases suggested for the above 
fertilizer treatment are significant 
since they will be increases from 
an average wheat yield of 11.8 
bushels to. 17.3 bushels. The aver- 
age yield of this crop in Missouri 
is exceedingly low and certainly 
there is an opportunity for profit 
in applying the above increases 
on most any farm. 

Yours very truly, 
W. AVALBRECHT, 


Associate Professor of Soils. 


SCIENCE APPLIED TO IN- 
DIANA WHEAT RAISING 


Replying to your inquiry about 
the preparation of ground in seed- 
ing winter wheat after oats, I 
would say that our common prac- 
tice is to plow the ground as soon 
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as possible after oats harvest ar 
work it down thoroughly, 
then harrow it at intervals to 
any weed growth or volun 
oats until ready for seeding. V 
usually plow seven or eight inch 
deep. Just before seeding we ¢ 
whatever is necessary in the . 
of disking, harrowing or rollit 
to prepare a seed bed having 
firm sub-surface with not mo: 
than two inches of loose soil ¢ 
top into which to drill the see 
We do not touch it after seedin 
Whenever we top dress whe. 
with either manure or straw it 
done on bare frozen ground dt 
ing the winter. We commor 
sow clover on wheat as early ; 
possible in February, and like { 
get this seeding done before te 
dressing. We find that two ¢ 
three tons of manure are sufficiet 
for top dressing. % 
At seeding time we most con 
monly drill with the seed 2001 
300 pounds of a high grade con 
plete commercial fertilizer. _Q 
much of our land we use a 2-1 
On the light colored and po 
soils it may pay to use more nitr 
gen, and where little manure | 
used, some more potash also. |] 
we have grass seeds to sow in th 
fall, they are sown with the whe 
through a special grass seed ai 
tachment on the drill. We con 
monly sow timothy that way fe 
mixed clover and timothy meado 
or pasture to follow the whea 
Our average yields of wheat her 
at the Central Station, both on th 
brown second bottom land of th 
University Farm and on th 
“black and clay” land of the Soil 
and Crops Experiment Fa 
have averaged right around 3 
bushels per acre during the las 
35 years. ’ 
A. T. WIANCKO, @ 

Chief in Soils and Cropail 

Ind. Agrl. Expt. Static 


CONFIRMED . 
_ Worshiper (After Chureh) 2 
have nothing but praise for th 
new minister.” a 


Church Warden—“So_ I ne 


ticed when the plate went round, 
—Tit-Bits. dl 


| 
bi 
| 


———_——_—— 


ON THE JOB 


Ohio paper—The measles brok 
out here last week. Sim Bens 
the constable, caught them.—B. 
ton Transcript. % 
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GRAND PRIZE OFFER 


To the person sending us the greatest number of full paid, new 
subscriptions to 


BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER 


before November 24, 1923, we will give 


$25 CASH— 


Here is an opportunity to make your spare time pay dividends. No farmer 
who is interested in his farm will refuse to pay 25 cents for a year’s 
subscription to this up-to-date paper—it sells on sight. 


$10 CASH— 


will be given to the person sending the second largest number of new 
subscriptions and $5 each to the persons sending the third, fourth and 
fifth largest number of new subscriptions. 


$50 IN CASH PRIZES— 


HERE | 


BAYN 


Distributed between the five persons sending us the largest number of new 
subscribers, all lists to be mailed not later than Nov. 24, 1923, as shown 
by the postmark. 


In the event of a tie for any prize the full amount of that prize will be 
given to each person so tieing. 


S YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


There are no restrictions—everybody is eligible—Men, Women, Boys, 
Girls, Everybody—enter the race to win a prize. 


Sell either yearly subscriptions at 25 cents each or five-year subscriptions 
at a dollar each, the latter counting as five in the contest. 


With each five-year subscription at $1.00 the subseriber receives as a 
premium a valuable 70-page booklet, Feeding Dairy Cows. 


No entry blanks or coupons needed. Just send in your name to qualify 
as a contestant and receive your sample copies and instructions and then 
sell the subscriptions—it’s easy (go where the crowd is and see how 
easy it is). 

Send in your list (postmarked not later than Nov. 24, 1923) with the 
name, state, town and route number of each new subscriber plainly 
written, and accompanied by Post Office Order for the full amount, $1.00 
for each five-year subscription and 25 cents for each single yearly sub- 
scription. 

Remember, there is no guessing, no coupons, no uncertainty. Just send 
your name and receive your sample copies and instructions and START. 
The person sending the largest number of new subscriptions, accom- 
panied by full cash payment, before Nov. 24, 1923, gets $25.00, the 
second largest number $10.00, and the third, fourth and fifth largest 
number, $5.00 each. A total of $50.00 in cash. 


START TODA Y—NOW 


ES’ SOIL IMPROVER, Chicago, Ill. 


327 So. LA SALLE ST. 
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THE NEED OF SCIENCE AT 
THE PLOW 


By Chas. H. MacDowell, of Chi- 
cago, from his address at An- 
nual Meeting, American Chem- 
ical Society, Milwaukee, Wis., 
September 10-14, 1923. 


The standard that we must set 
up in our efforts to increase the 
yield per acre is to get more sci- 
ence at the plow. That will help 
us to make better use of our un- 
limited fund of farm information 
now lying in the libraries and ar- 
chives of our public institutions. 
The Pennsylvania station found 
that the rational use of plant 
foods increased the yield of corn 
36 per cent; oats, 31 per cent; 
wheat, 74 per cent; hay, 54 per 
cent. The Illinois station found 
that 200 pounds of fertilizer in- 
creased the yield of wheat from 
16 to 28 bushels, 400 pounds from 
18 to 36 bushels, and 600 pounds 
from 18 to 38 bushels per acre. 
In all these tests we must assume 
that all the other factors which 
make for better farming made it 
possible to get results with the 
plant foods applied. 

We must get science at the 
plow. It is a local and national 
responsibility. Wise farmers will 
accomplish it first, and shall we 
not find some way through these 
few to reach the many? A story 
is told of an Illinois farmer who 
remarked the “soft corn will grow 
hogs like hard corn, but if one 
wants hard money one must grow 
hard corn.” Proper feeding of 
the crop in the early season helps 
to advance the time of ripening, 
so the crop will escape the early 
autumn frosts. Hard corn brings 
a higher price, and there is an 
added value to the crop both in 
higher yields and in better qual- 
ity products. 


CHEERFUL WORDS 


Henry Kelting, Martinton, IIL, 
one of our old time friends hav- 
ing been for years a subscriber 
of the Swineherd writes: “AI- 
low me to compliment you for 
the courage you have shown in 
establishing the ‘Baynes’ Soil Im- 
prover, your ne wmagazine. I 
know you have seen much of the 
agricultural development of the 
great United States step by step, 
and I admire your spirit in de= 
siring to take a hand in assisting 
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in the further advancement of the 
same, 

“The modern fashion is to retire 
from the business strife and rest, 
rust and mold life away. You 
have my best wishes for your and 
Mr. Iron’s success.” 

Our friend Kelting sent in a 
club of subscribers for our maga- 


zine at the start which was high-- 


ly appreciated. I presume that 
most young people up to sixty, 
do not realize that older persons 
do as fully and richly relish a 
compliment as themselves. 


BRIGHT SCHOOL GIRL 


A bright little school girl, Mil- 
dred Trueblood, of Michigan, sent 
in a club of ten subscribers for 
“Baynes’ Soil Improver” for a 
year each. Here is a pattern for 
some other school girl to follow 
and get a letter from the editor 
with thanks and commission. 


A MEANS OF MAINTAINING 
SANITARY CONDITIONS 
IN THE POULTRY 
HOUSES 


By Professor G. A. Olson 


The poultrymen who use agri- 
cutural gypsum have learned that 
the air in their sheds is improved. 
This is due to the fact that gyp- 
sum prevents the escape of am- 
monia formed during the fermen- 
tation of the manure. It is a 
chemical process whereby am- 
monia is changed to ammonium 
sulphate, which is the form of ni- 
trogen fertilizer manufactured on 
a large scale in Europe and to 
Some extent in this country. - 

The process involved enhances 
the value of the manure since am- 
monia is four-fifths nitrogen, 
which is conceded to be the most 
valuable of plant foods. Since 
poultry manure contains about 
twice as much nitrogen as animal 
manure, it is obvious that there 
is present twice the risk of lower- 
ing the nitrogen value wherever 
conditions are favorable for the 
escape of ammonia. Agricultural 
gypsum sprinkled freely on the 
dropping boards and floors will 
prevent this loss as well as keep 
the air in the sheds from being 
contaminated. 

Agricultural gypsum is 
caustic and therefore is a_ safe 
substance to use. It is a natural 
constituent of water and is used 
in the making of bread. As a 


not 
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matter of fact, it is mixed in brai 
mashes for laying hens as a soure 
of calcium. Obviously no on 
should fear harmful effects fror 
its use as a sanitary medium 
preserving the nitrogen of man 
ure. ; 


COW PEA CROPS CAN B] 
INCREASED AS EASILY | 
AS OTHER LEGUMES _ 


What Agricultural Gypsum Ha 
Accomplished for Alfalfa 
and Clover 


By A. B. Carson 


oe Ne are): e938 


Repeated and widespread re 
suits in California, Oregon an 
Washington have proved that th 
systematic use. of agricultura 
gypsum increases the yield of al 
falfa several hundred per cent 
What agricultural gypsum ha: 
accomplished for alfalfa it is als 
accomplishing for clover, and re 
cent experiments have demon 
strated that it is soon to take it 
rightful place in the growing 0 
cow peas, : 

The value of gypsum as a plan 
food does not end with th 
legumes. Increased growth 0 
legumes means more nitrogen fo: 
crops that accompany or folloy 
them. 4 

In the southern states, whil 
the preservation of soil is diffi 
cult, the restoration of humus i 
comparatively easy. In the task 
of supplying the soil with nitro 
gen and humus, one of the mos 
important factors, both directly 
and indirectly, is the southert 
cow pea. In this connection, it i 
worthy to note that it can be 
profitably grown as far north as 
the Ohio Valley. ¥ 

A heavy growth of cow peas 
worth as much to the soil as a 
good crop of red clover. A 
cultural gypsum alone or we 
mixed with barn yard manu 
assures a heavy growth. 


, 


PRODUCTIVE FARMS 


Every progressive farmer is 
determined to have his farm a 
productive one. He makes it a 
business to keep the SOIL in a 
condition of fertility that will 
produce the maximum yields. It 
is this class of production that 
is profitable.. The cost of produ 
tion per bushel is less on f 
yields and your profits greater 
and more satisfactory. ye 

The ambitious farmer is con- 
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intly planning his work for su- 
riority in his crop yields. It 
us decreases the pound or 
shel cost of his grain crops, as 
I] as gratifying his fervent 
sh. It is a-delight for a real 
rmer to visit his farm and view 
; efforts and results. 
He is duly careful of the soil 
the heart of his farm, he 
atches the fertility pulse throbs, 
keep up its vigor for produc- 
reness. This character of a 
rm is that which makes the 
yner love his home, as the dear- 
t spot on earth. Reader, if 
urs is not productive, get on 
e band wagon of the “Baynes 
il Improver” and it will take 
uu there. 


ONEY MAKING BOUQUET 
OF SUNFLOWERS 


There are some farmers who 
n dodge the wheat surplus by 
ung some thinking and working 
it on another line. 

The Tuscola Journal of Illinois, 
‘scribes the twenty acres of sun- 
ywers grown by Thomas Bun- 
ty, one mile west of Hayes. 
his crop is heavy and is now a 
wel sight to look upon. Not 
var here is another field like 
is, say the Tuscola Journal. 
Planting the seed soon after 
ushing corn planting, Mr. Bun- 
ty found it an easy crop to cul- 
vate; one good plowing sufficed. 
me and one-half pounds of seed 
ithe acre made the seed cost 
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run 12 cents to the acre or $2.40 
for his 20 acres. 

When the flowers are fully ma- 
tured, the crop is harvested by 
drawing a wagon with a closed 
rack, and a man standing at one 
side of the rack cuts off the heads. 
In this manner one man can har- 
vest about one acre a day. 

After harvest, the flowers are 
run through a corn sheller and 
are then ready for market. 

The yield of a crop like Mr. 
Bunday’s ought to be 2,500 
pounds to the acre. -The usual 
price paid for the seed is 41% cents 
a pound, or a gross income of 
$67.50 to the acre. 

The seeds are marketed for use 
as feed for fowls. There is a 
firm in Evansville, Ind., that buys 
most of the crops in Illinois and 
extracts the oil from the seeds. 
This oil is used in the making of 
soap. 


SUITS COUNTY AGENT 

R. L. Blackwell, county agent 
of Gordon county, Georgia, 
writes: “I have just received a 
copy of your ‘Soil Improver,’ Oc- 
tober issue, which I like very 
much and also wish the back 
numbers July, August and Sep- 
tember in securing subscriptions 
for three years. “The Baynes’ 
Soil Improver’ made a hit with 
the farmers best man in the 
County.” 


The prize easy to secure you 
will find on pages two and nine; 
it’s bound to interest you. 
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TIMELY SOIL TOPICS 


A Valuable Lesson on Bone as a 
Fertilizer 


(Dept. of Soils, Ohio, State Uni.) 

The use of bone as a fertilizer 
dates back to 1774 just prior to 
the Revolutionary War, and 
marks the beginning of the com- 
mercial fertilizer industry which 


‘has grown and expanded since 


that time until in 1914 over seven 
million tons of commercial fer- 
tilizer were sold in the United 
States alone. A century earlier, 
Brandt, an alchemist of Ham- 
burg, had separated phosphorus 
from. bones but at the beginning 
of their use as a fertilizer their 
value was not known or even 
suspected to be due to this ele- 
ment. Various erroneous theories 
accounting for the manurial value 
of bone were advanced but it re- 
mained for Liebig to announce to 
the world the correct explanation. 
Bone was first used in the county 
of Yorkshire, England, and a 
little later in Cheshire where it 
was applied to worn-out pastures. 
So highly did the English value 
bone for use on the land that they 
imported large quantities from 
continental Europe and later from 
America, The importation reached 
such proportions that Liebig be- 
came alarmed over the situation 
and wrote as follows: “England 
is robbing all other countries of 
the conditions of their fertilty. 
Already, in her eagerness for 
bones, she has turned up battle- 
fields of Leipsig, of Waterloo, 


De 
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and of Crimea; already from the 
catacombs of Sicily she has car- 
ried away the skeletons of many 
successive generations.” Liebig’s 
anxiety was perhaps more justi- 
fiable at that time in view of the 
fact that the immense deposits of 
mineral phosphates had not yet 
been discovered. 


The Cupboard Nearly Bare 


Since there is no large supply of 
bones remaining as a_ heritage 
from past generations the supply 
available to modern agriculture 
is directly dependent on the live- 
stock industry. Bone fertilizer 
represents a product salvaged 
from waste and represents only 
a part of the phosphorus which 
was removed from the land in the 
crops eaten by the animals. This 
being true, we cannot hope to 
maintain the supply of phosphoric 
acid in the soil by the use of bone 
alone. It has long since been 
found necessary to depend most 
largely on mineral phosphates as 
a means of restoring the ever- 
waning supply of phosphorus in 
the soil. Our problem is one of 
adapting the different kinds of 
phosphate fertilizers to the place 
they are best fitted to fill. 


Four Bones to Pick 


As first used for fertilizer, 
bones were applied to the land in 
relatively large chunks, either 
plowed under without treatment 
or first composted and then ap- 
plied. In 1829 an Englishman 
by the name of Anderson intro- 
duced a machine that would 
grind bones so that the coarsest 
would pass a one-half-inch mesh 
sieve. Appreciating the increased 
value of this finer product Liebig 
went a step farther and treated 
them with sulfuric acid, thus not 
only changing their nature phys- 
ically but chemically as well. 
It was through this hint that 
Sir John Lawes a little later 
conceived the idea of treating 
mineral phosphates with sulfuric 
acid and initiated the produc- 
tion of acid phosphate which to- 
day furnishes the larger part of 
the phosphorus in fertilizers. In 
more recent years a large part of 
the bone used for fertilizer has 
_ been steamed to remove as much 
as possible of the fats and nitro- 
genous organic matter which have 
commercial values for other pur- 
poses. The bone residue from 
this steaming process is more 
easily eround to a fine powder 
than raw bone and is sold on the 
market as steamed bone. At pres- 
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ent very little bone is acidulated 
except boneblack, which is ob- 
tained as a by-product of sugar 
refining. The composition of dif- 
ferent samples of the same class 
of bone materials varies consider- 
ably but the following may be 
taken as averages for the four 
principal bone products on the 
market: 


THE ANALYSIS OF BONE PRODUCTS 
Phosphoric Carbonate 
Nitrogen acid of lime 
Raw. bone a wat 4% 20.5% 7% 
Steamed bone ... 1 BN 
Acidulated bone... 2 16 
Dissolved boneblack ... 16 


Bone—Raw and Treated 


Acidulated bone, often also 
called dissolved bone, is a prod- 
uct very much like acid phos- 
phate chemically. It differs from 
acid phosphate, however, in carry- 
ing a small amount of nitrogen. 
Dissolved boneblack is in most 
respects a duplicate of acid phos- 
phate. It is made by the acidula- 
tion of animal charcoal which is 
“spent” by repeated use in sugar 
refining. Hence these two prod- 
ucts are more properly considered 
in connection with acid phos- 
phate than with raw and steamed 
bonemeal. 

Raw bonemeal, as the name 
signifies, is the raw, untreated 
bone ground to varying degrees 
of fineness. Owing to the fat 
contained in them, raw bones are 
difficult to grind finely and seem 
usually to disintegrate more slow- 
ly in the soil. However, Woll- 
ney found that bones which had 
their fat extracted with ether be- 
came available less rapidly than 
those which had been untreated, 
when supplied to crops under 
identical conditions. (He sug- 
gests, however, that this may 
have been due to antiseptic action 
of the ether in the freshly treated 
bone.) Steaming would of course 
sterilize the bones but would ex- 
ert no after effect of an antiseptic 
nature which would tend to re- 
tard decomposition in the soil. 


Steamed Bone—Best by Test 


B. Schultze in 1913 reported, 
that steamed bone has a crop pro- 
ducing value of 62 and raw bone 
of 55, on the basis of equivalent 
amounts of phosphoric acid, as 
compared with acid phosphate 
rated at 100. In another test, but 
over a period of one year only, 
steamed bone of three degrees of 
fineness was compared with acid 
phosphate. Two methods of com- 
parison, one that of measuring 
the growth produced, the other 
that of determining the amount 
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of phosphoric acid the plant wa 
able to secure from each materi 
was used. Again rating aci 
phosphate at 100. Schultze 
ports the following values for t : 
three samples of steamed bone: i 


RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF ACID PHOS. 
PHATE AND VARIOUS BONEMEALS | 


Basis Basis 


of of Phos 


Crop Acid 
Material Fineness. Yields in Cr 
Acid phosphate. | Ordinary 00° }=6—.100 
Bonemeal ....45 mesh and less 34 36 im 
Bonemeal...... Between 45-15 28 26 & 
Bonemeal...... Over 15 mesh 24 24 a 


It will be seen in this connec. 
tion that bone shows to better 
advantage when considered over 
a three- ~year period than when tf 
first year’s results only are con- 
sidered. Bone is generally 
thought to be more slowly avail- 
able than acid phosphate 
these results show plainly that it 
effectiveness is greatly increased 


by fine grinding. Probably if 
bone could be ground finely 
enough its immediate value 


would be more nearly the exact 
duplicate of acid phosphate. Over 
a long period of years a unit of 
phosphoric acid in bone can a 
rated as nearly equal in value to 
a unit in acid phosphate. Thorne, 

in reviewing twenty-four years of 
plot work at the Ohio Experiment 
Station, states that if we rate acid 
phosphate at 100, steamed bone- 
meal in comparison has averaged 
about 86 on the basis of the phos- 
phoric acid carried. But steam 
bonemeal also contains a small 
amount of ammonia. This is 
thought to be of sufficient value 
to bring the.product up to a par 
with acid phosphate. Thus, also 
the phosphoric acid of bonemeal 
is of slightly lower quality than 
the phosphoric acid of acid phos- 
phate, the small amount of am- 
monia carried in bonemeal is a 
sufficient redeeming factor to 
make bonemeal equal in value to 
acid phosphate reckoned on the 
basis of total phosphoric acid in 
bonemeal and available phos- 
phoric acid in acid phosphate. 
This, however, is only true when 
the results over a considcralay 
number of years are considered. | 


Bonemeal vs. Limestone 


Bonemeal contains sufficient 
percentage of calcium carbonate 
to register an_effect similar to 
that of limestone on acid soils. 
While the amount of calcium car- 
ried is relatively small and insuffi- 
cient to renew this element a 
rapidly as it is removed by leach- 
ing and in crops, yet the increase 
in yield due to lime is less on the’ 
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»meal than on the acid phos- 
e plot at the Ohio experi- 
tal station. Lime require- 
t determinations of the soil 
hese plots, however, show no 
tive differences. It would 
a, therefore, that little credit 
be given bonemeal as a sub- 
ite for limestone on acid soils. 


voiding “Bone-Headedness” 


onemeal, because of the ex- 
sncy, of its effect on crop 
ds, has acquired a well-mer- 

popularity. Its mechanical 
lition is always good. It con- 
s a high percentage of phos- 
ric acid, and thus, even when 
gross amount applied is mod- 
e, the amount of phosphoric 
_carried is enough to be ef- 
ive. It can be used to best 
antage by the man who owns 
farm and ‘expects to continue 
ultivate it himself for a suffi- 
itly long time to derive a full 
sure of benefit from this more 
vly available phosphate. In 
‘British Isles a definite claim 
‘be laid by a tenant against 
‘landlord upon the expiration 
us lease for the value of un- 
austed manures applied dur- 
his tenancy. In the case of 
e applied recently this claim 
7 be relatively large. A com- 
4 rate is to lay claim for two- 
‘ds the value of the bone ap- 
d the previous year, one-third 
the value'of that applied two 
ts previous, and one-fourth of 
/ value of that applied three 
rs previous. To use bone in- 
igently one must look into the 
dre and expect to wait some 
Se for part of the returns 
ich will accrue. 
n the final analysis the relative 
t of a unit of phosphoric acid 
bonemeal and in acid phos- 
ite should be usually the de- 
ing factor in their purchase. A 
dew of the experimental evi- 
ice plainly shows that bone- 
al is not worth any more than 
d phosphate on the basis of 
dsphoric acid contained, and 
t if we are to consider them 
lal on this basis we must leave 

of consideration the small 
ount of nitrogen carried by 
He. 

EARL E: BARNES, Prof. 
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HUNGRY CLOVER 


[The English by-word was: 
ver without manure makes 
» father rich and the son poor. 
gumes must have fertilizers.— 
W. Schreiber, Sibley, Lowa. 
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HOME MIXING FER- 
TILIZERS 


There seems little reason to be- 
lieve that the general adoption of 
the policy of home mixing of fer- 
tilizers would effect any consider- 
able reduction in fertilizer costs to 
farmers. On the other hand, as 
long as most farmers buy factory 
mixed fertilizers, those who pre- 
fer to mix them on the farm have 
an opportunity to save from five 
to ten dollars per ton by so doing. 
A considerable number of farmers 
in Ohio have given home mixing 
a trial. Some of them are well 
satisfied to continue it. — 


Good Condition in Fertilizer.— 
Anyone who has used fertilizer 
realizes the importance of having 
it in good drillable condition. If 
for any reason the fertilizer is 
sticky and does not feed through 
the drill freely there will be a loss 
in its efficiency.. Managers of fer- 
tilizer factories have had many 
years of experience with this 
problem and have learned some 
of the necessary precautions 
which must be taken if the fer- 
tilizer is to reach the farm in 
good condition. Many farmers 
are willing to pay for this service 
on the part of the mixed fertilizer 
producers. 


Some Necessary Precautions.— 
Little difficulty is experienced 
with home mixed fertilizers if 
they are applied immediately after 
being mixed. When the weather 
is warm and damp and the bags 
are piled on top of each other and 
allowed to stand for several weeks 
before sowing, the mixtures some- 
times “set.” In order to prevent 
this, the mixed fertilizer manufac- 
turer usually uses from 100 to 200 
pounds of organic carrier of nitro- 
gen per ton of the mixture. Such 
materials as animal or garbage 
tankage and muck or peat are 
used for this purpose and are very 
effective conditioners. If home 
mixed fertilizers must be com- 
pounded some weeks before us- 
ing, it would be best to supply 
part of the nitrogen in the form 
of animal tankage or some similar 
high grade organic ammoniate. 
An equally good plan would be 
to add about 200 pounds per ton 
of thoroughly dried soil from the 
blackest spot on the farm. - 

Lime as a Drying Agent.— 
Occasionally, hydrated lime or 
limestone is used as a drying 
agent in fertilizer, particularly in 
acid phosphate which must be 
shipped out before it has had time 
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to “cure” in the factory. About 
50 pounds of hydrated lime or 100 
pounds of finely pulverized lime- 
stone per ton of acid phosphate 
will effect a marked improvement 
in its drilling condition. Unfor- 
tunately the use of lime in this 
manner serves to neutralize the 
effect of the sulfuric acid which 
was used in making the acid phos- 
phate with the result that its 
phosphoric acid tends to become 
less available. Furthermore, if 
the source of the nitrogen in the 
fertilizer is ammonium sulfate the 
addition of lime tends to liberate 
the ammonia. If lime is to be 
used for this purpose the quantity 
per ton should be limited to the 
amounts indicated above. Ordi- 


ON’T make the mis- 
D take of thinking that 
every machine with 
four wheels, a box and a 
few teeth and paddles at 
the rear, is necessarily a 


good manure spreader. 


Play safe when you 
buy. Get the genuine 


No tool on your farm 
will bring you bigger pro- 
fits. The New Idea 
makes it easy to feed 
your land regularly with 
Nature’s greatest soil-sustain- 
er, manure. And the New Idea 
stays on the job long after the 
imitators are on the scrap-pile. 
It is built by “Spreader Spec- 
ialists,” in the best equipped 
spreader factory in the world. 


Drop in when you are ready 
totalk spreader. Get the facts 
now--even if you are not ready 
to place your order, 


There is a dealer in your 
Locality. See him or 
write for catalog. 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 
Coldwater, Ohio 


ay 


— 
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narily it is believed to be better 
practice not to mix lime and fer- 
tilizer before sowing, but to apply 
them separately to the soil. 

Materials for Home Mixing.— 
The unmixed materials, can be 
purchased from a number of com- 
panies who deal in them. If sul- 
fate of ammonia, acid phosphate, 
and sulfate of potash are used as 
sources of ammonia, phosphoric 
acid, and potash respectively, all 
that is required is a shovel and a 
smooth floor on which to do the 
mixing. If nitrate of soda and 
muriate of potash are used it may 
be necessary to have a screen and 
some kind of implement with 
which to break up the lumps. A 
variety of other carriers are avail- 
able but the ones indicated above 
are those which are most com- 
monly used for home-mixing pur- 
poses. In the case of the am- 
monia there is reason to believe 
that if the rate of application is 
small the nitrate of soda is the 
most effective carrier. Where the 
rate of application is 1000 or more 
pounds per acre, it is probable 
that it would be preferable to use 
not only nitrate of soda, but sul- 
fate. of ammonia and animal tank- 
age or some similar high grade 
organic carrier of nitrogen as well. 

Suggested Mixtures.—There is 
little if any need to depart from 
the recommended list of analyses 
included in the “Ohio Standard 
Dozen Fertilizers.” This list in- 
cludes the following: 


0-16-0 2-14-2 2-12-6 
0-18-0 2-16-2 0-14-4 
0-20-0 3- 8-6 0-10-10 
2-12-2 3-12-4 4-12-0 


Suggestions as to the use of the 
various members of this list have 
been published previously and can 
be had on request. One of these 
analyses, whether purchased al- 
ready mixed or compounded on 
the barn floor, can be expected to 
give as good results as any other 
analyses which could be sug- 
gested from any experimental 
evidence now available. 

The Meaning of 2-12-2.—In the 
North, a 2-12-2 fertilizer is one 
which contains two per cent of a 
total ammonia (NH,), 12 per cent 
available phosphoric acid CPOs); 
and 2 per cent of available potash 
(K,O). In the South the order is 
changed, the percentage of avail- 
able phosphoric atid standing 
first. The above analysis would 
be changed in the South to read 
12-2-2. In some states the per- 
centage of nitrogen rather than 
that of ammonia is given. Two 
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per cent of ammonia is equivalent 
to 1.64 per cent of nitrogen. If 
the combined weights of the sev- 
eral carriers of ammonia, phos- 
phoric acid and potash do not 
total a ton the manufacturer adds 
sand or some other material to 
the mixture. Usually it is pos- 
sible to select the materials in 
such a way as to total a ton with- 
out! the ‘uses of ’al’ Giller” Due 
farmer may accomplish the same 
purpose by applying less of the 
mixture than would have been 
necessary if a filler had been used. 

Formulas for the 2-12-2.—Se- 
lecting the 2-12-2 as an example 
of a fertilizer analysis which 
might be desired, the following 
materials can be used in the quan- 
tities indicated to make up the 
mixture: 


2-12-2—FORMULA A 


Materials Pounds 
Nitrate of soda—18 per cent 


total ammonia (NH,).... 220 
Acid phosphate—16 per cent 
available phosphoric acid 
(PO) ki ae Seo coe 1500 
Muriate of potash—50 per 
cent available potash 
Ce) fe cpa, NEAR OF ae 80 
Thoroughly dried black soil 
(preferably muck)....... 200 
2000 
2-12-2—FORMULA B 
Materials Pounds 
Sulfate of ammonia—25 per 
cent total ammonia (NH,) 160 
Acid phosphate—16 per cent 
available phosphoric acid 
CRO at nee, . allen 1500 
Sulfate of potash—48 per 
cent available potash 
CRO) ee Seas 85 
Thoroughly dried black soil 
(preferably muck)....... Zao 
2000 


If the material is to be sowed 
immediately after mixing, the 
black soil or muck may be omit- 
ted and the rate of application cor- 
respondingly reduced. If animal 
tankage is substituted for part of 
the nitrate of soda or sulfate of 
ammonia the soil will not be 
needed. 

Formulas for the 3-12-4.—A ton 
of 3-12-4 fertilizer can be made 
by using 240 pounds of sulfate 
of ammonia, 1500 pounds of 16 
per cent acid phosphate, and 160 
pounds of muriate of potash, 
leaving room for 100 pounds of 
some drying agent. If all three 
sources of ammonia were desired 
approximately 120 pounds each of 
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4 
nitrate of soda, sulfate of a 
monia, and animal tankage cot 
be used, no conditioner bei 
then required. This would lea 
room for 160 pounds of muriz 
of potash and 1480 pounds of ac 
phosphate. The remainder of t 
phosphoric acid required for t 
12 per cent would be more th 
made up by that contained in t 
tankage which could be expect 
to contain 3 or 4 per cent of th 
compound, | 

Firman E. Bear, 
Dept. Soils, Ohio State Universi 
August, 1923. No. € 


FROM MAYES CLIP SHEE 


Missouri State Board of Agi 
culture i 


WORLD HOG POPULATIO 


The hog population of the pri 
cipal pork producing countries | 
the world now totals 227,413, 
head, or 14 per cent less than pr 
war average of hogs in the worl 


NEW HOME-TANNING | 
BULLETIN — | 


Directions for tanning hides ; 
home on the farm are now avai 
able in handy form in the ne} 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1334 name 
“Home Tanning of Leather an 
Small Fur Skins.” For free cop 
write direct fo. the “U6. De 
partment of Agriculture, Wash 
ington, DAgGy b| 


| 
s| 


NEW FARM BULLETIN 


The United States Departmen 
of Agriculture, Washington, D 
C., has issued new Farmers’ Bul 
letin No. 1289, entitled “Distribu 
tion of Types of Farming in thi 
United States.” M 

This bulletin is of importan 
value to farm folks who are co 
sidering whether or not they wil 
“stick” or jump out of the frying. 
pan into the fire. x 


IS THE SILO DEAD? ; 
& 
The question “Is the Silo 
Dead?” is. an inquiry that opens 
a big issue in relation to the com- 
plicated problems of profitable 
production of beef and milk. T 1€ 
secretary of the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture declares 


rember, 1923 


|, although this is evidently 
low tide in silo development 
he state, that the silo and sil- 
should and’ will come back. 
$ not too early to revive the 
yidering fire of sentiment for 


campaigning in Missouri. 


MEATS COMING BACK 


‘he American people are get- 
r over some of the propaganda 
ated during the world war 
inst meat as a food necessity, 
re being. an increase of six 
nds per person consumed in 
@ as against 1920. The 1922 
tage of meat eating was 149.7 
Inds. It is not difficult to ob- 
ve the somewhat increase in 
larity of meat at the aver- 
' table in town or country, 
ich is considered a_ hopeful 
a by the Missouri State Board 
Agriculture. 


GALVANIZED BUCKET 
WARNING 


“he Bureau of Chemistry of the 
ited States Department of Ag- 
ilture has sent out a radio 
adcast against using food or 
nk that has stood even, for a 
itt time in a galvanized iron 
met or other vessel. The 
reau also warns against using 
Vanized iron containers in 
king preserves or jellies, or for 
ding cider and other fruit 
ces. The statement says that 
ny sudden and intense cases of 
ess result from zinc dissolved 
m galvanized bucket or other 
sil, 


OCULATION ESSENTIAL 
FOR ALFALFA 


Perhaps no single forage crop 
more desirable than alfalfa, yet 
‘the state of Missouri there are 
s than 200,000 acres of alfalfa 
the 12 million acres in pastur- 
e or forage crops. This scarci- 
in the state of so valuable a 
yp is due to the fact that alfalfa 
s four strict soil requirements, 
2 neglect of any one of which 
Il mean alfalfa failure. These 
sentials are (1) alfalfa requires 
‘Sweet soil, (2) it requires a 
ep, well drained soil, (3) it re- 
ires a fairly fertile soil and (4) 
2 soil must be inoculated with 
e proper bacteria. That not all 
these essentials are always 
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neglected is certain, since the al- 
falfa acreage has been steadily 
increasing in Missouri. But evi- 
dently many of our soils do not 
fulfill the requirements. The first 
three essentials with respect to 
sweet, well drained and fertile 
soils are not so commonly neg- 
lected by the alfalfa beginner, 
since they are demanded by many 
other crops—but the fourth re- 
quirement, namely the inocula- 
tion not common to other crops 
is often neglected and is respon- 
sible for many failures with al- 
falfa. 

Alfalfa is a legume crop, and as 
such requires the presence of cer- 
tain bacteria on its roots for prop- 
er growth. These bacteria are 
present in soils where alfalfa has 
grown for many years, but are 
not present where this crop has 
not been grown. On such new 
lands the bacteria must be intro- 
duced if the crop is to succeed. 
They may come by chance in 
spots through manure, wind or 
water carrying them from some 
other alfalfa or sweet clover field, 
or even in the seed, but this gives 
too scattered results to establish 
the crop. So when seeding alfalfa 
on land not growing it common- 
ly, it is wise practice to inocu- 
late the seed and to distribute the 
bacteria directly on to the field. 

This is such a simple operation 
that its value as insurance can- 
not be neglected. Five to ten 
pounds of finely powdered dry 
soil from a field growing well 
inoculated alfalfa or sweet clover 
can be mixed with a bushel of 
dampened seed. By dampening the 
seed slightly some of the soil will 
stick, Any surplus soil may be 
scattered with the seed. Artificial 
cultures of bacteria grown espe- 
cially for the purpose may also 
be put on the seed. In fact, any 
method which spreads with the 
seed the essential bacteria that 
help the alfalfa get nitrogen from 
the air, rather than from the soil 
will serve to inoculate the crop. 
On soil where alfalfa has not 
grown before, inoculation is one 
of the big essentials and will 
prove a costly mistake if neg- 
lected. When seeding a legume, 
especially alfalfa, give it all the 
care of good seed, good seed bed 
and then in addition be sure that 
the soil is inoculated. 

WA. ALBRECHT: 
Associate Prof. of Soils, Mo. Agr. 
College. 
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A STRONG ENDORSEMENT 


The Bridgeport Publishing Co., 
of Chicago, in sending in a dollar 
for five years’ subscription for 
“BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER” 
and 74 page booklet, ‘Feeding 
Dairy Cows” as a premium, states 
they think the paper is the best of 
its kind ever published and asks 
to start with the July issue as they 
don’t want to miss a single copy 
of this paper. 

W. L. Trueblood, Pewamo, 
Michigan, sending in one dollar 
for ?"“BABYNES? SOLU IME 
PROVER” for five years and 
premium “Feeding Dairy Cows,” 


_ states, he is highly pleased with 


the Soil Improver as it furnishes 
valuable and practical informa- 
tion to meet the needs of the 
farmer. 


It is almost as easy to achieve 
foolishness as it is to be born 
foolish. 


Send for This 
Free Book 


Practically every farmer in 
your territory is beginning to 
appreciate the value of Agri- 
cultural Gypsum in obtaining 
a heavy growth of clover, as 
indicated on the left side of 
this picture. Agricultural 
Gypsum is also worth many 
times its cost as a preserver 
of nitrogen in manure. You 
have a fine opportunity to 
sell Agricultural Gypsum at 2 
good profit. Write us for full 
details and also for a copy of 
our free illustrated book. 


The Gypsum Industries 
Dept. 112—844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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WHEAT GROWING 
METHODS 


The method pursued in the sec- 
tion surrounding Bloomingburg, 
in Fayette County, southeastern 
Ohio, is given us by Ed. Klever, 
one of the leading breeders of 
Poland-Chinas for years, after at- 
taining success as a breeder, who 
now rents his farm for cash and 
keeps a few acres for a small herd 
of Poland-Chinas for his enjoy- 
ment, admiration and happiness, 
and they are compelled to be 
good ones. 

He says that wheat follows 
corn and there is no plowing for 
it, the corn is cut and shocked 
and the ground disked and the 
wheat drilled, some commercial 
fertilizer used from drill. Clover 
seed is sown in February or 
March. Some years the crop is 
good, 30 bushels and sometimes 
very poor. 


ILLINOIS WHEAT 
GROWING 


James M. Kemp, Kenney, Illi- 
nois, a prominent breeder of Po- 
land-Chinas, and a successful di- 
versified farmer, gives us his plans 
of preparing for the wheat crop 
as follows: 

“We commence plowing for our 
wheat as early as possible. This 
year we broke our wheat ground 
early in August. Worked it 
down by harrowing it good and 
then double disking, leaving it 
then until ready to sow. Then 
roll with a corrugated roller which 
levels and smooths the ground 
for the drill, as the ground was 
plowed a good depth, 4 to 5 
inches. 

This ground was a wheat stub- 
ble and had lots of green stuff 
grow up this year. We find wheat 
ground good to resow on, better 
than to follow oats, but prefer 
clover ground when we have it. 

We use a disk drill and put 
seed in a fair depth. The drilled 
wheat winters better than when 
broadcast. We disk and harrow 
until we get a fine seed bed. It 
depends upon the season for the 
condition, requires more one year 
than another. We seed with tur- 
key red hard wheat as it winters 
well. 

We have always used home 
made manure and clovered all we 
could. Our yield this year was 
about 23 bushels to the acre, last 
year it was 2714. bushels. This 
year the cold dry spring and 
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much freezing and thawing hurt 
the stand quite a little. 


Walter E. Ivins, breeder of 
pure bred Poland-Chinas, of 
Franklin, Butler Co., Ohio, gives 
their usage as follows: We sow 
wheat on a three year rotation 
of tobacco, corn, wheat and al- 
falfa. Following the harvesting 
of tobacco or corn the ground is 
disked and harrowed until a fine 
seed bed about three inches deep 
is secured, one disking and a 
double harrowing produces the 
desired seed bed. 


The wheat is a standard winter 
variety, is drilled in rows eight 
inches apart, sowing from 7 to 8 
pecks per acre. At same time 
sowing two quarts of timothy 
seed, and seeding alfalfa in the 
following spring. No commercial 
fertilizer is used but the ground 
receives eight tons of barnyard 
manure per acre the spring before 
sowing which has proven satis- 
factory on the ground in the 
Miami valley. 

In addition we pasture practi- 
cally all the ground on the alfalfa 
years and have no trouble in not 
holding the fertility and increas- 
ing it in the past 17 years. 


Our yield ordinarily runs from. 


25 bushels an acre up, having had 
yields as high as 40 bushels in 
favorable years. 


MISSOURI SHOWS US 


G. E. Petty, Versailles; Mo., 
one of the popular breeders of 
Poland-Chinas in his state and 
who wisely puts his faith in diver- 
sified farming gives us his prac- 
tice in wheat growing as follows: 
“We have a Fordson Tractor that 
does all the work except seeding. 
We plow the ground in July if 
possible or as early as we can as 
we believe it pays big in the yield 
and plow good and deep. Every 
evening we drag down the day’s 
plowing. We use a heavy rail- 
road rail, about 14 feet long. 
It does fine work, it only takes 
a few minutes to unhitch) from 
the plows and hitch to the drag, 
this keeps the ground from get- 
ting hard and dry and smooths 
the plowed ground nicely. 

It gets the full benefit of the 
rains and is in good shape to 
disk. We use a tandem disk and 
drag down the same as when 
plowing. We do nothing more 
until it is time to get in shape 


to sow, unless grass and weeds 


| November, 195 


start. If so, we disk to keep E 


green vegetation down. 

When time to sow we dis 
then put harrows to tractor at 
cultivator behind harrow, usir 
both at same time and under o 
dinary conditions we have a fit 
seed bed. Then we drill o1 
wheat, following the tractor wit 
teams to our drill using 1% bu 
wheat to the acre and 125 Ib 
bone meal. | 


We like to get our wheat sowe 
by October 10. We had 90 acr 
in wheat this year that makes 
little better than 26 bus. per acr 
I think it was the nicest field 
ever saw, not a skip in the fiek 
We only put in 47 acres this yez 
to cut down the surplus, but w 
got it in fine shape. Our of 
dinary yield is from 20 to 3 
bushels. 

Wishing Baynes Soil Improve 
success, 


O. S. West, Paullina, Obrie 
Co., Iowa, in the northwest par 
of the state. He states, there i 
no winter wheat raised in his sec 
tion. Having lived there for 4 
years and has only seen in tha 
time but two or three field: 
Years ago it was tried and yielde: 
fairly well but the party has sow: 
none since. The main crops ar 
corn, oats, with clover for ha 
and pasture. Corn this year is | 
fair crop, in fact better than i 
sections farther south or east ii 
Iowa. He reports his 225 head o 
pure bred Duroc pigs comin; 
along fine and one of the bes 
average bunches he has eve 
raised of the real utility hogs 
Evergreen Park Farm is note¢ 
for its princely palatial residence 
crimson herd of Durocs ane 
Rhode Island Red chickens. 


FIGURING BASE 


In a survey made by the Uni 
versity of Illinois including 22: 
farm records of one year each, i 
was found that the averag 
amount of manure recovered an 
nually was 6.6 tons for each dairy} 
cow, and 5.45 tons for each of the 
work animal units maintained or 
these farms. Thus thirty dairy 
cattle units per 100 acres of till. 
able land would be necessary te 
manure at the rate of eight tons 
per acre in a four-year rotation. © 
IMPORTANT | ANNOUNCE 
MENT—SEE PAGE 9 @ 
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It is evident that a program for 
1 improvement must include 
> conservation of farm manures 
d the addition of such fertilizer 
iterials which are being lost 
ym the farm as will prove profit- 
le. For example, at the Ohio 
ition an average increase over 
period of years, of 72 bushels 
corn, 33 bushels of wheat, and 
100 pounds of clover hay has 
en obtained from a ton of acid 
osphate used with manure. 


ARM OWNING EMOTION 


A young lad living upon a 
noted farm all his life, until 16 
ars of age, obedient, industrious 
d only child of his loving par- 
ts, well schooled through high 
hool; upon their purchase of a 
jall farm, says with highly 
rought up feeling: “Mother, its 
vely to have our own farm.” 
qe ownership, causes a heartfelt 
iotion that is sublimely and 
yfully elating. 

The natural effect of being a 
eeholder, is for any good per- 
in to become a better and 
eater citizen. May we not 
tive to increase the number of 
tm owners. 


UNITED STATES NOW 
WASTING FERTILITY 


The following comparison 
aces the United States at a 
sadvantage so far as agricul- 
ral efficiency is concerned. Al- 
ough our country is fifteen 
mes as large as Germany, we 
oduce only the same amount of 
irley! and not quite twice as 
uch oats. Germany produces 
x times as many potatoes and 
relve times as much rice. When 
e war broke out, Germany had 
900,000 farms, averaging 15 
‘res, and we had 6,340,000 farms, 
reraging 138 acres. These Ger- 
an farms produced 40 per cent 
ore wheat, rye, barley, oats 
id potatoes, taken together, than 
e produced. Within the last 
lirty years, Germany has in- 
‘eased her per-acre yield of rye 
om 15 to 29 bushels, while the 
‘nited States increased only from 
| to 16; Germany increased her 
sre yield of wheat from 19 to 30 
ishels, the United States from 
3 to 15 bushels; Germany in- 
eased the yield of barley from 
tto 39 bushels, the United States 
om 24 to 24.3 bushels; Germany 
creased per-acre yield of oats 
‘om 31 to 59 bushels, the United 
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States from 28 to 30 bushels; 
Germany increased the yield of 
potatoes from 115 to 208 bushels, 
the United States from 98 to 100 
bushels... Germany has an area 
equal to the three states, Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Missouri, and 
under normal conditions produces 
88 per cent of her food require- 
ments. With a population a little 
over half as large as the popula- 
tion of the United States and with 
only one-fifteenth the land area, 
Germany shows an agricultural 
efficiency about six times that of 
the United States. 


From Chas. H. MacDowell’s 
address before American Chem- 
ical Society. 


MILO-MAIZE 


One of our subscribers from 
Collinsville, Ill., asks for informa- 
tion into the methods of planting 
and cultivating Milo-Maize. Prof. 
W. L. Burlison of the Agronomy 
Dept. of Colllege of Agriculture 
of Urbana, Ill., answers his in- 
quiry as follows: 

Milo-Maize is planted on any 
good type of land. The soil iS 
prepared just as land would be 
prepared for our great staple 
Indian Corn. The crop is usually 
planted at the time, or very soon 
after, corn is planted. In Central 
and Southern Illinois from around 
May 10 to 30 would be considered 
quite satisfactory. Milo-Maize 
is planted just about as we plant 
corn, in rows three or three and 
one-half feet apart. If for hay, 
it is well to distribute the seed 
so that we may have a plant every 
two or three inches. If for seed, 
planting should be done so that 
there will be one plant each six 
to eight inches. The amount of 
seed varies somewhat but three 
or four pounds will be found suff- 
cient. Most of our ordinary corn 
planters will plant Milo-Maize 
seed if a special plate is provided. 
Some have preferred to seed Milo- 
Maize with the common grain 
drill, stopping up the right num- 
mer of holes to distribute the rows 
about every three feet. There is 
nothing unusual about the culti- 
vation of Milo-Maize. It is 
handled just as corn is handled. 
It is necessary to exercise more 
care than with corn because the 
plants are very small, The crop 
can be cut with the corn binder 
or cut with the corn knife, just 
as common corn is put up. There 
are specially designed machines 
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for removing the heads from Milo- 
Maize, especially the kind with 
the straight neck. Threshing is 
accomplished with the ordinary 
threshing machine. The yield of 
this crop might well be expected 
to run from 15 to 35 bushels 
around Collinsville, Illinois. 


GREETS A PIONEER 


Fred E. Barnes of the Colorado 
Agricultural College and Experi- 
mént Station says: “We have 
read the October issue of your 
magazine through with much in- 
terest. I find it is clean, snappy 
and inspirational and as far as I 
know is a pioneer in a field that 
has been discovered and filed on 
by no other publication. 

“T congratulate the editor for 
his discernment, and for his cour- 
age in leaving the old and well 
established beaten paths and strik- 
ing out in a field where none 
have gone before. You are 83 
years YOUNG!” 


READ THE BIG PRIZE OFFER 
ON PAGE 9 OF THIS ISSUE 


We show our unlimited con- 
fidence in Profit-Maker Worm 
Capsules and in all hog breed- 
ers by offering to send, without 
one cent down, enough capsules 
to rid your hogs of worms. 


You pay only when you see 
Profit-Maker Capsules produce 
the results we claim. 


PROFIT-MAKER 
Worm Capsules 


have been used for years by veterina- 
rians, county agents and thousands 
of big breeders as the quickest,surest, 
easiest and cheapest worm expeller. 
You need but one capsule for each 
50 1b. pig. Millions used every season. 
Hundreds of unsolicited testimonials. 


Try these capsules at our risk. Send 
coupon below today. If you need in- 
struments include $1.50,in any form, 
for cost to us of automatic repeating 
capsule gun and jaw spreader. 


Send-No-Money Coupon 


BREEDERS SUPPLY COMPANY, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Dept. A 


Gentlemen: Send me, all charges prepaid, -...-.-.-.----.-- 
Profit-Maker Worm Capsules, which I will give accord- 
ing to directions and report results promptly to you. If 
results are what you claim, I will pay 5 cents apiece for 
the capsules within 10 days. If they do not produce 
the results you claim, the charge will be cancelled. 
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Date 
Chicago, Ill. 
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American Farm Bureau Federation New 


Arthur E. Mealiff, Mgr., Farm Bureau Office 
98 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois , i 


NATION-WIDE WHEAT OR- 
GANIZATION FORMED 


Group Meet in Chicago and Draw 
Up Plans for National 
Co-op 


Plans for a nation-wide organ- 
ization of wheat growers into 
standard commodity co-operative 
marketing associations were 
launched Monday, October 8, at 
a conference of farm leaders held 
in the Drake Hotel, Chicago. The 
plans, as finally adopted, call for 
the organization of state market- 
ing associations along lines 
similar to the cotton and tobacco 
co-operatives and to the wheat 
marketing associations in the 
northwestern and southwestern 
states. A National Advisory Com- 
mittee was created to work out 
the details of the plan and to as- 
sist the several states in organ- 
ization work, 

The movement, which resulted 
in Monday’s conference, was orig- 
inated by national farm leaders 
who have been closely identifled 
with successful co-operative mar- 
keting movements in the United 
States, including Judge Robert 
Bingham of Louisville, Ky., who 
led the movement for the organi- 
zation of the tobacco growers; 
Aaron Sapiro, nationally known 
co-operative marketing expert; 
Walton Peteet of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and 
others. 

The call for the meeting was 
sent out by Judge Bingham and 
was addressed to limited number 
of men who had been identified 
with the organized co-operative 
movement, and other men of na- 
tional standing who are known to 
be advocates of co-operative mar- 
keting. Among those present 
were: Judge Robert Bingham, of 
Louisville, Ky.; Wm. H. Settle, 
president of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Federation; Ex-Governor 
Frank O. Lowden of Illinois; 
Walton Peteet of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation; Dan A. 
Wallace, St. Paul, Minn.: Geo. 
C. Jewett and Geo. A. Davis of 
the American Wheat Growers’ 
Associated ; Carl Williams of Ok- 
lahoma; J. C. Chappelle of Kan- 
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sas ; Alexander Legge of Chicago; 
Bernard Baruch of New York; C. 
V. Gregory of Chicago; Aaron 
Sapiro of Chicago. 

Among the visitors at the con- 
ference were: Eugene Meyer, Jr., 
managing director of the War 
Finance Corporation; Frank W. 
Mondell of the War Finance 
Corporation; H. S. Yohe of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

It was the unanimous judgment 
of the conference that the only 
permanent solution of the wheat 
marketing problem of American 
farmers was to organize co-opera- 
tive marketing associations which 
could control the flow of wheat to 
market and by proper financing 
and merchandising methods sta- 
bilize the price at levels which 
will return profit to the growers. 
Mr. Sapiro reported the progress 
of similar organization work in 
Canada and Australia. Eugene 
Meyer, of the War Finance Cor- 


poration, stated that as the result | 


of his experiences with the cotton 
and tobacco co-operatives and a 
careful study at first hand of con- 
ditions in Europe, he was con- 
vinced that co-operative market- 
ing could be successfully applied 
to wheat and that only through 
such organization could the dis- 
tress of wheat growers be re- 
lieved. 

He pledged the support of the 
War Finance Corporation to the 
organization movement and as- 
sured the conference that the na- 
tional administration was in en- 
tire sympathy with the movement 
and that without desiring to di- 
rect or control it he pledged the 
support of himself and his De- 
partment. Mr. Mondell assured 
the conference that their work 
would have the approval of Pres- 
ident Coolidge and the national 
administration. Mr. Peteet, speak- 
ing for the American Farm Bu- 
reau. Federation, pledged the co- 
operation and support of the Farm 
Bureau. Mr. Jewett, representing 
nine northwestern co-operative 
wheat marketing organizations, 
pledged their support. 

An Executive Committee was 
formed, consisting of Ex-Govy- 
ernor Frank O. Lowden, chair- 
man; Robert Bingham of Louis- 
ville, Ky.; W.-H. Settle of Tn- 


_Signified Intention of. Ta 
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diana; George C. Jewett of [ 
nesota; Carl Williams of Ok 
homa; Dan Wallace of Min 
sota; Senator Arthur Capper 
Kansas. A special pe aa 


Mr. Sapiro and Mr. Peteet 
the General Committee will me 
the directors of the Americ; 
Wheat Growers Associated — 
Denver, Colo., on October 30, 
work out the relations with t 
northwestern wheat co-operative 

Aaron Sapiro was employed | 
counsel and will write the ma 
keting contract which will i 
tendered to state organizati 
committees,’ a 

Another meeting of the Exe 
utive Committee will be held | 
an early date to map out ee | 
an intensive campaign in the it 
portant wheat growing states du 
ing the approaching winter at 
spring. According to the plat 
approved, each state will dire 
its own campaign, with the gel 
eral approval and support of | 
National Committee. | 


FEDERATION COMMITTE 
OUTLINES LEGISLATION 


ve 
EL al 
aa | 


Referendum Before Con- _ 
gress Convenes a 


si 


ee: 


x 

Members of the Legislatiy 
Committee of the American Fart 
Bureau Federation lunched wi 
President Coolidge, October | 
and discussed in detail with th 
President the Farm bureau’s leg 
islative program for the next sé 
sion of Congress. Representin 
the farm bureau were O. E. Brac 
fute, president, General E. F 
Wood, Kentucky, Frank Ap} 
New Jersey, W. G. Jamison, Co. 
orado, and Edward B. Reid, as 
sistant Washington representé 
tive. La 
The legislative program, as vu 


‘ember, 1923 


d to President Coolidge, re- 
sted itself to: eight general 
its, the farm bureau represen- 
ves assuring the President 
- it was not the purpose of the 
eration to develop a long, in- 
ved program, or to interest it- 
‘in things not directly affect- 
farm interests. 

m certain points the commit- 
held open their opinion and 
cated that a referendum would 
taken of the entire farm bu- 
1 membership, so that the 
a bureau legislative program 
ald accurately reflect the true 
a of the membership. 


The Eight Points 


Truth-in-Fabric. 

Insist goods to be labeled 
showing percentage of vir- 
gin wool. 

Muscle Shoals. 

Favors original Ford offer 
and amortization plan. 

Price Fixing. 

Oppose governmental price 
fixing. 

_ Immigration. 

Favors further restriction. 

| Merchant Marine. 
Want Merchant 
without subsidy. 

Consolidation of Railroads. 
Decision held _ pending 
referendum. 

_ Taxation. 

Opposes sales tax. 

Crop Insurance. 

Desires government to in- 

vestigate. 


Marine 


OWARD ON THE OUT- 
LOOK 


|. R. Howard, former president 
“the American Farm Bureau 
deration, in his instructive talk 
farmers, closed his forceful 
alysis of the agricultural sit- 
tion as follows: 
“What is the limiting factor 
day in American agriculture? 
me say it is soil fertility and 
t since our productive public 
main is gone, it is doubly im- 
rtant to maintain fertility in 
rapidly in- 
Others say 


ther too much restricted in his 
‘orts or has to make too great 
e of credit. 

“Still others will tell you that 
e greatest need on the farms to- 
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day is labor, steady, intelligent 
workmen, caring for the live- 
stock and running the more and 
more complicated machinery in 
season and out. 

“But ’tis none of these. The 
limiting factor in American agri- 
culture is, and probably always 
will be, price. 

“Give us the price for our prod- 
ucts and we will get the labor 
which will create the capital, 
which, after all, is but accumu- 
lated labor. With the labor and 
the capital we will maintain the 
fertility of our fields and the qual- 
ity of our herds. And remember, 
by price we mean not dollars and 
cents, but that balance of values 
that will take a full load to town 
and bring a full load home.” 


MANURE NOT SUFFICIENT 
IN ITSELF 


In the Kansas City Weekly Star 
a Missouri contributor states that 
“Manure is the only complete fer- 
tilizer’’ and further that “The old 
fogy supposition still taught by 
some that by feeding crops to ani- 
mals we lose from 15 to 40 per 
cent of the fertility, is untenable. 
To that theory is due the belief 
that manure is not a complete fer- 
tilizer. Fertilizers can be profita- 
bly used with manure when soils 
are deficient in certain elements of 
fertility.” 

By way of correction, Dr. H. J. 
Waters makes the following brief, 
clear and concise statement of the 
value and limitations of manure: 
“The idea set out by the writer 
that ‘what has produced one crop 
will produce another’ seems sound 
enough, but as a practical fact, 
barnyard manure does not contain 
all the food the plant has taken 
from the soil. A part of the min- 
erals which fed the plants has been 
withdrawn by the animals which 
consumed the plants and has gone 
into growth, milk, wool, bone or 
feathers. 

“Tt is true that barnyard manure 
contains all the elements required 
for the growth of plants, but sel- 
dom in the right proportion to pro- 
duce the largest yield of crops. An 
experiment at the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station covering a period of 
fourteen years shows that when 
fifty pounds of acid phosphate is 
added to one ton of barnyard ma- 
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nure, the profit, after paying for 
the fertilizer, is twice as great as 
from the use of the manure) with+ 
out the phosphate! | These results 
were. obtained, of course, on land 
that was short of phosphorus, as 
are most Missouri soils that have 
been cultivated for many years. 


“Tt is also incorrect to say that 
the mineral elements contained in 
the plant are practically all found 
in the manure. Fully one-fourth 
of the phosphorus contained in the 
plant is removed by animals. It is 
for this reason that the practice 
of re-enforcing manure with phos- 
phates has been so profitable in 
most places where it has _ been 
tried. 

“All of this does not mean that 
barnyard manure is not the best 
fertilizer on the farm, but as a 
rule there isn’t enough manure 
produced to meet the needs of the 
farm, and because of this fact 
green manure crops should be 
grown to supplement barnyard ma- 
nure. In many cases it will pay to 
add a reasonable amount of com- 
mercial fertilizer of the right sort. 
Phosphates will pay their way on 
most soils, especially for wheat. 


“Prosperity on the modern farm 
has been built on just these: Right 
use of fertilizer and barn manures, 
proper tillage, good seed, crop ro- 
tation, drainage and_ liming.”’— 
Pennsylvania Farmer. 


TWO FOR ONE 


Thru an advantageous arrangement 
with the 


AMERICAN SWINEHERD 


The Pioneer Poland China Paper 


We are now able to offer it and 


_ BAYNES’ 
SOIL IMPROVER 


A magazine devoted to 
Soil Management 


BOTH FOR ONE YEAR 
FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Fill the coupon, pin a dollar bill to 
it, and mail today. 


Name 


Town State Route 


Yee 
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JUDGED, BY EXPERIMENT 


Manure and acid phosphate for 
15 years; made an average yield 
of 71 bushels of corn an acre, and 
27 bushels of wheat an acre, and 
5,400 pounds of clover. With 
manure only, the yields were 59 
bushels of corn, 21 bushels of 
wheat and 4,300 pounds of clov- 
er. This was made by an Ohio 
Agriculture Experiment Station. 
And from this they announced 
that in live stock farming, the 
commercial fertilizer purchased 
may be limited to phosphates. 

The Illinois Experiment Sta- 
tion found that during four years 
the value of the produce from the 
land receiving phosphorus was 
twice as great as that from the 
untreated land. Also the fact 
that where phosphorus is defi- 
cient in the soil it must be ap- 
plied in order to increase and 
permanently maintain fertility or 
productive power. At moderate 
prices either bone meal, acid 
phosphate, or fine ground nat- 
ural rock phosphate may be used 
with profit. 

It is determined that the man- 
ure spreader is one of the most 
beneficial and helpful implements 
used on the farm. Besides re- 
lieving the farmer of hard work, 
the spreading is done so much 
evener and systematically, it is a 
profitable investment. 


FERTILIZE TO FIGHT THE 
HESSIAN FLY 


“A second measure for meeting 
the attack of the Hessian Fly, as 
mentioned above, is to fertilize the 
crop well. A _ balanced fertilizer 
or one containing a large amount 
of nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
will give it a vigorous growth and 
the greatest amount of stooling. 
During the following Spring, when 
the young maggot is living on the 
young wheat stems, heavy applica- 
tion of fertilizers will increase the 
number of stems sent out by the 
plant and in that way lessen the 
injury of the fly. The vigorous 
growth of the stems themselves 
make a stiffer straw and larger 
stem which enables them to with- 
stand the attack of the pest.”—-New 
Jersey Agriculture. 


If you want to help a good 
cause turn to page 9 and to page 
2 and introduce the matter to 
your neighbor who will thank 
you for same and you can earn 
a prize. 
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WINTER CARE OF THE 
FARM MACHINERY 


The time will soon be at hand 
when the major portion of the 
farm machinery will be laid up for 
the winter, and it is a matter of 
considerable importance as_ to 
whether this expensive equipment 
will be well cared for, or left out 
in the weather until next Spring. 

All machinery should be housed 
for the winter, and besides this 
there should be a thorough inspec- 
tion given each machine before it is 
put away. All broken parts should 
be noted and repairs ordered now, 
so that there will be no delay when 
the machine is again needed. All 
bearings and working parts should 
be well cleaned and then oiled to 
prevent rusting. All loose bolts 
should be drawn up tight, and 
minor repairs made at once. 

If it is impossible to house the 
machinery, precaution should be 
taken against undue exposure to 
the elements. Machines should be 
well covered with a canvas, after 
being oiled, or a wood frame cov- 
ered with tar paper provided to 
cover the working parts. 

A little care at this time will do 
away with a great deal of trouble 
in starting out next season. 

The agricultural engineering de- 
partment of the Agriculture Ex- 
tension Service, University of Mis- 
souri, has blueprints of two very 
serviceable types of implement 
sheds. These blueprints are listed 
as C-27 and C-56, and may be had 
for 10 cents each. Address the 
Mailing Room, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Missouri, Col- 
umbia. 


THE SOIL’S SUPERIORITY 


The late Dr, Cyril G. Hopkins pro- 
nounced it necessary that every 
farmer should recognize that the pri- 
mary basis of general prosperity is the 
SOIL, from which are produced, di- 
ectly or indirectly, the principal sup- 
plies of food, clothing, and fuel re- 
quired by: most of the people. 


I. C. R. R. KILLS WEEDS 


The Illinois Central railroad 
destroys the weeds and unsightly 
growths along their tracks help- 
ing the view, and being beneficial 
to the adjoining farm land where 
the seeds are liable to be blown 
if allowed to ripen. The railroad 
people can take pride as well as 
their passengers in the better 
dress given the road and the 
weeds decrease each year. 
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The weed killer consists of 
arsenic and caustic soda sol 
diluted before spraying. 

This solution is sprayed on { 
ballast section and is absorbe 
the weeds, which dry up an 
killed, the effect being similar 
that of heavy frost. 4 

The sprinkling train is ope 
at fifteen miles an hour, cov 
the territory quickly and im 
ing the appearance of the 
In addition to the economy, 
tion labor, which is normally 
for cutting weeds, is release 
other service. 

On a big railroad the cutti 
weeds is one of the largest | 
penses from which no direct 
fit is derived. A weedy 
presents a dirty appearance 
interferes with the opération 
trains. 


BIG GYPSUM ORDER 


tinues to show a large increa 
According to President §S 
Avery no recession has bee 
perienced, even during July 
August, when there was a no 
able slackening in other lin 
business. 

“Improvement in our bus 
has been steady and_ st 
throughout the year,” said 
Avery. “This, of course, has 
due to the revival of the buil 
industry all over the country. 
though we looked for some r 


be nothing in sight to preve 
continuance of the present 
business,” 


KEEP IN MIND 


Good seed corn will bring 
good price and be in big dema 
next spring. 4 


Missouri is welcoming bro 
corn, as an agricultural prod 
by Secretary Mayes as a pro’ 
able crop. There are 39 broo 
factories in Kansas City and 6 
warehouse with a capacity f 
600 cars for this year’s storag 
Missouri will show the whe 
farmers how to diversify. — 


CHANCE 


May—‘‘How did you chance to 
your second husband?” 

Mary—“Oh, just by accident. H 
Lever my first husband with h 
car. 


vember, 1923 


(Continued from page 4) 
LESSON 6 
LIMING LAND 


Nothing was said in Lesson 
bout the soil conditions best 
ed for the life and work of 
' valuable legume bacteria. 
sse bacteria, like the decay 
teria which make plant food 
ilable, can work well only 
»n the soil is loose and moist 

not too cold. There is an- 
ar condition which most leg- 
* bacteria and, to a less ex- 
t decay bacteria demand, and 
tis that the soil be free from 
rness or acidity. Many soils 
<entucky, are sufficiently acid 
ceep the legume bacteria from 
1g their best work. 
, There are a number of sub- 
ices or compounds with a sour 
e which are called acids. The 
r taste of vinegar is due to the 
sence of one of these. There 
‘a number of other compounds, 
hout this sour taste which are 
ed bases. Limestone rock is 
ommon example. When an 
| and a base are mixed to- 
fer,. chemical action takes 
te between the two which 
nges both and forms a new 
‘pound with no acid proper- 
‘at all. 
Acid soils are due to the 
sence of acids or of acid form- 
“substances in them and to 
‘absence of bases. 
_ In very wet, undrained 
s, the decay of organic matter 
ites acids, but on well drained 
§ this does not happen. The 
dition of the acid upland soils 
sentucky is due mainly to acid 
‘erals which have been left be- 
d from the old rocks and be- 
Se bases present originally 
e been leached out in the 
(nage waters. 

To get rid of the acid con- 
on of soils, it is necessary only 
idd some basic material. The 
i¢ materials most commonly 
d for this purpose are the cal- 
n compounds; calcium carbon- 
‘or ground limestone; calcium 
de or burned stone or kiln 
2; and calcium hydroxide 
-water-slaked or hydrated 
2. Not all calcium compounds 
basic. Calcium sulfate, com- 
aly called gypsum or land 
ster, is not basic, and does not 
rect acidity. The application 
some basic compound to neu- 
ize soil acidity is called lim- 
land. 

The bluegrass soils of Ken- 
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tucky and also a considerable belt 
of soils in western Kentucky 
were formed from limestone rocks 
originally and hence would not 
be expected to be very acid, but 
in time the surface soils of even 
limestone regions become acid, 
because the limestone slowly goes 
into solution in, the soil water 
and is leached down through the 
soil and lost. Some of the sur- 
face soils in the limestone regions 
of Kentucky have thus become 
acid. Outside of the limestone 
regions nearly all the upland soils 
of the state are acid. Gray bot- 
tom land soils also may be acid 
to an injurious extent. 

7. Liming land, by helping the 
work of the decay bacteria and 
thus by increasing the amount of 
available plant food, especially of 
nitrogen, helps the growth of all 
crops—non-legume crops such as 
corn, wheat and timothy, as well 
as legume crops—for a time di- 
rectly. It is probably, however, 
that on most soils, for most crops, 
liming supplies no limiting plant 
food. Lime compounds, it is true, 
do contain the plant food, cal- 
cium, but it is*believed that even 
on acid soils there is sufficient cal- 
cium in non-basic form for use as 
plant food. The important thing 
we do know very certainly is that 
liming acid soils helps very much 
to grow more and larger legume 
crops and thus to add to the small 
supply of nitrogen in our soils. 
It is clear, therefore, that to get 
the best results from liming, leg- 
ume crops must be grown and 
added directly or indirectly to the 
soil, The liming of land without 
the growth of legume crops, if 
kept up long enough, will finally 
result in making soils poorer 
rather than better. 

8. Not all the different leg- 
umes are injured to the same ex- 
tent by soil acidity. Alfalfa and 
sweet clover are injured the most, 
and will not do well even when 
the soils are only slightly acid. 
All the clovers are fairly sensi- 
tive to soil acidity, but will do 
very well when there is only a 
small amount of soil acidity. 
Soybeans are a little less sensi- 
tive yet, and cowpeas get along 
about as well when the soils are 
not extremely acid as they do in 
soils free from acidity. 

9. The growth of alfalfa or 
sweet clover should not be at- 
tempted anywhere in the state 
without liming unless limestone 
fragments are known to be pres- 
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ent in the surface soil. Prac- 
tically all the upland soils of the 
state outside of the bluegrass re- 
gion should be limed for the clov- 
ers and for’ soybeans, Hardly 
any of the soils of Kentucky are 
acid enough to need liming for 
cowpeas. 

10. In addition to this general 
information,\a farmer can judge 
fairly well as to whether his soil 
is acid or not by the growth of 
plants. Where the clovers make 
only a poor growth, and where 
such weeds as horseweed or 
sheepsorrel, become numerous, 
liming is needed. Blue Litmus 
paper, which can be procured 
from druggists, is also very often 
used to tell whether land is acid 
or not. A piece of the blue Lit- 
mus paper should turn pink if 
pressed between two parts of 
moist acid soil and left for about 
thirty minutes. If the soil is not 
acid, no change in color will take 
place. The presence of limestene 
in soil can be told by the addi- 
tion of hydrochloric acid (com- 
monly called muriatic acid) to the 
soil. If limestone is present, 
there will be a bubbling or ef- 
fervesence. In chemical labora- 
tories it can be told not only 
whether soils are acid or not, but 
if acid, how much _ limestone 
should be added to make them 
sweet. 


11, Of the three basic calcium 
materials—burned lime, water- 
slaked lime and ground limestone 
—the last is the one most often 
used to correct soil acidity and 
under most conditions the best 
one, since it is the cheapest and 
least disagreeable to handle. 
However, ground limestone is 
more bulkv than the other ma- 
terials. In neutralizing value, 56 
pounds of burned lime equals 74 
pounds of water-slaked lime, and 
equals 100 pounds of ground lime- 
stone. _Where there is a very 
long haul, it might pay to buy the 
burned lime, since one pound of 
it goes almost as far in neutraliz- 
ing value as two pounds of 
ground limestone. It depends 
mainly on which can be applied 
the cheaper per equal neutraliz- 
ing value. It should be remem- 
bered that water-slaked lime, as 
compared with burned lime, con- 
tains 18 useless pounds of water 
in every 74 pounds of material 
to pay freight on and to haul. 
Air-slaked lime is between water- 
slaked lime and ground limestone 
in composition, but is finer than 
the latter. 
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12. Ground limestone for use 
on land should be fine enough so 
that most of it will go through a 
10-mesh sieve (10 meshes to the 
linear inch, or 100 opening per 
square inch), and so that 40 per 
cent of it will go through a 60- 
mesh sieve. 

13. Ground limestone can be 
applied at any time in the rota- 
tion. It is very often applied in 
the fall to plowed land which is 
to go into wheat and to be seeded 
to clover the following spring, 


but any other time will do about 


as well. 

14. Best results will be ob- 
tained by the use of about two 
tons per acre at the first applica- 
tion and one ton every four years 
thereafter. Less than a ton is 
not to be recommended. Lime- 
stone leaches out of soils at the 
rate of 300 to 500 pounds per 
year, and it is therefore necessary 
to keep applying it. For alfalfa 
and sweet ¢lover it is. better to 
apply as much as four tons per 
acre at the first application. It 
can be spread best by the use of 
a limestone spreader. (Spreaders 
can be purchased through most 
implement dealers). (igomall 
amounts can be spread in other 
ways. Where the largest im- 
mediate results are wanted, it 
should be applied after plowing 
and worked into the surface soil. 
Otherwise there is no objection 
to applying before plowing. 

15. Ground limestone costs at 
present in Kentucky from $1 to 
$2 per ton on cars at the quarry. 
It is sometimes cheaper to get 
ground limestone by the use of 
small portable crushing outfits on 
the farm. 

Questions for study: What are 
sour soils? 3 and 4. Why are 
they not good farming soils? 1. 
What part of the soils of Ken- 
tucky are acid? 6. What are the 
materials used for correcting soil 
acidity? 5. Which is most often 
used and why? 11. How much 
should be used? 14. When and 
how should it be applied? 13 and 
14. If liming is to pay, what else 
must be done? 


INFINITESIMAL START 


He—“When I began business 
on my own account I[ had nothing 
but my brains.” 

She—“That was indeed a small 
beginning.” — Boston Evening 
Transcript. 
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TO KILL GRAIN WEEVIL 


The Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture quotes Dr. Leonard 
Haseman, entomogist of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Experi- 
ment Station on two methods of 
killing and controlling grain wee- 
vil, particularly in wheat, as fol- 
lows: 

Carbon bisulphide is recom- 
mended for ordinary farm and 
home use in fumigating wheat, 
other grains and beans. 

To fumigate, use a commercial 
grade of carbon bisulphide if it 
can be secured, as it is cheaper. 
Select a day when the tempera- 
ture is 70 degrees or higher. 


For the average wheat bin use 
about one pound to each 100 
cubic feet of bin space or roughly 
for each 100 bushels of grain. In 
more open bins or cribs increase 
the dosage to three or more 
pounds. 


The best results cannot be se- 
cured in an open, well ventilated 
corn crib since the gas escapes 
too rapidly. Spread old sacks or 
tags over the surface of the grain 
and ‘sprinkle the liquid on these. 
These fumes will thus form more 
rapidly and being heavier than 
air they settle down through the 
grain, destroying the pests. Keep 


fire away as the fumes are explo-. 


Sive, 

Since this chemical is explosive, 
it cannot safely be used in ele- 
vators and warehouses where 
danger of carelessly handled 
matches must be taken into con- 
sideration. 


Insurance organizations in 
some instances refuse to insure 
elevators and mills in which car- 
bon bisulphide is used to ‘kill 
weevils. Therefore, the only 
thing that grain dealers and farm- 
ers’ elevator associations can do 
is to leave carbon  bisulphide 
alone and probably turn to car- 
bon tetrachloride which is not ex- 
plosive. This chemical must be 
used at double the dosage of car- 
bon bisulphide. 
‘For the farm grain bins the 
recommendation is carbon bisul- 
phide, because it is both cheaper 
as a fumigant and better. The 
farmer can be trusted to guard 
against bringing fire near his 
building during fumigation.—Mo. 
Clip-Sheet. 


READ THE BIG CASH OFFER 
ON PAGE 9 OF THIS ISSUB 
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GREEN MANURE ANCIE 
MEANS OF IMPROVIN 
SOIL 


Green manuring—plowing u1 
green crops—as a means of 
improvement, although it has 1 
emphasized in recent years, 
hardly be called a new discoy 
says the United States Departn 
of Agriculture. It is really on 
the oldest methods. Crops for 
purpose were used by the ancie 
the Romans using lupines, wl 
were sown in September - 
turned under in May for the b 
fit of the following crop. 2 

In Germany the use of lup 
began in the middle of the n 
teenth century and has proved 
important factor in reclaiming 


sandy lands of parts of Prussia 


England legumes and other pk 
are commonly used; in India 
Japan the farmers gather gt 
plants of many kinds, someti 
even cutting twigs from the t1 


_and carrying them to the rice fie 


In the United States the use 
special green manure crops is m 
more general in the South thar 
the North. Under irrigation t 
play an important part in orch 
culture in the West, but not un 
dry farming conditions.—U. 
Agri. Dept. a 


; { 

James Gibb, Biggsville, Ilin 
encloses Post Office Order 
$1.00 for five years subscriptior 
“BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVE 
and premium 74-page boo 
“Feeding Dairy Cows,” he kne 
a good bargain at first sight. 


Pick up an easy cash priz 
will be like picking ripe strawh 
ries that were awaiting for } 
See pages two and nine. 


CREDIT PRETTY GO 


Grace—“Oh, Mr. Nocoy 
How lovely of you to bring. 
these beautiful flowers! f 
Sweet they are, and how fre 
I do believe there is a little 
on them yet!” q 

Nocoyne—*W—well, yes, #] 
is; but I’ll pay it tomorrow? 


WORDS WORTH WHIL 


Greene—“Did you ever hear an 
er-dinner speech that was really w 
while?” 

_Dean—“Only once. Last ni 
dined with an old acquaintanc 
he said: ‘Waiter, bring me 1 
check.’”—American Legion Week 
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THE SOIL 


he soil produces the dress that 
ies the earth with the green 
s, the golden grain, the luscious 
:, the rich foliage. To enable 
» keep up the production it is 
‘ssary to feed it the nitrogen, 
sphorus and potassium and 
soil, digest and assimilate 
e elements by natural process, 
produces its wonderful work. 


INGS FARMERS SHOULD 
[OW—NITROGEN FROM 
IGUMES PURE VELVET 


P. Clark, Extension Agrono- 
, gives for the benefit of 
vers the following lecture on 
subject of green manure: 
n growing a crop for green 
ure some consideration must 
riven as to where the plants 
re the material from which 
plant fiber is built up. 
n the case of sorghum or rye 
vn for green manure, almost 
entire plant is secured from 
erial already in the soil. The 
* elements the plant secures 
1 the air is the carbon diox- 

Therefore, since the plant 
res nothing from outside the 
it cannot return any surplus 
lity to the soil. 
Che soil is the nation’s bank, 
all those who are drawing on 
fertility of the soil must see 
t that the fertility is main- 
ed or increased, if the high 
‘returns are to be continued. 
zhum or rye, when plowed 
er as’ a green manure, im- 
res the physical condition of 
soil through the beneficial ef- 
§ of humus (which is partially 
lyed organic matter). This 
tus makes plant food already 
the soil more available, in- 
ses the water-holding capac- 
and opens the soil so that air 
_ Toots can penetrate more 


q 


legumes are plowed 
er for green manure they of- 
‘increase the amount of plant 
| available. This increase is 
ely nitrogen. Different le- 
1es have the following nitro- 
content per ton (this includes 
roots as well as tops): © 


RN TO PAGE 9—IT MAY 
BE MONEY IN YOUR 
POCKET 


er as 21 pounds 
Oe 12 pounds — 
Mee eee... 15 pounds 
Wpeas..........- 16 pounds 
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“Four tons of green cowpeas is 
about as large a crop as one could 
expect under average conditions 
in Arizona. These four tons with 
the roots contain 48 pounds of 
nitrogen. Of this 48 pounds, 
probably from one-third to two- 
thirds, or 16 to 32 pounds, come 
from the air. Theoretically, a 
crop of cowpeas when turned un- 
der as a green manure puts back 
from 16 to 32 pounds more nitro- 
gen than it secures from the soil. 
This is clear ‘velvet’ so to speak. 

“Since legumes secure nothing 
except the nitrogen from the air, 
they add nothing more than 
nitrogen to the soil. 

“Humus is needed in any soil. 
Commercial fertilizer will not 
supply the much needed humus. 
The south is and for years has 
been using commercial fertilizer, 
but their cotton crop is not in- 
creasing in acre yields. Green 
manures are a big help, but do 
not fill the need entirely. We 
must plan and follow a diversi- 
fied farming system, using live 
stock and green manure as well 
as cash crops.” 


AN URGENT NEED FILLED 


R. H. McCown, Kirksville, Ky., 
in subscribing for “Baynes’ Soil 
Improver” says: I congratulate 
you upon publishing a magazine 
for which there is such an urgent 
need today, covering a field so 
technical in a most comprehen- 
sive manner. With my best 
wishes for your success. 


A Chicago family motoring to 
their old home in Iowa passed a 
truck loaded with milk cans. Mary 
Ellen, a bright tot of eight sum- 
mers, in the front seat with her 
father, said: “Daddy, the milk 
bottles in Iowa are larger than they 
are in Chicago.” 


BAYNE’S SOIL IMPROVER 
STANDS FOR 


The soil improvement with big- 


ger yields. 
Pure bred livestock on all 
farms. 


Diversified farming, surer and 
greater income. 

Better fruit and vegetables. 

Better markets, co-operative. 

More land owners, recruited 
from renters. 

Good schools and roads. 

The farmer is entitled to a 
larger and more equitable share of 
what consumer pays. 
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Know the 
Facts 


Guesswork Does Not Pay 


Feeds and 
Feeding 


For 25 years the leading author- 
ity on care and feeding of live- 
stock. 


25th Anniversary Edition 


Now Ready 


The most useful book for breed- 
ers and farmers ever. published; 
substantially bound in _ cloth, 
fully illustrated. 


PRICE $4.50 
Postpaid 


Let the new “Feeds and Feed- 
ing” answer your feeding prob- 
lems. 


Scientific feeding is necessary 
for profits in stock feeding. 
Millions of dollars have been 
spent by the Experiment Sta- 
tions to find the most efficient 
methods of feeding and caring 
for stock. 


The new “Feeds and Feeding” 
gives you the results of all 
these investigations accurately, 
but in clear, simple language. 


For 25 years “Feeds and 
Feeding” has been the most 
used book on the desks of the 
authorities on stock farming. 
They need the book daily to 
answer questions on live stock 
feeding and management. 


Saves You Money 


You need this new edition of 
“Feeds and Feeding” to save 
you money. The past few 
years have brought forth won- 
derful discoveries in stock feed- 
ing. Unless you know about 
these discoveries, you can not 
feed your stock efficiently and 
make the most money. Even if 
you have an old edition of 
“Feeds and Feeding” you need 
the new book. 


Send for this valuable book to- 
day. Address 


BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER 
Webster Bldg., Chicago, III. 


FARM _ ADVISERS! 


ORGANIZE NEIGHBORHOOD CLUBS s 
to Study the Soil 


THE BEGINNER’S STUDY COURSE 


in Soil Management 


which started in the September issue of this magazine and will run each month & 
till early spring offers just the material you want for study and at a very low 7 
cost. A few evenings a month spent in intensive study of these problems will — 
show big results in future crops. 


SEND IN YOUR CLUBS NOW 
It Is Not Too Late 


We will date the subscription from the current month and send September and | 
October numbers containing the first lessons while 1000 copies last. 


Hurry—Don’t wait till the back numbers are all gone. 
KILL TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE. 


See contest offer on page 9 


BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER | 


The only monthly devoted exclusively to the care and feeding of your soil will be q 
sent to any address in the U.S. for one year, containing this valuable course | 


For Twenty-Five Cents 


IN COIN OR STAMPS 


The study course in itself is worth many times the cost. Don’t fail to enroll and : 
have your neighbors study with you. Send 25 cents in coin or stamps for one — 
year’s subscription or club of 8 for $1.00. Subscribe now, don’t miss a single copy. — 


Remember, this is the cheapest schooling on the expert handling of your soil — 
problems that can be had. If you send one dollar for 5 years’ subscription we — 
will give you a valuable 74 page booklet ‘‘Feeding Dairy Cows’’ as a premium. — 
If you are already a subscriber do your neighbors and friends a favor by telling | 
them of this big opportunity. Enlist today in the great army of Soil Improvers— : 
complete course for 25 cents. Write now. 3 4 


BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER, Chicago, III. 


327 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


Devoted to larger crop yields 
‘MAKE TWO BLADES GROW WHERE ONE NOW GROWS” 
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DEPENDS UPON THE FARM 


The Soil is the principal asset of the Farm, its worth or value is 
determined by its fertility, the key to its productiveness.... More and 
deeper thought and better care is now being giyen to improve and 
increase the yield of the Soil. The Agricultutah scientist. has revealed 
the working of nature’s law in feeding the soil that through a form 
of digestion supplies a plant growth in response and in accord with 
the feeding. 


Therefore, the dependence of the yield rests upon the fertility, 
which further depends upon the feed given as set forth by the scientist 
for the benefit of the farmer. 


‘The Farm, with a rich treasure of productive Soil, is the safest 
investment of all classes of property. 


It furnishes shelter and produces food for the farmer, his family 
and employees, as incidental to the marketable crop, which is the 
gain or dividend on the investment. 


To bring about the best results requires the practical use of the 
scientific knowledge developed from the Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations. 


With diligence and skill now readily obtainable, wonderful prog- 
ress and success in crop growing has been attained by the farmer. 
Yet, it must not be forgotten, the All Wise Creator is the sole con- 
troller of the rain, a crop producing necessity, to whom we should 
all feel grateful. 


Published monthly by JAS. BAYNES & CO., 327 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Iil. 


SUBSCRIPTION 25 CENTS A YEAR © 
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ORDER CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
MAKE FARMERS HAPPY 
For $1 you can make an appre- 

ciative gift to five farmers, with 

one year’s subscription to each 

of them of BAYNES’ SOIL IM- 

PROVER, a magazine approved 

by agricultural colleges, experi- 

ment stations, American Farm 

Bureau Federation and success- 

ful farmers in many states. 

Send ina dollar bill with names 
of five farmers with their post- 
office address you wish to com- 
pliment with the gifts. We will 
credit each of them with one 
year’s subscription for the maga- 
zine, and will send the person 
‘making the gifts, a. card to be 
mailed each subscriber, notifying 
them of the gift. 

For $2 you can contribute to 
the pleasure of ten farmers with 
each, one year’s subscription to 
BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER. 

For $5, any one can make 25 
farmers joyous; they are sure to 
be pleased upon the receipt of 
each month’s issue. 

The soil is the most important 
of the farm problems. It is the 
lifeblood of the farm. The success 
of every industry depends upon 


the production of the soil. This 
is the era of soil studies. The 
BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER 
is right in style. The parties mak- 
ing these gifts will not only con- 


tribute happiness to the receiver, 


but will be a true benefactor. 
We shall be pleased to serve 
every one with these gifts. 
Address: BAYNES’ SOIL IM- 
PROVER, Webster Building, 
Chicago. 


EXTRACT NITRATE FROM 
THE AIR 


Gray Silver, agent of American 


Farm Bureau, who is the head of 


a committee of investigation in 
Europe, was present at a plant 
located at Halle, Germany, and 
saw 2,000 tons of nitrate extract- 
ed from the air which was being 
sold for agricultural fertilizing 
for $40 per ton and was the same 
as American farmers are paying 
$65 per ton at the mines and im- 
ported from South America. 

Mr. Silver has decided to re- 
commend to the Farm Bureau 
Federation meeting in Chicago, 
December 8, to have Congress 
maintain the project to operate 
the Muscle Shoals as a nitrate 


plant. 

The German plant at Hall 
now operating 24 hours d: 
with 16,000 men, working th 
shifts, to produce cheap nitr 
for the German farmers, and 
government will not allow ; 
exported. 

It uses coke exclusively 
power now, buying every pot 
of coke from England, but 
spite of the high costs 
making 20 per cent nitrate 
the retail price of $40 a ton 
makes good profits besides. 

If abundant electric power Ww 
available at the plant, the m 
ager told Mr. Silver, it could p 
duce nitrate for between $20 a 
$30 a ton. | 

In extracting nitrate from | 
air the only chemical necessary 
a cheap calcium sulphate, whi 
is found in the Hartz mounta’ 
in large quantities. : 

It is hoped that our gove: 
ment will be as loyal to the far 
ers’ interests as the German g 
ernment is to their farmers’ rigl 
and needs. Here is a natural” 
source for the farmers’ requi 
ment and it should be sacred 
supply the hungry Americ 
farms and not sacrificed. 


“MAKE TWO BLADES GROW 
WHERE ONE NOW GROWS” 


Bl 
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IE SOIL CONTAINS THE FOOD ELEMENTS 
FOR PLANT GROWTH 


e Treasury of the Farm—Study Course Used by Junior 
Agricultural Clubs 


Lesson 7 
Keeping Up the Phosphorus Supply 


. You perhaps recall that after 
trogen, phosphorus is the plant 
id most needed in Kentucky 
ls. You remember that the sup- 
of phosphorus is very low in 
the soils of the state except the 
legrass and many of the bottom- 
d soils. 
'. Unlike nitrogen, phosphorus 
| be added to soils only by its 
‘chase in fertilizer form. There 
-a number of different kinds 
phosphorus fertilizers. Fertili- 
s supplying mainly phosphorus 
often called phosphates. Phos- 
rus is also supplied in smaller 
ounts along with nitrogen and 
‘assium in other fertilizers. It 
itly always pays to buy the phos- 
ates since the phosphorus is 


1 potassium in the other forms 
terally do not pay any way on 
linary farm crops. 

}. Farm manure and crop resi- 
2s also contain phosphorus; a 
of either farm manure or wheat 
aw, for instance, contains about 
pounds of phosphorus. How- 
rr, this phosphorus was taken 
m the soil in the first place and 
‘return to this soil while reduc- 
* the loss and thus the amount 
sessary to buy, actually adds 
ae to the total supply in the 


t. The more important phos- 
orus fertilizers are: raw bone 
al, steamed bone meal, raw 


taper in these and the nitrogen | 


rock phosphate, and acid phos- 
phate. 

5. Raw bone meal and steamed 
bone meal are by-products of the 
large slaughter houses and packing 
plants where the meat animals of 
the country are killed in large num- 
bers. Sixty-six per cent of the 
weight of the bones of animals 
consists of a combination of phos- 
phorous, calcium and oxygen. 
Bones thus contain much phos- 
phorus. However, only about a 
tenth of the bones accumulating 
at the packing houses is made into 
fertilizer. The best parts of the 
bones are used to make buttons, 
combs and many other articles of 
trade. At the best, only a small 
part of the phosphorus needed on 
soils can be supplied thru bone 
fertilizers. 

6. Raw bone meal is simply the 
untreated bone ground up as finely 
as possible. It contains more gristle, 
fat and meat particles which re- 
main with the bone. In making 
steamed bone meal, the bones are 
put into large, closed vats before 
grinding, and steam is turned on 
under pressure. This removes 
most of the fat, gristle and meat. 
It takes about one and one-half 
tons of raw bones to make one ton 
of steamed bones meal. 

7. The gristle, fat, etc., in raw 
bone prevent very fine grinding, 
and the oily nature of the material 
prevents it from taking up water 
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very rapidly in the soil, so that the 
phosphorus in raw bone meal is 
not as readily available to crops 
as is that in the less oily, more 
finely ground steamed bone meal. 

8. The meat fragments left be- 
hind on the bones also add con- 
siderable nitrogen to the bone 
meals; naturally more to the raw 
than to the steamed bone. Raw 
bone meal contains about 10 per 
cent phosphorus and 2 to 4 per cent 
nitrogen; steamed bone meal, about 
12 to 14 per cent phosphorus and 1 
per cent nitrogen. The extra ni- 
trogen in the raw bone meal is an 
objection rather than an advantage, 
since the farmer has to pay for it 
at the market price, about 20 cents 
per pound which is more than it is 
usually worth for field crops. For 
this reason and because the phos- 
phorus is less available in the raw 
bone meal, steamed bone meal is 
much the better fertilizer of the 
two. 

9. Phosphorus costs about the 
same in steamed bone meal as in 
acid phosphate. A usual applica- 
tion of steamed bone meal is 150 
to 300 pounds per acre, though 
where applied only once during the 
rotation twice this much should 
be used. Steamed bone meal, 
though a good fertilizer, is no bet- 
ter than acid phosphate, and be- 
cause ‘of its limited supply can 
be used by only a few farmers. 

10. People who make and sell 
phosphorus fertilizers, instead of 
saying phosphorus use the term 
phosphoric acid. There is no 
reason for this except that it is a 
custom, though a poor one as some 
customs are. It will cause no 
trouble if you remember that one 
part of phosphorus is equal to 2.3 
parts of phosphoric acid. For in- 
stance, a fertilizer containing 10 
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per cent of phosphorus would con- 
tain 2.3 times 10, or 23 per cent of 
phosphoric acid, or if phosphorus 
is worth 9 cents per pound, phos- 
phoric acid would be worth only 
9 divided by 2.3, or a little less than 
4 cents per pound. 

11. Raw rock phosphate is 
found in certain places in the earth 
in much the same way as coal. It 
is dug out and ground very fine 
(so that 90 per cent will pass thru 
a 100-mesh sieve) and put on the 
market as raw rock phosphate fer- 
tilizer, sometimes called floats. 
Rock phosphate deposits are found 
in the United States in Florida, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and in a number of the west- 
ern states. Most of that used in 
Kentucky comes from. Tennessee. 


12. Very naturally the phos- 
phorus in rock phosphate is much 
cheaper than in bone meal. It 
costs about 3 cents per pound. The 
rock phosphate on the market con- 
tain about 12 per cent phosphorus. 
(What. per cent phosphoric acid 
would this be?) 

13. Rock phosphate, as you 
would expect, is only very slowly 
soluble in water and hence is not 
very available in soils. It is a 
very good fertilizer, but must be 
used in large amounts, not less than 


one-half ton per acre, once during - 


the rotation, until the supply of 
phosphorus in the soil is built up. 

14. On treating rock phosphate 
with sulfuric acid, the acid dis- 
solves the rock and makes a ma- 
terial much more soluble than the 
rock phosphate and hence more 
available to crops. This material 
is known as_ acid-phosphate or 
sometimes super-phosphate. On 
being applied to the soil, the phos- 
phorus in the acid-phosphate in a 
short time largely changes back to 
the same form as that in the rock 
phosphate, but not until it has be- 
come much better distributed 
through the soil than it is possible 
to distribute rock phosphate and 
hence remains more available to 
crops. Acid phosphate usually con- 
tains about 7 per cent phosphorus 
and costs about 15 cents per pound 
of phosphorus. (How much per 
pound of phosphoric acid?) 
Where applied only once during 
the rotation, 300 to 500 pounds of 
acid phosphate should be used per 
acre, though half of these amounts 
will give very good results on a 
single crop. Very little phosphorus 
is lost by leaching through the soil 
and so phosphate can be applied 
in large amounts to benefit several 
crops. 
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15. It is quite a question which 
is the better to use, acid phosphate 
or rock phosphate. The rock phos- 
phate is much cheaper, but is less 
available and must be used in 
larger amounts per acre. The re- 
sults from the Kentucky experi- 
ment fields outside the Bluegrass 
region show that when used on 
unlimed land, rock phosphate is the 
better, but when used on limed 
land acid phosphate is the better. 

(Continued on page 21) 


GROWING NEBRASKA 
WHEAT AND INCREAS- 
ING FERTILITY 


Homer McKelvie & Sons, Fair- 
field, Neb., widely known breed- 
ers of Poland China hogs, whose 
father was one of the pioneer 
breeders of the state and his son 
was trained from his youth as a 
breeder and is practical diversi- 
fied farmer, gives his method in 
raising wheat as follows: 

“We always start plowing just 
as soon as we can get the crop 
off the ground, which is from 
July 10th to 25th. We plow from 
six to seven inches deep and fol- 
low right up with the harrow. 
Our plowing is mostly done with 
a 10-20 Titan tractor. The plow- 
ing done, we then keep on the 
watch for volunteer. growth, 
which is eliminated with the tan- 
dum disc. Sometimes when the 
plowing is done very early we 
are called upon to disc the 
ground twice before seeding time, 
and each time it is followed with 
the harrow. By this means we 
have our seed bed thoroughly 
packed below, and enough loose 
soil on top for the seed. If the 
season is dry we use the subsur- 
face corrugated land roller. The 
seed bed prepared and Sept. 15th 
at hand, we use a 12-hole seven- 
inch drill to sow the seed, and 
aim to cover same from one-half 
to three-fourths inches, and sow 
from 30 to 55 pounds per acre, 
depending on the richness of the 
soil in which we are placing the 
seed. We use nothing but pure- 
bred seed, Turkey-Red, until the 
last three years we have used 
Kanred. Our average acreage for 
2% years has been about 80 acres 
per year, and twice in that time 
our average has run as low as 
14.5 bushels per acre, but usually 
it is 28 to 30, and as high as 40. 
We do not use fertilizer of any 
kind except that we hog our corn 
mostly, and the straw is all 
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threshed in the barn yards, ar 
all manure is hauled back on tt 
ground, as high as 500 tons in 
single year. Of course you ma 
know that to do that we mu 
raise and feed considerable stoc 
which we do. I wish to say : 
conclusion, that our soil had bee 
poorly farmed before we got th 


farm, and was badly run dow 


but now it is very fertile, and 
getting more so each year. Con 
mercial fertilizer is a dream wit 
us. Plenty of moisture and su 
Shine is all we ask.” — Hom 
McKelvie & Sons, Fairfield, Ne 


THE PERIODICAL NEEDE 


L. B. Russell, Comanche, Texa 
on receiving sample copy « 
BAYNES’ “SOIL IMPROVE 
writes, “This periodical is som 
thing I have wanted for some tim 
I enclose check for $1.00 for fr 
years, include September and O 
tober. I am 74 years old ar 
initiating a herd of Jersey cattl 
Hampshire pigs and pure bre 
poultry farm including turkey 
and my soil needs the ‘Improver 


A JUST RULE. 


In Great Britain, when the te: 
ant supplies bonemeal fertilizer ¢ 
the soil previous to the expiratic 
of his lease, he is entitled to cor 
pensation. The common rate is’ 
lay claim for two-thirds the ca 
of the bone meal applied the prey 
ous year, one-third the cost of th 
applied. two years previous, af 
one-fourth the cost of that appli 
three years previous. 

It is effective for a long tin 
and is a popular fertilizer, but r 
quires time to get the full bene 
from this slowly available pho 
phate. 


PARTIES FROM MID-WES 
BUYING WORN OUT 
FARMS 


The Agricultural Departme: 
has reported from an investig 
tion they find that in regions 
eastern states where there are 
number of abandoned farm 
There is some revival of tl 
movement of farmers from tl 
middle west to the east to secu: 
farms with worn out soil at lo 
price with a view of buildin 
them up in fertility. ‘ 

Thus securing the benefits 
near markets and in some cas 
very fair buildings. i 


Me! 
Or 
ay 
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.DITORIALS 


WHEAT SURPLUS 
PERPLEX 


The wheat surplus is still per- 
xing the producers, The Na- 
nal Wheat Council held a ses- 
m in Chicago in November, in 
lich. they gave out their opinion 
at 62,000,000 present acreage 
anted in wheat was at least ten 
Ilion acres too much for domes- 
‘requirements. They recommend 
tting down the wheat acreage 
d planting other crops. 
We imported sixty million pounds 
‘butter this season and will need 

import twenty million bushels 
‘flax seed, whch is a crop that 
ows well in the Northwest spring 
heat country. 
The price of wheat is out of 
portion with other farm prod- 
ts and the products of other in- 
istries which the farmers need to 
ly. 
The price of domestic labor was 
gh and quite fully employed and 
as well able to pay at a price of 
(.50 per bushel for the farmer’s 
heat. In reality the consuming 
archaser of wheat bread was not 
atting the benefit of the low price 
— wheat. 
‘Had the American Farm Bureau 
‘ederation had their National Co- 
Derative Wheat Marketing organ- 
ation at work at beginning of 
arvest this year, the wheat in the 
irmer’s hands could have been 
larketed at $1.50 a bushel for home 
se in all the great cities. The only 
ecessity would have been a tariff 
ifficient to keep out the Canada 
wheat. 

a 


a, 
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The head of the Co-Ops could 
have regulated the orderly market- 
ing of the wheat, the consumers 
all being in condition to gladly pay 
the price. 

The wheat surplus has adjusted 
itself many times in the past, with- 
out our help. The crop failure from 
drouth, freeze out, or some pest 
injury might visit us next season 
and our surplus all be needed. 
Like when General Lee asked Gen- 
eral Longstreet why they did not 
win at Gettysburg, he replied it was 
ruled by a Higher Power. 


LEGUMES YOUR FRIENDS 


Alfalfa, Clover, Soy Beans, and 
Cows Peas are the farmers’ friend- 
ly helpers as collectors to gather 
nitrogen from the air. Their 
work is scientific and free and pay 
their own’ board. Every farmer 
should cultivate their acquaint- 
ance, and number them among 
their family workers. 


DUS ori OUART AND 
UNTO DUST RETURNETH 


We are requested by a subscrib- 
er to define what is required to be 
classed a “Dirt Farmer.” 

This is a term adopted by farm- 
ers who reside upon their farms 
and feel honored in being real till- 
ers of the soil. 

They are thoroughly acquainted 
with all the different farm work, by 
training and experience, and join 
in the labor through the varied 
changes with the seasons. 

The diligent work of seed time 
and harvest demand different re- 
quirements, with which they are 
fully conversant and equipped for; 
usually schooled from boyhood up 
and graduating as homemade orig- 
inal farmers. 

They are perfectly at home in 
the practical caring for the live 
stock of the farm; either feeding 
the herds or shearing the flocks, 
and with few exceptions are disci- 
ples of diversified farming. 5 

They believe in progress in a 
business manner and are open for 
improvement at all times and to add 
to their stock of knowledge. 

They have lasting faith in the 
farm as their home and depend 
upon farming for their living and 
the education and happiness of 
their families. 

These farmers who have earned 
the bread that they and their fam- 
ilies have eaten by the sweat of 
their brow, have chosen the appro- 
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priate name of “Dirt Farmers” as 
one to honor and designate their 
group without reflection on any 
others of merit. 

In Chap. 3-19 Genesis is per- 
haps our earliest scientific lesson 
on the soil and its wonderful rota- 
tions. ‘The Lord God said to the 
first farmer, in the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread, till thou 
return unto the ground; for out of 
it wast thou taken; for dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou re- 
turn.” 


_ TENANTS’ OPPORTUNITY 


There is in consequence of de- 
pletion of cash with some farmers 
who have obligations to meet who 
prefer to sell all or a part of their 
farm to carrying it and paying in- 
terest on same, thereby opportuni- 
ties occur for tenants securing a 
farm at a reasonable price. 

The tenant should be able to grasp 
the whole subject, and determine 
just what he would be able to pay 
from the products of the farm, 
each year. Then he could settle 
upon the plan which would be pre- 
ferable for him. Tenants, if they 
have the ability to be successful 
farmers, will nearly always estab- 
lish a confidence in some man who 
will assist him with a loan. 

The farmer who is now farming 
on a rented farm who has the am- 
bition to own a farm and become 
a landholder, will find the time 
when it is safest to buy is when 
the prices are low. There are more 
efforts than to sell, which helps to 
force the price down. 

In 1919 there was a wild specu- 
lation in farm lands in certain lo- 
calities, when parties in some cases 
bought at unreasonably high fig- 
ures, really at the peak. A pay- 
ment was made on it of a few 
thousand dollars, which was lost 
with land in many cases. 

Be prudent and do not undertake 
to buy too large a farm and involve 
yourself with too great a debt. 

It will be using better judgment 
to buy in accordance with your 
means. Be cautious and consider 
the transaction from every stand- 
point. If you act wisely you will 
find that the time is ripe for tenant 
farmers who desire to own a farm 
to purchase. As farms are a good 
investment which are sure to show 
a good profit in a few years when 
bought right, besides furnishing 
one a home and employment. 

The American Farm Bureau 
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Federation will be an aid to the 
farmer’s interests, which is bound 
to be a benefit to farmers’ business 
in the future. _ 


THE SOIL DESERVES IT 


The marvelous possibilities of 
the soil should arouse enthusiasm 
in the breast of every ambitious 
farmer, young or old, who will 
concentrate his mind in the study 
of the soil. Nature’s laws govern 
and control the forming of the 
soil and its maintenance, and also 
the plants that grow from the 
soil. 

The soil deserves and demands 
the closest attention and protec- 
tion of those who are Mother 
Earth’s caretakers. 

The strong, healthy vigorous 
soil is the foundation of every 
other industry and business, and 
the world’s greatness rests upon 
it. 

The weak soil must be 
strengthened by feeding it the 
food that nature requires for this 
purpose. 

The possibilities of the soil 
when properly fed and cared for 
are most wonderful, producing 
yields of corn, wheat, oats, hay 
and other crops that more than 
doubles the general average of 
the state. 

The agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations by their con- 
tinuous penetrating researches 
are constantly adding to the 
knowledge of the soil and its 
proper treatment. This learning 
and experience will benefit farm- 
ers and add to their skill. 


DIVERSIFIED FARMING 


The general farmer fifty years 
ago in the United States, outside of 
the cotton belt, was practically a 
diversified farmer. This plan pro- 
duced for sale something from the 
farm at all seasons of the year. 
While especially the wheat farmer 
had but one crop to depend on and 
a failure or a bad drop in the 
price made it a serious loss. 

The general farmer had _ his 
dairy product from which there 
was some calves sold for veal, be- 
side the weekly butter sales. At 
times there will be some two-year- 
old fat steers. He would usually 
have a couple of two-year-old colts 
for sale during the year. 

The hogs have always been not- 
ed as money makers, mortgage 
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lifters and taxpayers. They were 
considered the economical cog on 
the farm. They could make a gain 
of 100 Ibs. of flesh on just one-half 
the grain a steer could. 

They would glean in the grain 
fields after harvest and grow and 
flesh up on the scattered grain. 
They would eat the fallen fruit and 
the by-product of the dairy. And 
any slop and waste garbage from 
the kitchen. They eat the mast 
from the acorns and beechnuts and 
fatten on them. There would be 
two crops of pigs a year for the 
pork market. 

There would be fed on the farm 
the greater part of the grain 
legumes and other hay to the soils’ 
benefit. There will be some wheat 
and other grain for market. The 
poultry and eggs count up for the 
year surprisingly. The rotation of 
crops is an advantage to the soil. 
The diversified farmer is better in- 
sured in both the ‘surety and 
amount of his farm receipts and 
profit. The soil gets its feed quite 
largely from homemade manure. 


- TALK ABOUT THE FARMER 


Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of 
Interior, says: “Back to the Soil, 
is the slogan. Food, shelter and 
sleep comprise human necessities 
—all else are luxuries. Provide 
the two first and the third follows 
free.” He offers encouragement 
to the farmer in the outlook of 
the future. 

Ex-Governor Frank O. Low- 
den, chairman of the executive 
board of organization of the Na- 
tional Wheat Growers’ Advisory 
Association, approves the wes- 
tern trip work of Mr. Meyer and 


_ Mr. Mondell of the War Finance 


Corporation in advocating meth- 
ods of self help through efficient 
production and co-operative mar- 
keting of crops, as an invaluable 
service for American agriculture 
and for the aims embodied in 
this committee. 

Senator Arthur Capper, in his 
Great Farm Weekly, says the 
farmer’s dollar should be made 
good by a fairer relationship be- 
tween the prices the farmer re- 
ceives and the prices he pays for 
everything he buys, is imperative. 


His dollar must be brought up to 


the general level in buying power 
and made as good as any one 
else’s dollar. Tolessen this eco- 
nomic inequality the spread must 
still further be reduced between 
producer and consumer. The 
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farmer is helping himself throu 
co-operative marketing, diver 
fied farming and strict econon 

The city bread eater says 4 
price of bread from the baker } 
not dropped with the low pr 
of wheat, and the middlem 
must be the only one bene” 

H. C. Wallace, 


That sounds helpful, but ces | 
the money? 


BRIGHTER HEADLIGHT 
INDICATE IMPROVE- 
MENT | 


Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing < 
rector of the War Finance Cc 
poration, who has made an inves! 
gation of the agricultural conditir 
across the continent, reports th 
the wheat farmer and live sto 
growers’ condition is steadily ir 
proving. 

The fruit grower and dairya 
and the great majority of divert 
fied farmers are in best conditi 
since the deflation period. It 
further quoted as a betterment \ 
the farmers’ condition the repa 
ment this year of about 100 millic 
eG loaned on farm credits A 


yea | 

Elbert H.... Gary» and Charl 
Schwab, two sound,  successf 
business men, who have the con! 
dence of the people, and their jud; 
ment covers the whole countr| 
They both announce their firm bi 
lief in our approaching an era ¢ 
prosperity and the fundament, 
soundness of American prosperit’ 
the bright hope for the future ar 
the only necessity is confidence ai 3 
energy to reach greater industri 
and commercial success. 


The agricultural colleges an 
experiment stations are studyinj 
investigating and researching j| 
the agricultural line. Then tes’ 
ing, producing and proving b 
practical results in the advancé 
ment of agricultural science. 

Next the county agent and ac 
viser, administers this knowledg| 
to the farms of his county, mak 
ing it available for assimilatior 

Thus putting the greatest an 
most necessary industry of th 
country on a high plane of “4 
vancement. 4 4 


ay 
Vi 
| 
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FACTS ON WINTER 
FEEDING 


The winter feeding of cattle has 
ny things to commend it; for it 
enishes a market for grain and 
y shortly after they are pro- 
ced, and it is accomplished at a 
ison when other farm work is 
t rushing. This and the suc- 
sding paragraphs are some of the 
tstanding statements in a radio 
k broadcast from Jefferson City, 
ednesday night, by E. A. Trow- 
idge, head of the department of 
imal husbandry at the Missouri 
lege of Agriculture. 

Only one-fourth as much land is 
juired to grow silage for fatten- 
x a steer on full feed as that re- 
ired to grow pasture for a full- 
1 steer making the same gain. 
The manure produced in a dry 
feeding can be applied to fields 
aere it can be plowed under and 
‘lized to best advantage. 

A ton of grain fed to cattle and 
iven from the farm removes only 
e-fifth as much fertility as when 
uled from the farm for sale on 
2 grain market. 

Considering the _ speculative 
‘ase of cattle feeding it is well to 
member that the chance for a 
ort heavy feed on big cattle may 
try with it a chance not only 
r big profits but also for big 
3ses. 

[Two-year-old cattle fed in a dry 
1143 days at the Missouri Ex- 
Timent Station in 1922 gained 
31 pounds daily or a total of 471 
tunds per head. For every 100 
vunds of gain these cattle ate 568 
junds of shelled corn, 97 pounds 
linseed oil cake, 64 pounds of 
falfa hay, and 420 pounds of 
age. 

‘For every 100 pounds of gain on 
e cattle the hogs following them 
ade a gain of 16 pounds. 

'The past few years have seen.a 
‘eat increase in the fattening of 
Ives. Really fat steers, weighing 
10 to 1,000 pounds have found a 
ore ready market during the past 
ro or three years prior to that 
me. 

‘It has been found that the same 
jantity of beef produced on 3- 
tar olds by 100 pounds of feed 
ill be produced on 2-year olds by 
) to 95 pounds of feed, on year- 
ags by 75 to 80 pounds, and on 
ilves by 60 pounds. Younger 
tittle also gain at a higher rate 
tan older cattle. 

‘Older cattle, on the other hand, 
in be put in marketable condition 
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in the shortest feeding period. 
Baby beef production is a long, 
slow process, and for quick returns 
bigger steers may, answer better. 

There is somewhat greater 
chance for loss among younger 
cattle, and they require somewhat 
more skill and attention than older 
cattle. 

A good shed open to the south 
located on high ground, furnishes 
ample shelter for fattening” steers. 
Too close confinement and poor 
ventilation decrease the rapidity 
and economy of gains. 

Work at the Missouri Experi- 
ment Station indicates that with 
hogs following cattle it does not 
pay to grind the corn. 


BUCKWHEAT CAKES 


We have a subscriber with 
whom buckwheat cakes are espe- 
cial favorites, who is anxious to 
understand just how to produce 
the buckwheat. If some of our 
readers who are familiar with 
growing buckwheat will send in 
the instruction, preparing the soil, 
how much seed to the acre; he 
only expects to seed three or four 
BCT econ, 

About the right time to sow, 
in central Indiana, and fertilizer, 
if any used, etc., etc. The giver 
may be helping some other lover 
of buckwheat cakes. 


Uses. — Buckwheat -is a good 
weed fighter and can be used as 
a smother crop because it makes 
such a rapid growth. It is also a 
satisfactory green manure crop, 
although it does not possess the 
advantage of a legume in being 
able to fix atmospheric nitrogen. 
The grain has fair feeding value 
but is somewhat lower in total 
nutrients than are the leading 
cereals. The grain is used for 
chicken and hog feed. In the 
United States buckwheat cakes 
are considered a delicacy by many 
people. 

Character of the Plant.—Buck- 
wheat is an erect growing plant. 
It lives one season only. A 
single stem is produced from each 
seed. The plants vary in height 
from two to three feet. 

Climatic and Soil Require- 
ments. — Buckwheat is sensitive 
to cold and is easily killed by 
freezing weather. Neither will 
this crop thrive well under high 
temperature. The period between 
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blooming and maturity of the 
grain is the critical time in the 
life of the plant. If hot weather 
comes on during this period, the 
grain yield will be materially re- 
duced. 

Buckwheat does better on poor 
soil than almost any other crop, 
although it responds to good soil 
and good cultivation. It is inter- 
esting to note that buckwheat 
will produce greater returns from 
acid soils than do the common 
corn belt crops. Soils containing 
large supplies of nitrogen are not 
well suited to buckwheat because 
of the tendency of the plant to 
lodge. 

Varieties——Three varieties of 
buckwheat are grown rather ex- 
tensively in the United States. 
These are the Japanese, the Com- 
mon Gray, and the Silver Hull. 
Probably the Japanese is the 
most commonly grown of the 
kinds mentioned. 

Seeding. — The seed bed for 
buckwheat is prepared in the 
same manner as the seed bed for 
most of the ordinary crops. It is 
best to plow in the fall or very 
early spring. The land should be 
kept clean until seeding time. 

Since buckwheat is sensitive to 
cold it should not be planted until 
danger of frost or freezing weath- 
er is passed. The crop may be 
seeded soon after corn planting 
and as late as the middle of June. 
The time required for maturing 
is 80 to 85 days. 

As a rule, the rate of seeding 
varies from three to five pecks 
per acre. A common method of 
seeding is by broadcasting and 
then harrowing the seed in. 
Where there is a drill on the 
farm, it should, of course, be 
used in preference to broadcast- 
ing. It is best to plant the seed 
about the same depth as corn, or 
slightly shallower. 

Harvesting and Threshing. — 
Harvesting should begin about 
the time the first seeds are ma- 
ture. The binder is the best im- 
plement for harvesting this crop. 
It is desirable to cut early in the 
morning when the dew is on, or 
during the moist weather. Buck- 
wheat is usually left in the shock 
until threshed. The common 
threshing machine can be ad- 
justed for handling buckwheat by 
removing the concaves and sub- 
stituting a smooth board. By 
this method the seed can be eas- 
ily threshed without cracking it 
badly. — Dept. of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois. 
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ILLINOIS SYSTEM OF PER- 


MANENT SOIL FER- 
TILITY 


The address of Dr. 


Fertility as developed by Dr. 


- Cyril G. Hopkins, made clear that 


the basis of this system was: 


Adding to the land somewhat 
larger amount of fertility than 
was removed from the land by 


cropping and by natural causes; 
and the recognition of the eco- 
nomic necessity of employing for 
this purpose the cheapest avail- 
able materials, attention 
confined for the most part to the 
limiting element in the particular 
soil in question. Introductory 
note by E. Davenport, director. 

‘Sixty years ago Liebig, the 
great agricultural chemist, made 
the following statement: “Agri- 
culture is, of all industrial pur- 
suits, the richest in facts, and the 
poorest in their comprehension. 
Facts are like grains of sand 
which are moved by the wind, 
but principles are these same 
grains cemented into rocks.” The 
great contribution made by the 
late Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins was 
the gathering together, studying, 
interpreting, classifying, and uni- 
fying of the known facts of agri- 
culture, into a definite whole as 
practiced and taught by him in 
the “Illinois System of Perma- 
nent Soil Fertility.” 

Many of the facts upon which 
the Illinois system is based have 
been known for years and even 
centries, and have been developed 
by other men and other institu- 
tions and in other times. It re- 
mained, however, for Doctor 
Hopkins to bring together and to 
unify these isolated facts into a 
definite, workable system and by 
his own investigations to demon- 
strate clearly that the system 
could be understood and used by 
the average farmer on his own 
fields with very profitable and 
satisfactory results. In his inter- 


pretation of the facts upon which) 


the system is based all men have 
not agreed, and some even still 
do not agree with him. But the 
system rests on the sure founda- 
tion of facts supported by an 
abundance of experimental data 
now available from the fields and 
laboratories operated under his 
direction. 


Robert 
Stewart, Chief in Soil Fertility, 
in his address in 1920 on the Illi- 
nois System of Permanent Soil 


being 
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The Factors of Crop Produc- 
tion: The Illinois system of per- 
manent soil fertility recognizes 
Six positive factors of crop pro- 
duction. These factors may be 
designated briefly, as: (1) Seed; 
(2) moisture; (3) light; (4) heat; 
(5) home for the plant, and (6) 
food for its use. No one factor 
of crop production is any more 
essential than any other, but it is 
clearly realized that certain fac- 
tors are more often the limiting 
ones in production, and further- 
more that some factors are more 
easily brought under the control 
of the farmer. There are, of 
course, certain negative factors, 
such as insect pests, plant dis- 
eases, etc., which at times mater- 
ially limit the production of crops 
and which must be considered 
after attention has been given to 
the removal of the limitations 
having to do with the positive 
factors of crop production. 

The system recognizes the im- 
portance and absolute necessity 
of good seed. Good seed is in- 
fluenced by variety, vitality, se- 
lection, and breeding. The effec- 
tiveness of selection and breed- 
ing asa means of improving crops 
is well illustrated by the well- 
known experiments in the selec- 
tion of high- and low-protein and 
high- and low-oil seed corn car- 
tied on by the Illinois Experi- 
ment Station. 

Moisture is a factor of crop 
production which is often the 
limiting one, and in certain areas, 
as in a semi-arid region, may be 
largely controlled by irrigation or 
by dry farming. In humid areas, 
however, this factor cannot be 
economically controlled to any 
great extent, although the farmer 
has at his command a few opera- 
tions which may assist somewhat 
during a period of temporary 
drough. A soil which is well sup- 
plied with organic matter and 
kept free from weeds will resist 
the effect of drouth better than 
one not so well supplied. This is 
well illustrated by the data from 
the Broadbalk field at Rothams- 
ted, England. The 55-year aver- 
age yield of wheat from Plot 2, 
receiving farm manure, is 35.5 
bushels; while that of Plot 8, re- 
ceiving minerals and nitrogen, is 
37.1 bushels. In the year 1893, 
however, which was an extreme- 
ly dry year, the yield of wheat 
from Plot 2 was 34.3 bushels, 
while the yield from Plot 8 was 
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only 21.8 bushels. The effect 
the lack of moisture in a hum 
area may be partially overcon 
by a soil well supplied with ¢ 
ganic matter and free from weed 

The light factor is very impe 
tant but is largely beyond f 
control of the farmer. Wheat « 
oats which are grown as a nu 
crop may be planted in rows ru 
ning north and south in ord 
that the young crop of cloy 
beans, cowpeas, or alifalia 
receive the full benefit of ¢ 
sun’s rays during mid-day, whe 
they are strongest. Fortunate 
the light falling on an acr 
ground is more than sufficien 
the maximum production © 
crops, and this factor probak 
never limits the yields of cro 

The heat factor likewise” 
largely beyond the control of t 
farmer, although a few thin 
may be done to modify in a 
minor degree the effect of 
factor. A well-drained soil w 
suppiled with organic matter, 
a few degrees warmer than a s 
not well drained or supplied 
organic matter; and farm cro 
must always be grown in ft 
time of year when the temper; 
ture conditions are favorable. 

It is essential to recognize thi 
the soil is the home of the pla 
in which its roots find a foothol 
and in which it obtains a certa 
portion of its food. As with f 
home of man so with the hor 
of the plant, it must be kept i 
a sanitary condition and we 
supplied with food so that ne 
mal deevlopment may take plac 
The home of the plant must ] 
kept aerated by cultivation, 
it must be kept porous and fri 
by being well supplied with o1 
ganic matter and limestone. The 
are certain limits, however, bk 
yond which the physical cond 
tions of the soil cannot be ee 
nomically changed. A sandy sé 
must remain sand and a clay se 
must remain heavy and compace 
but certain treatment can ~ 
made to modify these condition 
in a limited degree. Soil whichi 
water-logged must be drainec 
and soil which is acid must t 
treated with limestone in oré 
to neutralize the acidity. In th 
manner the soil as the home ‘ 
the plant mav be materially m« 
ified—University of Illinois . 
ricultural Experiment Station. — 
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REMIUM CLUB OFFER 


A FEW HOURS OF YOUR SPARE TIME 

WILL EARN FOR YOU ONE OF THE 

MOST VALUABLE AND PRACTICAL 

BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED FOR 
FARMERS 


BIG P 


95th Anniversary Edition of Prof. Henry’s 


FEEDS AND FEEDING 


Profusely illustrated with up-to-date photo- 
graphic reproductions and drawings. 

This big 770 page, cloth bound Feeder’s 
Encyclopedia, retailing at $4.50 a copy 


WILL BE GIVEN FREE 


To every person sending us during December 
a club of 36 new yearly subscribers to Baynes’ 
Soil Improver at 25 cents each accompanied 
by P. O. Money Order or draft for $9.00 to 
pay the subscription. 


THIS IS A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


You need “Feeds and Feeding” to 
solve your feeding problems. 


Scientific feeding is necessary for profits in stock feeding. 
Millions of dollars have been spent by the Experiment 
Stations to find the most efficient methods of feeding 
and caring for stock. 

The new “Feeds and Feeding” gives you the results of 
all these investigations accurately, but in clear, simple 
language. 

For 25 years “Feeds and Feeding” has been the most used 
book on the desks of the authorities on stock farming. 
They need the book daily to answer questions on live 
stock feeding and management. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS 


and samples copies. Enroll at once 
to secure one of these valuable books 
—Don’t delay. ACT. 


BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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COUNTY AGRICULTURAL ADVISERS’ 
DEPARTMENT 
For exchanges on ideas on operating office, and relating successes and 
matters of interest for discussion 
It’s free to you. Use it freely for your interests 


FAITH IN COUNTY 
AGENT 


We have always had great faith 
in the County Agent as the farm- 
er’s most valued adviser, useful 
instructor and practical helper in 
the county. As editor of the Amer- 
ican Swineherd,' upon the appoint- 
ment of the first County Agent, 
announced it as one of the most 
important moves for the farmer’s 
benefit made in this century, The 
County Agent is growing more 
valuable each year in. developing 
and enlarging his work for the 
farmer. Of course, this prestrmes a 
qualified person is selected. 

We believe the County Agent 
could use a page or two each 
month of “BAYNES’ SOIL IM- 
PROVER” as an aid in their 
work, to the further development 
and improvement in the operation 
of their office and such matters 
of interest to them. We believe 
in giving them the freedom of one 
or two pages a month for their use, 
we would be serving the farmer’s 
interests. We would also take pleas- 
ure in having reports of farmers 
who had made a success in taking 
hold of a wornout farm and mend- 
ing it, till it became a productive 
farm, with the details of how it 
was done. And any report for the 
advancement of the farmer’s 
cause. Boys, why not let us 
get together in this work. You 
that are making a hit, let your 
comrade know about it; you will 
be benefiting agriculture. We would 
credit the agent for reports, etc., 
as being on exchange list. Let 
us hear from those who would 
appreciate this. 


COUNTY AGENT WORK 


E. T. Itchner, County Agent, 
Jefferson County, Missouri, is en- 
titled to much credit for his work 
in training Jack Cornell, a bright, 
active, enterprising boy of his 
county to qualify him for practical 
work in judging contest of the 
National Dairy Show at Syracuse, 
New York. 

In this field of sixty individual 
contestants representing twenty 
states, Jackson Cornell was placed 
third in judging all breeds and two 
medals. 


His team included his brother, 
Adalbert and another Jefferson 
County boy, Lloyd Huskey, placed 
ninth among twenty teams. 

The remarkable record made at 
Syracusé by the boy from this 
modest home in the Missouri hills 
was not an accident. The boy has 
been training for this contest since 
the 10th of May. In order to com- 
pete in the National Show at Syr- 
acuse he had first to win a place 
on the Jefferson County team in 
competition with members of the 
seven dairy calf clubs organized 
last spring by County Agent Itsch- 
ner. Having made sure of a place 
on his county team he had next to 
prepare for a much harder contest 
at the State Fair where he and his 
team mates defeated all other con- 
tenders among the dairy calf club 
teams of the entire state. 

All this time the boy and his 
team mates were being trained by 
County Agent Itschner in accor- 
danee with the plan of the Agri- 
Cultural Extension Service, the 
purpose of which is to carry agri- 
cultural instruction out to Missouri 
farms regardless of their distance 
from the College. 

When the date of the National 
contest drew near, the Extension 
Service sent E. M. Marmon, dairy 
specialist, as an additional coach 
and both Harmon and Itschner ac- 
companied the team to Syracuse. 
The trip was made by automobile 
with stops at the leading dairy 
herds and at the agricultural col- 
leges of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. 

The medals won by Jackson Cor- 
nell are but incidentals in the year’s 
work among the dairy calf clubs 
of Missouri. Systematic instruc- 
tions in the selection, feeding and 
care of the dairy calf has been 
given by representatives of the 
Agricultural Extension Service to 
137 dairy calf club members. 
These boys and girls have been 
constantly under instruction since 
last spring and have learned les- 
sons of permanent value by ac- 
tually caring for dairy calves of 
their own. The useful knowledge 
thus gained will be-a lasting benefit 
and an influence for good in all the 
farm homes thus reached by the 


_ Extension Service. 
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SOIL FERTILITY PR 
GRAMS WIN HIGH | 
HONORS : 


Six county agents in vario 
parts of the United States ha 
been awarded high honors by 
committee of agriculturists for so 
fertility programs this year. T 
winners have been awarded dip] 
mas certifying their work, and ha 
been given a trip to Chicago whe 
they will attend the annual mee 
ing of the American Society | 
Agronomy. | 

The county agents winning tk 
distinction are F, R. Churchi 
Middlebury, Vermont; R. E. W 
son, Dover, Delaware; C. F. Cla: 
Lebanon, Ohio; R. E. Gwin, C 
lumbus,'" Kansas; Er 3Co Ra 
Brainard, Minnesota, and Walt 
F. Gahn, Portsmouth, Ohio. | 

Walter F. Gahn, whose wot 
received the highest ranking, hi 
been accorded the distinction of 
place upon the Society’s prograr 

The committee of judges wh 
passed on the soil-fertility pr 
gram of the county agents we 
Professor Bear, Ohio State Un 
versity; Dr. A. G. McCall, Unive 
sity of Maryland; S. B. Haske’ 
Massachusetts Experimental Sti 
tion; Professor ‘M. F. Miller, Un 
versity of Missouri. | 


COUNTY AGENT WINS 
PROMOTION ! 


Twenty-seven months of har 
work as extension agent 1 
McDonald County has won prome 
tion for R. L. Furry, who graduate 
from the Missouri College of Agri 
culture in 1919, When Furry wa 
sent to the southwest corner of th 
state as county agent, July 1, 192! 
a great many persons said it was im 
possible for county agent work t 
succeed in a county having only te 
miles of railroad and extremel 
poor wagon roads, a stony soil, an! 
a mountainous topography. if 

But Furry had not been educate 
for a white-collar job; he put on: 
blue shirt and a pair of bib-over 
alls and went to work. He buil 
a model of the Missouri poultr: 
house and mounted it on the rea 
end of his runabout. He got to 
gether some samples of the poultry 
feeds that get maximum egg pro 
duction. Then he went out amon 
the members of ‘his county farn 
bureau and showed them how te 
cull their hens to get rid of fl 
loafers, how to build the right kir 
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idily available material, and how 
get full benefit from their home- 
own feeds by adding the right 
iount of tankage, etc. In this 
ly he helped his farmers build 

new poultry houses in 27 
mths and to remodel as many 
re. In the first year he in- 
sased the sale of tankage for 
ultry feed in his county from $40 
$1,600; and by so doing in- 
sased the egg production of the 
anty $31,000. 
With equal energy he demon- 
ated correct practices with dairy 
ws, and boosted the Clover and 
Osperity campaign for the im- 
dvement of the soil and the 
me-grown feed supply. 
And now he has been appointed 
trict extension agent by the 
lege of Agriculture to work 
‘oughout Southwest Missouri 
th headquarters at Bolivar 

Mo Clip Sheet. 


APPROVES THE PLAN 


Upon submitting our offer to 
junty Agricultural Agent Rus- 
1 E. Wilson of Kent county, 
slaware, who was one of 
® six county agents who 
tre selected to attend the an- 
al meeting of the American 
ciety of Agronomy in Chicago 
is fall. The awards were made 
the basis of the six best fer- 
ity programs, of which group 
‘winners Mr. Wilson was one. 
Mr. Wilson writes: Replying 
‘your letter with reference to 
far publishing articles regard- 


olstein Breeder 


and 
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ing the activities of county agents 
in the United States. 

I am in sympathy with your 
plan, and I feel confident that 
many county agents will take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to 
give the other agents some ideas 
of how they are carrying on the 
work in their respective counties. 
In the near future I will give your 
company an article pertaining to 
the work in Kent county, Dela- 
ware, where I have been county 
agent for two years. 


A WIDER USE OF SOY- 
BEANS 


Soybeans are rapidly gaining in 
popularity throughout the Corn 
Belt. Reports from 21 Ohio 
counties show in one year a 50 
per cent increase in the soybean 
acreage. Farmers near Toledo, 
working with a local seed and oil 
company, will raise soybeans for 
oil next year, utilizing the partially 
cooked soybean meal, a by-product 
of extraction, as a concentrated 
protein feed for cows. 


BILL NYE’S COW COPY 


Bill Nye, the humorist, once 
had a cow he wanted to sell and 
he unblushingly advertised all her 
faults while naming the few vir- 
tues she seems to have possessed. 
His advertisement ran: 

“Owing to my ill health, I will 
sell at my residence in township 
19, range 18, according to the 
government’s survey, one plush 


for ONE DOLLAR 


P. O. Box 110, 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
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raspberry cow, age 8 years. She 
is of undoubted courage and gives 
milk freely. To the man who does 
not fear death in any form, she 
would be a great boon. She is 
very much attached to her pres- 
ent home with a stay chain, but 
she will be sold to anyone who 
will agree to treat her right. She 
is one-fourth Shorthorn and 
three-quarters hyena. I will also 
throw in a double barrel shotgun 
which goes with her. In May she 
usually goes away for a week or 
two and returns with a tall red 
calf with wobbly legs. Her name 
is Rose. I would rather sell her 
to a non-resident, the farther 
away the better.’”—Idaho Univer- 
sity. 


Some farmers who have ob- 
jected to the high prices of bran 
and shipstuff should grow a sub- 
stitute better than these. It has 
been shown by farmers who have 
practiced for years planting about 
six grains of sweet corn in the 
hill and when it was about ready 
to tassel cut it up and shock it so 
it will cure and when well cured 
it can be housed. Fed to the milk 
cows the butter will have the 
rich color that first spring pas- 
ture gives it. It makes an ex- 
cellent feed when first cut for 
the cows to produce butter. It 
is easily and cheaply grown, while 
a couple of acres will make a lot 
of feed. 


Turn to Page Two for 
Christmas Gifts 


Let THE HOLSTEIN BREEDER AND DAIRYMAN 


tell you about the Greatest, Most Productive and Most Profita- 
ble dairy cow in the World, “THE HOLSTEIN.” 
twice each month and carries her message of Friendship and 
Prosperity. A single issue is ofttimes worth more than the 
whole year’s subscription which is 75c per year or Two Years 


It comes 


THE HOLSTEIN BREEDER AND DAIRYMAN, 


I enclose ONE DOLLAR ($1.00) for Two Year’s Subscription to 
THE HOLSTEIN BREEDER AND DAIRYMAN. 
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RESULTS IN FERTILIZING 
CROPS ON SWEET 
CLOVER 


There are few farmers who 
would ask for any more ideal fer- 
tilizing agent than plenty of man- 
ure properly supplemented with 
acid phosphate. Unfortunately 
few farms produce enough manure 
for maximum crop production. 
Sweet clover forms an admirable 
substitute. Making a larger 
growth during the two years of 
its life than red clover or alfalfa 
will make in the same length of 
time, sweet clover must be con- 
sidered without a peer as a gath- 
erer of atmospheric nitrogen. As 
an average for nine experimental 
fields the Illinois Station reports 
a combined fall and spring growth 
of sweet clover up until about May 
1, the date of plowing down for 
corn, of 9 tons of green material 
per acre. This contained 3,200 
pounds of dry matter and 135 
pounds of nitrogen. Later inves- 
tigations have shown that at this 
stage the roots of the crop contain 
almost equal amounts of both or- 
ganic matter and nitrogen. Thus 
the plowing down of a good crop 
of sweet clover at this time may 
be expected to add over three tons 
of dry organic matter, equal to 
the quantity contained in 12 tons 
of manure and to supply 270 
pounds of nitrogen equal to that 
contained in 25 tons of manure. 
When it is considered that such a 
crop contains phosphoric acid equal 
to 200 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate, besides large amounts 
of potash, lime and magnesia, it is 
not surprising that phenomenal re- 
sults are often observed on the 
following crops of the rotation. 

Sweet clover residues are excep- 
tionally rapid in their rate of 
decay in the soil, ranking in this 
respect more with high grade or- 
ganic fertilizers than with most 
crop residues or even stable man- 
ure. Chemical determinations on 
four corn fields in Illinois in which 
sweet clover as a green manure 
was compared with applications of 
stable manure averaging nine tons 
per acre showed that the sweet 
clover plots maintained a nitrate 
nitrogen content in the soil three 
times as great as the manure plots 
during the time the corn crop was 
making its most rapid growth. 

What Sweet Clover Does to the 
Soil—The habit of growth where- 
by sweet clover send its fleshy, 
branching roots three feet and more 
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into the soil, piercing hard pan 
layers or tight clay subsoils, is not 
the least of its advantages. On 
many lands in the corn belt where 
years of farming to shallow rooted 
crops has lead to the intensification 
of these conditions, drainage often 
becomes impaired even though the 
land is well tiled: Often marked 
improvement is noted in the drain- 
age of these heavy soils after two 
or three crops of sweet clover have 
been grown. This is due no doubt 
to the drainage channels left by 
the decay of the roots which have 
penetrated the subsoil. Sweet 
clover roots will not penetrate far 
into an acid subsoil no matter how 
well the surface may be supplied 
with limestone. Fortunately, most 
of the soils in Western Ohio, that 
section of the state to which the 
crop is best adapted, have subsoils 
which are well supplied with car- 
bonate of lime. 
E. P. REED. 

Dept. of Soils, Ohio University. 


EFFORTS OF EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS TO FIND WAYS 
TO PROVIDE FOR OUR 
PEOPLE 


By Professor C. A. Olson 


The activities of experiment 
station men are largely directed to 
problems relating to production. 
These studies involve selection of 
varieties, methods of handling or 
treating soils and search for fac- 
tors which contribute to differences 
in growth as observed in various 
localities. 

Through selection and introduc- 
tion of new varieties, plants hardier 
than the native ones are frequently 


found which increase the yields- 


or resist disease. Frequently they 
are early maturing varieties which 
escape drought or frost. 

Through plowing and cultivat- 
ing increased supplies of avail- 
able food are provided plants and 
ways of conserving this food and 
moisture are developed. The intro- 
duction of organic matter fre- 
quently facilitates the condition of 
the soil and aids in increasing the 
solubility of minerals. Some of 
the lowest forms of life are fa- 
vored and among the bacteria each 
kind performs its share in bringing 
about some change generally con- 
tributing to increased production. 

Whether or not plants growing 
luxuriantly are able to appropriate 
minerals of varying degrees of 
solubility better than less promising 
ones remains an open question. It 
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is likely that the differences not 
in growth are independent of fun 
tion of utilizing mineral constit 
ents. Under such circumstane 
it is probable that one variety a 
propriates as much food as anoth 
but they differ in required time | 
utilizing the food in the comple 
cycle of growth. & 

In this: connection it is reco 
nized that plants show differe 
degrees of tolerance, largely infl 
enced through variations in SC 
composition. Probably there a 
some kind of plant compared 
another. Roots which develop al 
feed close to the surface are 
bedded in a soil of an entirely : 
ferent soil composition than roe 
which penetrate and grow free 
in subsoil. 

Both Chemical and nhl 
analysis show differences in natu 
of surface soil compared with su 
soil. The surface soil is rich 
organic matter and physically di 
ferent from that of the subse 
There are other differences easi 
discernible, Invisible difference 
also. are present which a 
ascertained by means of chemicz 
and the microscope. | 

Gradually the various metho 
of increasing. production are it 
proved. In one branch of resear, 
men are specializing with variet} 
while in another branch attenti 
is devoted to methods of s 
management, etc. Undoubtedly | 
the course of time considerable ¢ 
tention will be given to methods | 
utilizing various minerals. Up, 
the present time the work in tt 
field of research has been very 1 
stricted. The Illinois Experime 
Station has studied various met 
ods of making use of rock phe 
phate with the view of using. 
as a source of phosphorous f 
plants. At the Oregon and Was 
ington Experiment Stations cat 
fully worked out methods sh 
that sulphate sulphur i is a far 
important factor in crop pro 
tion than was formerly sup: 

A review of data submitted bE E 
periment Stations show many 1 
stances where sulphate sulphur h 
been and is at least partly respon: 
ble for increased yields. | 

The most important feature 
the western experiments is thati 
creases of one ton or more of fi 
have resulted following the use 
elemental sulphur or in the imm 
diately available form of sulphe 
sulphur. Increases have also be 
obtained with acid phosphate Db 
these increases have not been 
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arked as those noted when gyp- 
im is used alone. 
Another interesting feature per- 
ining to the western experiments 
the study of the duration of the 
plication. This kind of infor- 
lation is desired because it may 
lean much in the way of know- 
ig how often a given quantity of 

a essential plant food will have 
» be applied to continue getting 
laximum production. The dura- 
on of a 300 pound per acre appli- 
ation of land plaster to increase 
ve yield of alfalfa two tons an- 
ually is three years. It requires 
bout 600 pounds of acid phosphate 
) produce nearly the same results 
nd the increase is due to the sul- 
hate sulphur contained in the 
cid phosphate. 

A very interesting experiment 
onducted by Suzulci in Japan 
hows a combination of bone dust 
nd gypsum to be less effective in 
he production of rice seed than 
odium phosphate or bone dust 
lone. The utilization of a com- 
ination of sodium phosphate and 
_ small quantity of calcium car- 
yonate (limestone) increases the 
field nearly two and_ one-half 
imes while a combination of the 
ame phosphate with a large 
mount of calcium carbonate de- 
‘reases the yield in amount less 
han is obtained in case of check. 
\ combination of a large amount 
f land plaster with sodium phos- 
yhate increases the yield of rice 
‘eed three and one-half times that 
btained in case of check. 


The soil used in the experiment 
contained 11 per cent humus and 
sxcessive liming according to Zu- 
suki depressed the yield very much 
10twithstanding the fact that phos- 
Mhorous was in the easily available 
form. Gypsum, on the other hand, 
nm equivalent quantities, under 
otherwise similar conditions led to 
sreatest production of seed. Here 
was depressed assimilability and 
not depressed availability where 
large quantities of calcium carbon- 
ate were used. 

In fact, there are many exper- 
iments which show differences due 
to nature and combination of essen- 
tial elements of plant food but less 
attention has been given to this 
kind of study than that relating 
to selection of plants or methods 
of handling soils. 

A recent inuiry sent to exper- 
iment stations showed that prac- 
tically nothing concerning the pos- 
sibilities of using combinations of 
tock phosphate and gypsum in 
place of acid phosphate had been 


~~ 
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considered. However, the Oregon 
and Washington experiments and 
rock phosphate and manure exper- 
iments conducted at various places 
have suggested the feasibility of 
using such combinations. There 
are farmers who have tried out the 
combination of finely ground gyp- 
sum and rock phosphate on oats 
and corn and 80 bushels of corn 
per acre is certainly a very good 
yield. 

There are many problems to be 
solved and no doubt in time the 
efforts of experiment station men 
will expand. The result obtained 
will be carried to the farmers and 
better ways of farming will ensue. 


ORDERLY MARKETING 


The United States wheat crop 
for the year’s use of our people is 
harvested in a period of about 
three weeks, thus it is largely 
ready for market as threshed. 


This causes a disorderly mar- 
ket usually, as each farmer is 
governed only by his desire to 
cash his crop. 

It is the crowding of wheat on 
the market that bears the price to 
the farmer’s injury. It is is 
largely sold through the co-oper- 
ative marketing department of the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, it can be controlled and 
made orderly, which means bet- 
ter prices. 

If it had been in full operation 
this year the price of wheat could 
have been made by the producers 
$1.50 a bushel, instead of allow- 
ing the two hundred million sur- 
plus control the price of the five 
hundred million bushels for our 
use. 


NOT GROWING ENOUGH 
FLAXSEED 


The United States is producing 
less than one-third of the flaxseed 
it needs. It produced only 11,700,- 
000 bushels in 1922, and the esti- 
mated production of 19,400,000 
bushels for this year will still be 
less than 50 per cent of this coun- 
try’s requirements. Our principal 
source of flaxseed is Argentine. 
The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is considering the possibility of 
increasing the acreage of flax 
through shifting from wheat and 
other crops: One drawback to 
growing more flaxseed in the grow- 
er’s opinion is that it is hard on the 
soil. 
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Send for This 
Free Book 


Practically every farmer in 
your territory is beginning to 
appreciate the value of Agri- 
cultural Gypsum in obtaining 
a heavy growth of clover, as 
indicated on the left side of 
this picture. Agricultural 
Gypsum is also worth many 
times its cost as a preserver 
of nitrogen in manure. You 
have a fine opportunity to 
sell Agricultural Gypsum at 2 
good profit. Write us for full 
details and also for a copy of 
our free illustrated book. 


The Gypsum Industries 
Dept. 112—844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


\€ 5S RITA EE STEEL CE A RE E 


WE BELIEVE 


that you are all descend- 
ants of Adam, so we are 
going to tempt you with a 
taste of 
THE DUROC JOURNAL 
the livest and most read paper 
devoted to the interests of pure- 
bred Duroc Jersey Swine. If you 
are interested in raising the vol- 
ume of productivity of your farm 
you should become interested in 
greatest hog, the 


the farmer’s 
pure-bred Duroc Jersey. 


FOR 25 CENTS 


We will send you the Duroc Jour- 


nal for three months. We are 
making it easy for you and we 
feel that after you have a “taste” 
of The Duroc Journal that you 
will become a’ regular subscriber. 
Send your 25 cents and try it out. 


THE F. F. DEVORE PUB. CO. 
1216 HOWARD STREET, OMAHA, NEB. 
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HOGS SOIL IMPROVERS 


The question of keeping up the 
fertility of the soil of our farms 
is one that is receiving more at- 
tention than heretofore. There can 
be no really good farming where 
one does not arrange his crops, and 
select animals to be kept on-the 
farm, that in the end the soil will 
be better for having produced the 
crop and. carried the animals. 

That the profits from even the 
animals kept on the farm, the soil 
of which is made better year by 
year, are greater than is possible 
from growing crops and_ hauling 
them from the farm to the market, 
is conceded by men who have given 
most attention to test farming. 

Altho the vast amount of nitro- 
gen, phosphorous and potash, that 
is represented in our crops of corn, 
wheat, oats, etc., may be sold and 
their equivalent return in com- 
mercial fertilizers, we are still fail- 
ing to do as well by our soils, as 
we can do by feeding the corn and 
oats and bring back all the mid- 
dlings and bran made from our 
wheat. To make the best use of all 
the forage and grains grown on 
our farms, we need more than 


hogs. We need sheep and cattle to. 


consume the hay, straw and fod- 
der, since the forage from our 
fields of corn and hay fed to cattle, 
horses and sheep always return a 
profit for feed consumed. In keep- 
ing before us the betterment of 
soil as well as the improvement of 
our animals, it is clear we must 
atrange to feed not only corn but 
also the forage the farm may pro- 
duce, supplemented with the by- 
products of the mills. As a soil 
improver, the hog holds a high 
rank. The forage plant that is 
most in favor with hogs is alfalfa, 
clover and the legumes and com- 
bined with corn, oats, barley, peas, 
is not only very profitable at the 
same time is @ builder up of the 


fertility and improvement of ‘the 
soil. 


The time has come when only 
the reckless can ignore the pro- 
blem of keeping up and increasing 
the fertility. We can approach 
this by hogs, where there is plenty 
of grazing, as many months in the 
_year as possible. The fact that in 
the South hogs can graze, in some 
places, the year around ‘and hog- 
down the corn, root out the pea- 
nuts, sweet potatoes and other tub- 
ers, tells the possibility of cheap 
pork and fertile soil—Old Timer. 
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MISSOURI SHOWN YOU IN 
PARAGRAPHS 


The progressive and thoroughly 
efficient enterprising secretary of 
Missouri State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Jewell Mayes, is continually 
adding some new feature to his 
work to exploit the wonders and 
greatness of his state. 

His latest achievement is a 
bulletin on “Missouri in Para- 
graphs.” It surely dresses his 
state up that he serves so loyally, 
in the latest style of glittering 
pearls, that are real statistical 
facts. It will awaken a new pride 
for his state in every Missourian 
who reads it. 

The outsider cannot resist ad- 
miring it and congratulate the 
Board of Agriculture upon the 
ability of their secretary to intro- 
duce the state arrayed so attrac- 
tively. 

As a few sample paragraphs 
from this great voluminous 42- 
page bulletin, we submit the fol- 


lowing for which there will un- 


doubtedly be a great demand for. 
It is an agricultural encyclopedia 
of Missouri. 

Missouri in Paragraphs 
Missouri is eighteenth in land 

area, 

There are 14,816 silos in Mis- 
souri. 

Missouri is first in diversified 
farming. 

Missouri is “The State of Di- 
versified Plenty.” 

Missouri in 1922 was 
teenth in production of rye. 

Missouri was second in acre- 
yield of rice in 1920. 

Missouri is the land of fruits, 
poultry and livestock. 

Missouri, the Corn State 
Missouri is “The Fifth State.” 
Missouri is truly a “Corn 

State.” 

Missouri is a greater corn state 
than Kansas. 

Missouri grows more than 
twice as much wheat as Iowa. 

Missouri on the average grows 
more corn than any European 
country. 

Missouri in 1919 produced 
more corn than 23 other states 
combined. 

Corn is King in Missouri, be- 
ing God’s greatest agricultural 
gift to America. 

Missouri grows corn at less 
cost per acre and per bushel than 
any other corn state. 

Missouri grows more corn an- 
nually than the average of any 
foreign nation in the world. 
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Missouri on the average grow 
more corn annually than the en 
tire country of Argentina, Sout 
America. ee -® 

Five Missouri counties grow a | 
much corn on the average as thi 
entire Dominion of Canada. ' 

Half the counties in Missour 
grow more corn than any one 0: 
half the states of the Union. 9 

Missouri, Fourth in Wheat i 

Missouri is a soft-red wintei 
wheat state. bs 

Missouri does not go broke) 
when wheat sells low. 4 

Missouri’s finances do not hang 


Missouri grows the soft whee 
that makes the best flour for bak- 
ing biscuits and pastry. 4 

Missourians have - made the 
greatest fame for their home} 
state in the eras when they have 
most largely used Missouri 
grown-milled soft wheat flour. 


PRACTICAL. CONSTRUC- a 
TIVE ROTATIONS y 


Some farmers in the level sec-| 
tions of Northwestern Ohio have 
become discouraged in growing 
winter wheat, because of its lia- 
bility to winter kill.’ _ a 


Their difficulties, however, may. 
be mostly overcome by better 
methods of soil management. The 
seedbed must be prepared carliel 
than common so that it can be 
well settled, and seeding must be 
done more nearly on time, so that 
the wheat has a good growth be- 
fore going into the winter. Muc z 
of the winter killing is also due. 
to insufficient drainage, calling in 
some cases for more tile, but 
especially for a loosening up of 
the subsoil by the use of a deep= 


ity. The former usually mean: 
fall or winter plowing, unless t 
land can readily be worked in ) 


Three or Four-Year Rotatio 
—It may be pointed out th 
these four-year rotations are b 
ter as a rule for the land th 
the common corn-wheat-clover 
corn-oats-clover rotations. The 
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ur-year plans give a larger pro- 
wrtion of clover. No doubt some 
ill prefer the three-year rota- 
ons for the sake of growing 
‘mm more frequently. On many 
rms the same thing can be ac- 
mplished by a combination of 
four-year and two-year rotation 
| corn-wheat with clover as a 
tch crop. 
‘Corn-Wheat. — Certain deep, 
ttile soils, fairly well stocked 
ith humus, can undoubtedly be 
aintained at a high level of fer- 
lity with a rotation of this kind. 
weet clover or mammoth clover 
‘n be seeded with wheat and 
owed under for corn and the 
heat straw returned to the land. 
the clover is cut for hay, or 
istured, and the corn fed, man- 
‘e should be available at the 
tte of six to eight tons per acre 
ich rotation. Under these con- 
tions this rotation may be used 
_building up a soil of medium 
rtility. 
Mr. Richard Pasher of Union 
ounty employs this system, and 
istures his sweet clover during 
ie fall. In August, 1917, he was 
isturing 12 cows and 30 pigs on 
. acres of sweet clover growing 
_wheat stubble. He was sure 
lat his corn crops were better 
ich time they occurred in this 
tation. This is apparently be- 
ming a popular rotation with 
tose who have learned the 
uickness with which sweet 
over functions in soil improve- 
‘ent. 
‘Soybeans-Wheat-Clover. — For 
se on parts of many farms on 
hich the soil is below medium 
ttility, this scheme proves an 
specially acceptable one. Ad- 
antage is being taken of this ro- 
(tion to an increasing extent in 
wstern and southeastern Ohio, 
there its merits are especially 
dpreciated. With fair use of lime 
ad phosphorus, the soybean 
zed, wheat grain and straw, and 
he clover crop may be sold with 
fod prospects for the soil be- 
dming better each rotation. If 


r used in the stable and the 
tanure returned in proportion to 
ae crops grown, somewhat more 
apid improvement would be ef- 
ected. 

‘Starting at the Bottom.—For 
ne who finds himself on a farm 
ow in fertility, and with little 
apital for equipment or stock, 
ae soybeans-wheat-clover rota- 
on offers a very practical means 
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getting under way. By using 200 
pounds per acre of acid phosphate 


and with inoculation, soybeans 


should make a fair crop on rather 
thin soil without the use of lime. 
According to some of the Ohio 
Experiment Station results, wheat 
following soybeans has averaged 
10 bushels better than wheat fol- 
lowing corn. A little;more acid 
phosphate, then, will make a good 
wheat crop. At least a few acres 
can be limed by this time and 
that much will be ready for 
clover. The unlimed wheat 
ground, if any, can be put into 
soybeans again and by that time 
enough of a start may have been 
made to buy more limestone. 

Wheat-Clover.— This rotation 
will be found very desirable on 
some part of any farm where a 
rapid means of soil improvement 
is needed. It is suggested with 
particular reference to southeas- 
tern Ohio. Wheat can be made a 
profitable crop on thousands of 
acres of what are now run-out 
hill pastures, some of which are 
really too steep for cultivated 
crops because of trouble from 
washing. If these thin pastures 
or meadows are plowed in July 
or August and well _limed and 
phosphated, they will grow a 
good crop of wheat and a suc- 
cessful crop of clover. Sweet 
clover is the crop that will do 
best under these conditions and 
that will work for most rapid 
soil improvement. After it has 
been grown once, almost any 
other clover will do well. In 
fact, farmers have demonstrated 
that alfalfa is altogether possible 
after sweet clover. On hill pas- 
ture land on the Mary Bannon 
farm in Scioto County last year, 
a yield of more than 30 bushels 
of wheat per acre was secured on 
30 acres. Following this rather 
successful yield, 120 acres on the 
same farm were sowed to wheat 
last fall. In the past few weeks 
sweet clover has been seeded in 
all of this wheat.—Joseph F. Bar- 
ker, Department of Soil, Ohio 
State University. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS AND 
MACHINERY 


The farm implement and machinery 
equipments, are labor saving devices 
that are a wonderful relief to the 
farmers, in these times when labor is 
not only scarce but costly. There is 
such .a multiplicity of them that it is 
dificult to find a thing to be done 
on the farm, that there is not an im- 
plement or machine to do it with. 
From milking cows, up to the great- 
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est drudgery and difficult work of 
skill, that caused the sweat of the 
farmer’s brow, is furnished by the 
tireless motor power. The progres- 
sive labor reinforcement to the agri- 
culturist enables the American Farmer 
to lead the world in this line. 


Turn to page 2 for your Christ- 
mas Gifts and how to supply 
them. 


“BERKSHIRES ON EVERY 
FARM” 


The Berkshire World 


Devoted to the best interests of 
the swine industry, particularly 
to Berkshires, the hog that won 
Grand Championship over all 


breeds in the dressed carcass 
classes at the late International. 


Easy feeders; meat of unsur- 
passed quality, profitable. The 
Berkshire hog is the best farm 
animal today. 


Full of practical information. 
All the news of the American 
Berkshire Association. Every 
number is worth more than a 
year’s subseription to any 
farmer or swine breeder. 


Offered in combination with 
Baynes’ Soil Improver as fol- 
lows: 


THE BERKSHIRE WORLD, 1 year 
BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER, 2 years 


Both for $1.00 


THE FROST 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Springfield, Ill. 


FP RORCRORERERE RRO 
A Guaranteed Treatment 


For Abortion and Failure to Breed 


Purebred stock of all 
kinds—particularly hogs 
and cattle — are very 
susceptible to the dis- 
ease commonly called 
Contagious Abortion, 
which may result in 
either Abortion or Fail- 
ure to Breed. This dis- 
ease can be perma- 
nently cured and thou- 
sands of prominent 
breeders testify to the 
success of the Kellogg 
Treatment. It is a guar- 
anteed remedy for hogs 
and cows and is fed 
either in bran or salt, 
requiring no other at- 
tention. Excellent for all stock, keeping them 
in a healthy breeding condition. State number 
of animals and their general breeding condi- 
tion when writing for our free booklet and 
price list. 


H. W. KELLOGG CO., 
950 Carroll Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


BOURBON RED TURKEYS 


LIGHT BRAHMA CHICKENS 
PEKIN DUCKS 

B. R. Turkey toms, June hatch at 
$10 each, nicely marked. Light 
Brahma cockerels, April hatch at 
$2 each and Pekin Ducks at $2 
each. 

We hold our customers by good 
treatment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Mrs. Grace B. Simpson, R. 3, 
Salem, Ind. 
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RESTORED FARM’S CREDIT 
LEGUMES-STABLE 
MANURE 


It will make any young chap 
quite proud to take possession of 
a farm that is run down at the 
heel, so far as crop yields are 
concerned, and in three years 
have your neighbors credit you 
with being a good farmer. 


With a work team of two good 
mares, six milk cows, twenty-five 
ewes and five brood sows in live 
stock, forty hens and_ three 
roosters, Rhode Island Reds, and 
a gobbler, and six turkey hens, 
the milked down eighty acre farm 
was stocked. 

With lime coated on fifteen 
acres and same manured with old 
stable manure wheeled out into 
a close shed, more to get it out 
of the way, than to preserve it. 


This fifteen acre field was sown 
to alfalfa and the rains came just 
right to bring it on in good shape. 
There were twenty acres more of 
the farm manured, limed and 
used, some of it to grow sweet 
corn for cow feed, but a large 
part of it was sown to red clover; 
a couple of acres were sown to 
cow peas. 

This method was kept up and 
all the manure that the live stock 
would produce was used to the 
best advantage. The second and 
third year limited mercantile fer- 
tilizers were used as_ recom- 
mended. 


EUROPEAN NATIONS 
FERTILIZE LANDS 


Western Europe set out to de- 
velop her agriculture on a differ- 
ent basis from the Orient. Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, France, 
Spain, Italy and the British Isles 
are densely populated as com- 
pared with the United States. 
With the great increase in urban 
population following the intensive 
industrial development during the 
last fifty years, and with the de- 
creased emigration, the fields of 
western Europe have been called 
upon for much greater yields than 
was necessary before the coming 
of the towns and cities. In order 
to obtain the maximum produc- 
tion from their fields, these coun- 
tries have made use of scientific 
research and its applications to 
the greatest degree. Their farm- 
ers place great confidence in the 
recommendations of their agri- 
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cultural experts, and as a conse- 
quence they make greater use of 
science in their farm operations. , 
The principle on which they have 
developed their agriculture is 
“greater yield per acre and better 
crops and livestock.” The United 
States up to a few years ago was 
developing almost too exclusively 
on the basis of greater production 
per man power, regardless of 
yields per acre. In this respect, 
Europe would maintain a larger 
population and feed and clothe 
them better. 


From Chas. H. MacDowell’s 
address before American Chem- 
ical Society. 


GETTING A STAND OF 
CLOVER 


Benjamin Franklin once em- 
phasized the importance of dili- 
gence in all things for the man 
who would be successful. The 
farmer who consistently gets 
good stands of clover is usually 
found to be the man who suc- 
ceeds in making not only one but 
all conditions right for the growth 
of the crop. That he is rewarded 
for his diligence is recognized by 
all who appreciate the fundamen- 
tal place of legumes in success- 
ful farming. 

A Sweet Soil—Both experi- 
mental work and the experience 
of fatmers have shown that the 
use of liming materials is essen- 
tial to the satisfactory growth of 
both the clovers and alfalfa on 
most eastern Ohio soils. While 
soil acidity has developed later 
in central and western Ohio the 
benefits from the use of lime are 
now noticed over large areas. 
Our small-seeded legumes differ 
in their relation to soil acidity. 
Alfalfa and sweet clover require 
a neutral soil. Red and mammoth 
clover will grow satisfactorily, 
other conditions being good, 
where the soil is slightly acid. 
Alsike clover is more resistant to 
acidity than red clover. Where 
fertility conditions and the sup- 
ply of organic matter are good, 
acidity is less injurious than it is 
on poorer soils. The story of lime 
has been told over and over 
again, yet the lime hunger of 
many fields is unsatisfied and 
many farmers are still to find 
their first purchase of lime a very 
profitable investment. The use of 
lime is only one factor, although 
a very essential one, in getting 
good stands of clover. 


‘sweet clover. Satisfactory crops 
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Plenty of Phosphoric Acid. — 
All Ohio soils are hungry fo 
phosphorus. This, as well as thy 
limestone deficiency, must bi 
corrected before we can expec 
satisfactory returns for the laboi 
expended in tilling the soil. Th 
results of the experimental work 
with fertilizers in Ohio justify ¢ 
recommendation of 200 pounds o} 
fertilizer per acre per year for the 
rotation in general farming. This 
may be acid phosphate or a mixe¢ 
fertilizer with a high proportior 
of phosphoric acid, as outilned it 
the recommendations for the us¢ 
of the “Ohio Standard Dozer 
Fertilizers.” | 

It is essential that the crog 
with which clover is seeded be 
liberally fertilized if good hay 
crops are to be obtained. In ar 
experiment at the Ohio statior 
the same amount of a complete 
fertilizer was applied to each o} 
a series of plots in a four-yeat 
rotation but the applications were 
made to different crops. The 
eight-year average increases ir 
the clover crop have been as fol 
lows: Fertilizer applied to corn 
alone, 212 pounds; divided equal. 
ly between the corn and wheat 
474 pounds; all applied to wheat 
926 pounds; applied to the you 
seeding after wheat harvest, 1,33( 
pounds. Good crops of clovel 
cannot be expected unless th 
grain crop with which it is seed: 
ed is generously fertilized. 3 

An Abundance of Vegetable 
Matter.—Most farmers have often 
noticed how a good clover stand 
will be secured on the black 
land, while the crop may fail 
completely on the light-colored 
soil in the same fiield. A lib. 
eral supply of organic mattet 
in the soil_is necessary to the 
satisfactory growth of all the 
small-seeded legumes aes | 


of alfalfa and red clover cannot 
be expected on soils deficient in 
organic matter. Careful use of 
the manure and the plowing unm 
der of good sods and the residues 
of good crops is probably the 
most satisfactory and economical 
way of maintaining the supply 
of organic matter in the soil 
This means a short rotation and 


nomically maintained when the 
land is left in grass until the 
yields of hay decrease noticeably 
before the field is plowed up. 
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Good Seed, Well Inoculated.— 
he alfalfa and clovers grown 
1ould be adapted to the climatic 
ynditions of Ohio if the best re- 
ilts are to be secured. Clover 
‘ed imported from Europe has 
2en found to produce crops that 
> not stand the winters as well 
sr produce as good yields as lo- 
ily grown clover seed. Kan- 
is-grown alfalfa seed is inferior 
1 Dakota or Montana-grown 
‘ed for northern Ohio condi- 
ons. Fortunately, there is now 
yailable on the market clover 
ad alfalfa seed, the origin, purity 
id vitality of which are guar- 
iteed. It is no longer necessary 
vr a farmer to buy his clover 
ted “grab-bag fashion.” 

‘Unless inoculated, legumes are 
nable to use atmospheric nitro- 
en and often the crop is a fail- 
te. Inoculation does not require 
le outlay of much money, time 
r energy, and the results are 
ery generally satisfactory if the 
fork is done right. Inoculation 
“recommended for sweet clover 
rv alfalfa where a crop is sown 
na field for the first time. Eith- 
> the commercial legume cul- 
ares or soil from an established 
eld of either crop may be used 
) inoculate the seed with assur- 
ace of success if properly done. 
' the former method is used the 
irections accompanying the cul- 
ares should be followed closely. 
1 the soil method the seed should 
'e well moistened with water and 
me quart of fine inoculating soil 
nixed thoroughly with each 
shel of seed, after which it 
hould be spread out thinly in a 
vell ventilated place, not in di- 
ect sunlight, to dry before seed- 
ag. 

“What All Successful Clover 
towers Know.—Where soil con- 
itions are not entirely favorable 
3 the growth of clover, there 
re several practices which will 
acourage its growth. Legumes 
re usually more seriously needed 
mder just these conditions and 
very effort should be made to 
Tow them. Many farmers have 
dund it advisable to top-dress 
ae wheat on the thinner parts 
f the field with manure for the 
venefit of the clover. This often 
4eans a good stand of clover on 
hin land where the crop would 
therwise be a failure. Too often 
he supply of manure is limited 
md the clover field is patchy. 
)preading straw on the wheat in 
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the fall is another method of en- 
couraging stands: of clover where 
conditions are unfavorable. Prob- 
ably not over one to one and one- 
half tons of straw should be used 
per acre. The fertility condition 
of soils which require this treat- 
ment to grow clover should be 
improved. 

When clover seed is sown in 
winter grain, the seeding should 
be done early in the spring when 
the ground is honeycombed with 
frost, or later when the ground 
has dried out, so that the seed 
can be covered with a disc drill 
or a harrow. Sowing between 
these periods is not likely to be 


as satisfactory, unless there is a _ 


good supply of organic matter in 
the soil so that the seed will like- 
ly be covered. The impression 
seems to be growing among farm- 


t . . . 
ers that it is becoming more ne- 


cessary to cover the seed. Ex- 
perimental data regarding this 
problem is lacking, but the evi- 
dence seems to favor some meth- 
od of seeding in which the seed is 
covered, for all conditions. The 
stand may not be better under 
good conditions, but less seed 
need be used than with broadcast 
seeding. The money saved on 
seed will pay good interest on 
the investment in a grass seed 
drill. 

Safety in Numbers. — Where 
the soil in a field is not uniform- 
ly adapted to any one legume, a 
very prevalent condition, a mix- 
ture of clovers should be seeded. 
For example, instead of seeding 
straight red clover, which grows 
best only on neutral well drained 
soils, a little alsike will help 
thicken the stand on the wetter 
or more acid spots in the field. 
It is usually well to sow some 
timothy under these conditions, 
although on soils naturally adapt- 
ed to timothy the seeding should 
be done in the spring and the 
rate of seeding kept light to pre- 
vent the timothy from crowding 
out the clover. When seeding 
sweet clover for the first time 
either red, alsike, or mammoth 
clover should be added. 

When the seed is broadcasted, 
one bushel of seed for each five 
acres is usually considered a fair 
rate of seeding with sweet clover, 
alfalfa, red and mammoth clov- 
ers. For alsike clover, one bush- 
el for each 10 acres is about right. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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ON’T make the mis- 
D take of thinking that 

every machine with 
four wheels, a box and a 
few teeth and paddles at 
the rear, is necessarily a 
good manure spreader. 


Play safe when. you 
buy. Get the genuine 


NEWIOEA 


TheOriginalWide SpreadingSprea 


der’, 


No tool on your farm 
will bring you bigger pro- 
fits. The New Idea 
makes it easy to feed 
your land regularly with 
Nature’s greatest soil-sustain- 
er, manure. And the New Idea 
stays on the job long after the 
imitators are on the scrap-pile. 
It is built by “Spreader Spec- 
ialists,” in the best equipped 
spreader factory in the world. 


Drop in when you are ready 
totalk spreader. Get the facts 
now--even if you are not ready 
to place your order, 


There is a dealer in your 
Locality. See him or 
write for catalog. 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 
Coldwater, Ohio 


[AR AT 


PLAY SAFE 


Know the Law Before 
You Make a New Lease 


“FARM CONTRACTS 


Between 
Landlord and Tenant” 


A practical hand book for all 
who enter into Farm Leases. 
By W. C. TICHENOR, A.B., LL.B. 


Price $2.00 Postpaid 


A most interesting book on 
farm contracts which may save 
you hundreds of dollars in money 
and satisfaction. 

Order your copy today 
ADDRESS 


D 
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327 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
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American Farm Bureau Federation News 


Arthur E. Mealiff, Mgr., Farm Bureau Office 
58 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


GOVERNMENT HOLDS 
WHEAT COST HEARING 


Higher Tariff May Result from 
Determination of Produc- 
tion Cost 


“A higher tariff on wheat may 
be made effective by Christmas 
if the tariff commission will carry 
out President Coolidge’s request 
for speedy determination of the 
difference in the cost of produc- 
tion of wheat in Canada and the 
United States,” stated E. B. Reid, 
of the Washington office of the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, today while commenting 
upon the commission’s notice that 
hearings will be held in this 
country in the near future. 


“Canadian wheat is now con- 
stantly flowing over the 30 cents 
per bushel tariff wall and is be- 
ing sold in the East at a lower 
cost than Minneapolis wheat,” 
continued Mr. Reid. “There is no 
room for doubt as to the effect- 
iveness of the present tariff in 
elevating the price of wheat in 
the United States above the 
Canadian price. The question, 
however, is still further protec- 
tion and the tariff commission 
undoubtedly will find a wide dif- 
ference in the cost of producing 
wheat here and in Canada. 

“In the two fundamentals, land 
and labor, there is a wide differ- 
ence. The average price of farm 
land in Alberta is $28; Saskatch- 
ewan, $29; Manitoba, $35, and in 
Minnesota, $126; Kansas, $80; 
South Dakota, $106; North Da- 
kota, $50. Thus the virgin lands 
of Canada give her a great han- 
dicap and its wheat is also of su- 
perior quality for some purposes 
and brings a premium on the 
market. Wages in all lines, in- 
cluding farm labor, are higher 
here than across the border. In 
fact, agricultural labor is about 
the only kind to be deflated in 
the United States since the war. 

“The Canadian wheat grower 
has a five to thirteen cent advan- 
tage over ours in terms of Liver- 
pool prices because of the lower 
cost of transportation. This 
means the Canadian farmer gets 
that much more of the world 
price. 


“Tf the tariff commission marks 
time in this matter, our market 
will break under the strain of 
Canadian wheat. Besides, the Ar- 
gentine and Australian crops, 
which are reported as doing well, 
will be on the market in Janu- 
ary. 

“Canada is our chief competi- 
tor, both actual and potential. In 
the five years, 1917-1921, we im- 
ported an average of about 
24,000,000 bushels per year of 
which we retained an average of 
over 17,500,000 bushels for con- 
sumption. This hard wheat enters 
into direct competition with the 
hard wheat produced in this 
country. When the duty was 
twenty-five cents per bushel be- 
tween 1906 and 1913, there was 
relatively little difference in the 
price between Minneapolis and 
Winnipeg prices, but that was 
largely because there was only a 
little wheat flowing over the bor- 
der. In the last year and a half 
or so, Minneapolis prices have 
been considerably higher. Canada 
exported last year 252,000,000 
bushels out of a 390,000,000 bush- 
el crop. This means she can ex- 
port 323,000,000 bushels from the 
crop recently harvested, much of 
which is now held at the Great 
Lakes ports. 


“Tf the tariff commission fid- 
dles, collecting data from 2,000,- 
000 wheat farmers on cost of pro- 
duction, congress undoubtedly 
will relieve it of the job by rais- 
ing the tariff itself. -If it acts 
promptly utilizing the data al- 
ready in the Department of Agri- 
culture and elsewhere, it may 
function for the President. The 
law requires that the commission 
must first make a preliminary in- 
vestigation. This it has been do- 
ing ‘these long weeks’ and has 
just decided to hold hearings. 
After holding these hearings it 
must state the facts and make its 
recommendations to the Presi- 
dent. Then thirty days must 
elapse before the President’s proc- 
lamation becomes effective. The 
commission should hold many 
hearings simultaneously and speed 
the compilation of its data. 

“The American Farm Bureau 
Federation’s representative re- 


cently told Diecde Coolidl 
that if a low tariff on wheat i 
proving a good thing they ar 
for more of it.” 


ACREAGE REDUCTION 1 
URGED IN WHEAT 
COUNCIL REPORT 


Gradual reduction of the pres 
ent wheat acreage of 62,000,00 
to 50,000,000 acres, is the keynot 
of the report of the productioi 
committee of the Wheat Counci 
of the United States, which wa 
in session in Chicago, Novembe 
TS: . 

H. W. Moorhouse, director o 
research for the A. F. B. F., rep 
resented the farm bureau on th 
Production Committee of th 
Wheat Council. 

The report of the Wheat Coun 
cil shows that 50,000,000 acres o 
wheat would be an acreage suffi 
cient to take care of domestic de 
mands, and that on the addi 
tional 12,000,000 acres can profit 
ably be introduced alternatig 
crops. 

In regard to co-operative pro 
duction and marketing, the repor 
of the committee says, “Co-oper 
ative marketing processes are it 
a large measure dependent fo 
permanent success upon such or 
ganization of the production be 
hind them as will permit of ‘se 
curing the advantage of hand 
ling a standard commodity. Co 
operative associations should bi 
an important factor in securing 
the application of standard meth 
ods and practices in production 
They represent the most feasible 
medium of reaching the individ: 
ual farmer for the purpose of se 
curing better and more standare 
practices and methods. 

“The committee believes thal 
the development of farmers’ co- 
operative elevators and co-opera: 
tive selling associations in this 
country has resulted in demon: 
strable advantage to the farmers. 
It seems clear, however, that the 
full advantage which has been se- 
cured in other commodities in 
this country and particularly in 
co-operation abroad, has not yet 
been secured in wheat productios 
and marketing. ; 

“If the co-operative movement 
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s to succeed in securing for the 
armer that measure of economic 
eward to which he is entitled, 
here must be a clear conception 
m the part of organizers, man- 
gers and members of co-opera- 
ive associations of the elements 
ssential to the permanent suc- 
ess and the application of these 
ssentials as fast as the sentiment 
iecessary for their adoption can 
ve deveolped in farming com- 
nunities. 

“The further development of 
o-operation on the part of wheat 
armers should be worked out as 
_ part of the long-time program 
or theimprovement of the pro- 
luction and marketing of his pro- 
lucts, and should not be expected 
o bring about an immediate ad- 
ustment of the _ discrepancy 
vhich exists between the prices 
vhich farmers receive for what 
hey sell and the prices which 
armers pay for what they buy.” 


POOL ALFALFA ORDERS 


Hugh Harper, secretary of the 
xrant county, Wisconsin, Farm 
3ureau, is in South Dakota this 
veek buying 100 carloads of feed- 
ng alfalfa to supply pooled or- 
lers of Wisconsin farm bureau 
nembers. 


)ALES TURNOVER IN IOWA 


Iowa is the greatest livestock 
tate and the leading cash corn 
nd oats state of the Union. In 
otal cash receipts it is second 
mly to Texas. The sale of farm 
iroducts in Iowa for the crop 
rear 1922-23 amounted to $603,- 
100,000, or an average of $2,822 
or each of the 213,439 farms. 
farm land in Jowa is capitalized 
ita very high figure and the ra- 
io of sales to property values is 
therefore low. According to the 
‘ensus figures for 1920, the value 
Mf land and building in the state 
Yas approximately $7,600,000. 
sales of farm products amounted 
‘0 $883,000,000, giving a ratio of 
‘ales to fixed investment of 11.6 
ver cent. The average ratio for 
arms in the United States was 
"1.1 per cent. Other midwestern 
tates underwent. very extreme 
leflation, sales of all crops de- 
lining from $286,000,000 to $99,- 
900,000, a result of the concentra- 
on on cereal crops to the prac- 
‘ical exclusion of fruits and veg- 
ttables prices of which were less 
idversely affected than those of 
he cereals. Corn and oats, it will 
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be remembered, underwent a par- 
ticularly precipitate decline dur- 
ing this two-year period and the 
situation was somewhat intensi- 
fied by a short crop of oats in 
1921. 


Although the depression was 
quite severe in lowa, recovery 
has been very rapid. Last year 
farm sales increased 35 per cent 
over the preceding year, attain- 
ing practically the 1920 level. 
This was the result of higher 
prices. 

J. R. Howard, who served for 
two terms as president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, efficiently in an address to 
over 4,000 persons in attendance 
in Tri-County picnic of farmers 
and business men at Kewanee, 
Ill., stated: 

“T’m not worred about the agri- 
cultural situation with the out- 
look that it has today. If I had 
money to invest I would not buy 
stocks nor bonds, I’d go straight 
to the land and put my savings 
in agriculture. 

“Is it fair that the farmers, 
representing a third of the people 
of this country, should receive 
less than one-seventh of the total 
national income?” asked Mr. 
Howard? 

“Until this condition is rem- 
edied there will not cease to be 
an acute national agricultural 
problem. But we do not have 
reasons for being pessimistic over 
this one condition, for it is funda- 
mental. This country will never 
be in danger of an agricultural 
peasantry because of the mobil- 


‘ity of population and capital.” 


Basing his deduction concern- 
ing the buying power of the farm- 
er on the last census report, Mr. 
Howard figures that the net out- 
put of the manufacturers of 
American amounts to $27,000,- 
000,000. Three billion more is 
added for agricultural products 
not processed, making a total of 
$30,000,000,000. Before the manu- 
factured products, food and coal 
reach the consumer there must 
be added the cost of transporta- 
tion and distribution. 

“While no specific figures are 
available, information coming 
from reliable sources, would jus- 
tify doubling the amount for 
transportation and distribution, 
making a total of about sixty 
billions. 

“Counting out in the agricul- 
tural department’s report of the 
farmer’s income, he will only have 
$12,000,000,000 left. Out of that 


1? 


comes his operating expense of 
$5,000,000,000, leaving only $/,- 
000,000,000. That, in reality, is 
what the farmer has to buy his 
share of the nation’s $60,000,000,- 
000 worth of products.” 


We show our unlimited con- 
fidence in Profit-Maker Worm 
Capsules and in all hog breed- 
ers by offering to send, without 
one cent down, enough capsules. 
to rid your hogs of worms. 


You pay only when you see 
Profit-Maker Capsules produce 
the results we claim. 


PROFIT-MAKER 
Worm Capsules 


have been used for years by veterina- 
rians, county agents and thousands 
of big breeders as the quickest, surest, 
easiest and cheapest worm expeller. 
You need but one capsule for each 
50 lb. pig. Millions used every season. 
Hundreds of unsolicited testimonials. 


Try these capsules at our risk. Send 
coupon below today. If you need in- 
struments include $1.50,in any form, 
for cost to us of automatic repeating 
capsule gun and jaw spreader. 


Send-No-Money Coupon 


BREEDERS SUPPLY COMPANY, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Dept. A 


Date... tis 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Send me, all charges woe Paice ae 
Profit-Maker Worm Capsules, which I will give accord- 
ing to directions and report results promptly to you. If 
results are what you claim, I will pay 5 cents apiece for 
the capsules within 10 days. If they do not produce 
the results you claim, the charge will be cancelled. 


Name oi 


AOTC ee ac ee a Lace 


Merry Christmas 


Here is a Christmas offer- 

ing that will appeal to all. 

Make your friends and 

yourself a present that will 
be lasting. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


We will send for two years 


BAYNES’ 
SOIL IMPROVER 


and for one year 
THE DUROC JOURNAL 


a regular dollar a year pub- 
lication dedicated to con- 
structive Duroc promotion 
—a swine paper you should 
read. 

Don’t delay—send dollar to- 
day, so that both papers 
will arrive before Christ- 
mas Day. 


BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER 


327 SOUTH LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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(Continued from page 17) 
When the seed is drilled or har- 
rowed in, the amount can safely 
be reduced one-third. For hay on 
fertile limestone soils a mixture 
of four pounds of alfalfa, eight 
pounds oi sweet clover, and two 
pounds each of alsike clover and 
timothy per acre is suggested. 
Usually a crop of hay, largely 
sweet clover, can be cut the fall 
aiter seeding, and either two or 
three crops of hay the next sea- 
son. On poorer soils or those less 
well supplied with lime, eight 
pounds of red clover should be 
substituted for the alialfa and 
sweet clover, and the amount of 
alsike clover and timothy in- 
creased. For pasture in rotation 
on such soils, sweet clover or 
mammoth clover should be in- 
cluded in the mixture, the former 
only when the soil is well sup- 
plied with lime. 

When a spring seeding of 
clover fails to catch it is often 
possible to secure a stand by 
disking the land and reseeding 
immediately after the small grain 
is harvested. In good seasons ex- 
cellent stands of the clovers and 
alfalfa are often obtained by seed- 
ing in corn at the last cultiavtion. 

The Bundle of Sticks——What 
may we expect in the way of a 
clover crop when limestone, acid 
phosphate and the other practices 
of good soil treatment are put 
into operation with a good crop 
rotation on a soil of average fer- 
tility? The Ohio. Experiment 
Station started cropping a 40-acre 
field used for variety testing in 
1894. For the first ten years the 
field was given one application 
of manure during the rotation. 
Then the treatment was changed 
to include acid phosphate and 
limestone, and the rotation was 
shortened to four years by drop- 
ping the timothy. Averaging the 
yields for a period of years they 
have increased as follows: Corn, 
from 48 to 74 bushels; oats from 
48 to 61 bushels; wheat from 21 
to 33 bushels, and clover hay 
from 1.5 tons to 3.5 tons. Good 
soil treatment has been respon- 
sible for a 133 per cent increase 
in the clover crop. How many 
farmers in Ohio are raising three 
and one-half tons of clover hay 
to the acre? 

Farmers in dairy and livestock 
regions often say that the hay 
crop is the most important crop 
in the rotation. Farmers who 
have good crops of clover almost 
invariably have satisfactory yields 
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of other crops. The hay yields 
and the fertilizer practices of ten 
farmers in northeastern Ohio who 
have community soil demonstra- 
tion fields have been compared. 
These ten men averaged 207 
pounds of fertilizer per acre per 
year. Manure and limestone were 
also used on all these fields. The 
average yield of 18 hay crops on 
these demonstration fields was 
2.6 tons per acre. In five cases, 
only the first crop was cut for 
hay, the second crop being pas- 
tured or plowed under. One yield 
of 5.5 tons of clover for two cut- 
tings was reported—Earl Jones, 
Department of Soils, Ohio State 
University. 


SPREADING MANURE 


In applying manure to the soil 
it is important to get an even dis- 
tribution over the field. This can 
be done most satisfactorily by 
means of a manure spreader. A 
spreader is not absolutely essen- 
tial, however, and if care is taken 
a fairly good job can be done by 
hand. That is, if a man cannot 
afford a spreader he should be all 
the more diligent about applying 
manure. The all-important thing 
is to get the manure back on to the 
land with the least possible loss. 
However, most farmers will suc- 
ceed in getting more manure on 
the land when they have a 
Spreader, since it can be kept 
where it can be Joaded as the 
manure is produced and unloaded 
whenever a team is available for 
a few minutes time. The labor 
and time saved will soon pay for 
the spreader. The advantage in 
using a spreader is not due so 
much to the saving of labor as to 
the fact that the manure is spread 
evenly and in a thin layer so that 
it will go farther. Where manure 
is scarce it is advisable to make 
it cover as much land as pos- 
sible. The spreader also serves 
to tear the coarse manure to 
pieces so that it may be readily 
worked into the soil. 

There are also machines on the 
market for loading manure into 
the wagon or spreader. These 
may be used to good advantage 
where a farmer has a large sup- 
ply of manure to be hauled out 
at one time, especially if it is in 
an open lot or large shed where 
a team can be used in loading. 
While loaders are quite satisfac- 
tory for certain conditions of this 
kind, their usefulness is some- 


po sa Eve. neon 3 
what limited, and hops are har¢ 
adapted to the small farm. 

For dairymen or horsemen w 
have large amounts of manu in 
remove each day, an overhead | 
ter carrier will be found very t 
ful. The spreader may be ] 
under the carrier until fill 
This greatly reduces the amou 
of handling, while the carri 
makes the cleaning of the barns 
a much lighter task. Bulletir 
166—Mo. Col. Agr. Expt. St ; 


tion. 


POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES IS IN- | 
CREASING AT A RAPID 

RATE 


Per Capita Production of Foo¢ 
Now on Decline . 


Statisticians have estimated th: 
our population at the close of this 
century will be more than 220 mil 
lion and have placed the probabl 
time in which we shall begin to i 
port the staple foods at from 15 
30 or more years. Even if it shoulé 
turn out to be the longer peric 
it is time we were considering the 
problem not only from the national 
point of view but also from its ei 
fect on agriculture. 

In the 50 years iirahas he 
Civil War we increased our cot 
ton production five times, ow 
wheat production four times, out 
corn production three times, whi 
our population increased only 
and three-fourths times. 4 

The peak of agriculture produe 
tion per capita of population wz 
passed in 1898, nearly a quarter of 
a century ago. Agricultural pro- 
duction almost kept pace with pop- 
ulation increase for some little ti 
after that date, but in the last di 
cade it has steadily and ever more 
rapidly fallen. } 

The United States is today 
food-importing nation, measured i 
dollars; that is, we import more 
sugar, tea, coffee, spices, nuts and 
tropical fruits than we export im 
wheat and meat—Soil Imp. Com 
N. F. Ass’n. 7 


KEPT BUSY 


“I suppose your wife is. enja 
ing herself at your summer cc 
tage.” . 

“Not very much. She hi 
three women visiting her, ea 
on a different kind of diet.”— 
ton ‘Transcript. . z ‘ 
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(Continued from page 4) 

16. The result from these fields 
io show that while either liming 
the use of a phosphate fertili- 
r by itself will pay, by far the 
st thing for the farmer to do is 
both lime and use phosphate fer- 
izer. It seems now that for gen- 
al farming, not only the best but 
2 only commercial materials 
eded on Kentucky soils are 
ound limestone and a phosphate 
‘tilizer, preferably acid phos- 
ate. However, with respect to 
osphate fertilizer, the important 
ing is not which one to use, but 
st to use one, knowing that any 
e will give good results. 

17. On the Kentucky experi- 
ant fields outside the Bluegrass 
zion the average yearly increases 
date per acre from liming and 
2 use of acid phosphate are: 13.9 
shels of corn, 1,273 pounds of 
ybean hay, 7.6 bushels of wheat, 
d 2,143 pounds of clover hay. 
ae dollar invested in these ma- 
‘fials has given crop increases 
ith around $3.50. 

Questions for study—What is 
@ only way to add to the supply 
‘phosphorus in soils. 2. Name 
e phosphorus fertilizers. 4. Tell 
tere each comes from and how 
‘is prepared for market. 6, 11 
d@ 14. Why is only a_ small 
aount of steamed bone meal 
ed? 9. What advanatage has 
ck phosphate over acid phos- 
ate? 15. What disadvantage? 
. Which would you use? 


FARMERS MARKETING 
_ WITH CONSUMERS 


Seventy years ago the farmers 
ithin. 30 miles of Philadelphia, 
arketed the farm products once 
“week for Saturday market; a 
w would also attend the 
Tednesday market in the city. 
‘The two principal market places 
ere on Market Street and Spring 
arden Street. These are wide 
reets and the house is in the 
mter of the street leaving a 
iveway on each side of the 
arket house. The house was 
yout 20 feet wide and roofed 
yer and on the sides the stalls 
ere placed, each facing the cen- 
r. The stalls were about 12 to 
| feet long, and shelves to dis- 
lay the goods—a movable low 
junter on which receptacles for 
te butter, eggs, meats and other 
roducts were placed. 

The butter and products were 
irried in market wagons with 
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springs, from the farm to city in 
nice, clean butter tubs with the 
farmer’s name on, capable of con- 
taining 100 pounds. It had been 
weighed and made into pound 
prints and wrapped each with a 
white buttercloth, which was un- 
wrapped as placed in the custo- 
mer’s receptacle. There was neat- 
ness and a cleanliness always 
prominent. Butter was _ not 
touched by the hands in the mar- 
ket. The products consisted of 
butter, cottage cheese, dressed 
poultry, the week’s fresh eggs, 
veal, lamb, mutton, fresh pork, 
and sausage. Fruits, berries and 
vegetables were sold in season. 
These were true diversified farm- 
ers. About two-thirds of the 
farmers followed this plan of 
marketing. The regular customers 
paid good prices. 


BE ECONOMICAL 


Silage is wonderful food when 
the pastures dry up for cattle and 
especially for the dairy, as it will 
keep up the flow and richness of 
the milk equal to full pasturage. 
The silo is virtually a farmer’s 
savings bank. 


The cow that can only produce 
five pounds of butter a week at 
her best, should be replaced with 
one that can double it. Do not 
save the heifer calves of the five 
pounder as like produces like. 


The sow that only produces 
five pigs in a litter should be fit- 
ted for the pork market and her 
place filled with a sow whose lit- 
ter of ten will weigh over a ton 
at six months of age. 


It has been proven by thorough 
tests of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, that pure bred hogs 
make 38 per cent greater profit 
than common hogs. This is an 
opportunity to save that should 
not be neglected. 


Diversified farming is by far 
the safest method of farming. Be- 
sides the most profitable it is 
more helpful in keeping up the 
fertility of the soil. The farmer 
who makes wheat growing his 
exclusive market crop besides be- 
ing liable to failure some years, is 
deleterious to the soil by selling 
off the product of the soil it is ex- 
hausted more rapidly unless fer- 
tilized. 
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BOYS 


— AND — 


GIRLS 


YOU CAN EARN 
MONEY 
After school and on 


Saturdays taking 
subscriptions to 


BAYNES’ 


SOIL IMPROVER 


A MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


Devoted to better soil 
on the farm 


WRITE 
TODAY 


FOR OUR LIBERAL 
OFFER 


and for sample copies 
which will convince 
every person you ap- 
proach that they can’t 
go wrong on such a 
publication, at 


25c A YEAR 


5 years for $1.00 
with ‘Feeding Dairy 
Cows” as premium. 


Write Today 


Baynes’ Soil Improver 
327 South La Salle St. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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CHEMIST’S WORK, THE 
SOLUTION 


By Chas. H. MacDowell 
Chicago, II1. 


The chemist’s big agricultural 
problem is fertility. As a matter 
of fact very little is known as to 
the relative importance of the 
various elements of fertility. Is 
plant food more important than 
moisture? Will bacteria destroy 
soil toxins? We are still groping 
in the dark on soil fertility. We 
have data giving specific results 
of certain fertilizing experiments 
under one set of climatic condi- 
tions on a given crop and soil. 
But who has made any progress 
in determining why these results 
were obtained, or how they can 
be interpreted in connection with 
a different set of conditions? 


True, our worries on plant food 
supplies seem to be largely over. 
For a time it seemed as if the 
supply of available nitrogen was 
rather definitely limited. In the 
past few years the progress made 
in the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen has opened up unlimited 
supplies of this element. 

If we forget political and geo- 
graphic boundaries, there is suffi- 
cient available potash nowblocked 
out to supply the world for a long 
time to come. Undoubtedly new 
deposits will be discovered. The 
present industrial by-product 
waste of available potash will be 
further studied and this product 
saved for agriculture. The vast 
supply of potash in our shales and 
feldspars and other igneous rocks 
will remain as a reserve supply in 
case other sources fail. The pot- 
ash from these sources is avail- 
able now at a cost. Probably our 
chemists will find new processes 
which will enable these insoluble 
sources of potash to equal or bet- 
ter foreign prices. 

The reserve supply of phos- 
‘phate seems to be adequate so far 
as any reasonable time element is 
concerned. However, before long 
it will be necessary to call on the 
immense deposits of Idaho and 
other Western states. The prob- 
lem of transportation will again 
be before us. We have methods 
now for rendering the insoluble 
phosphates of lime available for 
plant food. They are reasonably 
efficient in so far as there is little 
waste of phosphoric acid, but 
they necessitate the use of-an 
equal quantity of sulphuric acid 
and a 50 per cent dilution of the 
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product. Here again transporta- 
tion intervenes. The present 
freight cost precludes the use of 
any but the higher grade phos- 
phate rocks. The chemist has 
before him the problem of render- 
ing the phosphoric acid of these 
insoluble compounds available for 
plant food without necessitating 
the reduction of the plant food 
content so that excess transpor- 
tation charges may be overcome. 
He will, in the near future, be 
called upon to develop processes 
for utilizing the lower grade 
phosphates and phosphatic lime- 
stones of Tennessee and Kentucky 
and even to work over the waste 
dumps of present-day running. 
For a long time it has been 
considered that these three ele- 
ments, nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium, were the only plant 
foods necessary to supply ordi- 
nary soil. Recent years have 
brought about some change in 
this belief. Certain crops seem 
to demand some other element 
that is ordinarily not abundant 
in all soils. For instance, only 
within the last few years it seems 
to have been proved definitely 
that the tobacco plant must have 
a certain amount of magnesia in 
its food supply in order that it 
may properly cure. It is claimed 
that the superexcellence of the 
Hawaiian pineapple is due to the 
manganese present in these soils. 
Are we then to believe that only 
these two plants are peculiarly 
susceptible to such conditions? 
Can we not safely assume that 
every plant has a similar neces- 
sity? Most of the experiment 
stations of the country are now 
studying the effect of sulphur, 
both elemental and in compounds, 
on various crops. Oregon has 
shown surprising results on le- 
gumes with sulphates. New Jersey 
applies elemental sulphur for re- 
action within the soil itself. What 
a research field is opened to the 
agriculturalist and to the chemist! 


CROP COSTS IN 1922 


The United States Department 
of Agriculture finds that the av- 
erage cost of production by farm- 
ers in 1922 was 66 cents per 
bushel for corn, $1.23 per bushel 
for wheat and 53 cents for oats. 

The average cost per acre for 
corn was $23.01, figured on aver- 
age yield of 35 bushels at 66 cents 
per bushel. Of the cost 52 per 
cent was for man and horse labor, 
16 per cent for fertilizer and man- 


December, 1 2 
ure, 2 per cent for seed, 23 D 
cent for land rent and 7 per ce) 
for miscellaneous items. Ave 
age selling price of corn in 19, 
was 73 cents. - 
_ The average cost of producir 
an acre of wheat, $19.68, on | 
yield of 16 bushels per acre cos 
ing $1.23 per bushel. Costs we; 
46 per cent for preparing sec 
bed, planting, harvesting, thres| 
ing and marketing; land rent, ; 
per cent; fertilizer and manur 
12 per cent; seed, 9 per cent ; mil 
cellaneous, 8 per cent. The ai 
erage selling price of wheat j 
1922 was $1.11. si 


The average cost per acre ( 
oats was $17.40, making the cro 
on the basis of 33 bushels pe 
acre cost 53 cents per bushel. Th 
average Selling price was 48 cent 
Of oats cost 50 per cent was ma 
and horse labor; 8 per cent fe 
fertilizer and manure, 7 per cet 
for seed; 27 per cent for lan 
rent; & per cent miscellaneou 
cost.—Mo. Clip-Sheet. e 
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“KICKS KULTUR” 


2 

Editor: Would you allow a 
old farmer to ask you and th 
readers of the Improver wh 
“Kultur” had to depend on th 
United States of America to in 
vent and put into practice tel 
egraphy and hundreds of uses fo 
electricity, while the use of stean 
power was discovered and pu 
into practice by a citizen of th 
United States? 2 

“Kultur” also failed to advance 
the interest of the farmers by in 
venting and manufacturing thi 
mowing machines, reapers am 
binders; the riding plows, botl 
horse and steam, of two and fiv 
furrows; the steam threshers an 
cleaners, and thousands of othe: 
useful saving implements anc 
machinery labor-savers, to ad 
vance and benefit mankind, anc 
the farmers especially. Then 
again, the first autos, the first ai 
traveling or flying machines, anc 
even the’ submarine were al 
American inventions. i 

Then what has “Kultur” done! 
Falsely claimed to be wise; 

By inventing mean lies, 8 

Always truth crucifies. : 


—A Yank. 


Rares 


: 

We are all dependent upon the 
soil of the farm, it is the support 
ing foundation for every industry 
and business as well as the hap- 


piness and lives of the people. 
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{IND FALL PLOWING PAYS 


Minnesota Experiment Station 
is observed that in the past year 
ere was more plowing done in 
ugust and September than at 
ty time before. 
It has been proved that the best 
ops are nearly always secured 
t the early Fall plowed land. 
ne cause for this undoubtedly 
that the Fall plowed ground 
‘s open and porous, ready to 
ceive the Fall rains, and ab- 
tbs a larger amount of mois- 
re than unplowed land. 
Early plowing also gives time 
r the land to settle again before 
bring and allows it to become 
mpact enough to re-establish 
od capillary action, thus getting 
oisture to the plants when mois- 
Te is needed. 
‘The decay of vegetable matter 
the soil, the storage of rain, 
id the conservation of soil mois- 
‘re are all important factors in 
aking the next year’s crop. In- 
ct pests are also held in check 
r Fall plowing, and time is 
ved in getting the crop into 
e ground in the Spring. Early 
eding often gives assurance of 
good harvest. 


PLANT REFUSE DIVIDED 
| BETWEEN FIRE AND 
SOIL 


Every Fall after the vegetable 
atch and the home grounds have 
ten given their clean-up and all 
‘fuse and plant remnants have 
ten gathered in a heap, the 
nateur gardener faces the ques- 
on—‘To burn or not to burn”. 
Soil experts tell him, “The more 
egetable matter you work into 
our soil, the better crops it will 
tow’, and advise him to dig in all 
ie leaves, stalks, weeds and other 
egetation that he can get hold of 
1 order to keep up the supply of 
umus in the soil. 

The plant disease expert, on the 
ther hand, emphasizes the value 
f the bonfire as a means of de- 
toying fungus enemies of our 
arden plants which, if not thus 
ealt with, will pass the winter 
dmfortably on the old dead plant 
@mains and be all ready for busi- 
ess when next year’s garden veg- 
tables are started in the spring. 
“Which -advice is he to take? 
hall he sacrifice humus and pro- 
8ct next year’s crops from disease 
rt shall he gain some vegetable 
aterial in the soil at the risk of 
oss from diseases next season? 
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The Bureau of Plant Industry 
of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture points out a middle 
ground in this matter which satis- 
fies both sides without taking un- 
due chances either way. The State 
plant specialists advice the burn- 
ing of refuse from such garden 
plants as are likely to carry disease 
into the coming year, the refuse 
from all other plants to be dug 
under as the soil expert advises. 

Among the plants which should 
go on the bonfire are: potato and 
tomato stalks, cucumber vines, beet 
leaves, beans, asparagus tops, cel- 
ery refuse and, from the flower 
garden, the above-ground parts of 
hollyhock, all fallen rose leaves, the 
entire aster plant including the 
roots, and the old tops of phlox. 

Plants which may be dug into 
the garden soil with comparative 
safety include: weeds, the refuse 
of salsify, spinach, parsnip, onion, 
horseradish, corn, lettuce, turnip, 
cauliflower, cabbage and carrot. If 
additional vegetable material is de- 
sired and a good supply of barn- 
yard manure is not available, the 
leaves of shade or other trees make 
a good substitute. While these 
leaves often carry diseases none 
are likely to affect garden plants 
and they may be used safely as a 
source of humus. 

_ Penny, Dept. Agr. 


WHO GETS THE MONEY? 


Per cent 

ATetie 3. oh Ghee sire 67.7 
BAU Ge, tus ee wrens oes 4.3 
Greaimery 0.0 Maer oe eas een os 6.7 
Railway vis cots ca eee ee 2.9 
HOTA e ns hee act aias sweats 0.5 
Shrinka Se" news metarte ett 0.7 
Receiver, jobber, broker.... 5.0 
Packaging i vetodne i pte a < 2.9 
Retailer strewn focal ee.» 9.9 
Price’ to, consumeniasuiaws 100.0 


Forty million pounds of butter 
has been pledged to the new sales 
department of the Minnesota Co- 
operative Creameries Association, 
according to A. J. McGuire, gen- 
eral manager. 


CONDUCT POULTRY SUR- 
VEY 


A state-wide survey to deter- 
mine the exact poultry situation 
is being conducted by the New 
York State Federation prior to 
any attempt to organize a co-op- 
erative poultry association in the 
state. 
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DIVERSIFIED FARMING 
RATIFIED BY MISSOURI 


The state of Missouri ranks 
third in total value of its agricul- 
tural products. No other state in 
the Union produces in quantity 
a larger number of staple crops. 
Corn, wheat, oats, clover, alfalfa, 
timothy blue grass, cotton, rice, 
tobacco, flax, melons, fruit, all 
are extensively grown. 


APPOINT FRUIT COMMIT- 
TEE 


The Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation has appointed an advisory 
committee of six for the fruit and 
vegetable marketing department 
of the state organization. , It is 
hoped that a great deal of inter- 
est may be stimulated in co-oper- 
ative marketing in both fruits and 
vegetables during the coming 
year. 


Turn to page 2 for your Christ- 
mas Gifts and how to supply 
them. 


EDGEWOOD 
13 Acre Turkey and 
Poultry Ranch 


FOR SALE: Nice young thrifty Narragan- 
sett toms from prize winning stock, $10 
and up. Also three and four year old 
hens at $7 each. 

My strain of purebred turkeys have been 
bred for 19 years for size, vigor and egg 
production. 

Have shipped into 22 states with statisfac- 
tion that brings re-orders. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Mrs. S. H. Brooks, Salem, Indiana 


TWO FOR ONE 


Thru an advantageous arrangement 
with the 


AMERICAN SWINEHERD 


The Pioneer Poland China Paper 


We are now able to offer it and 


BAYNES’ 
SOIL IMPROVER 


A magazine devoted to 
Soil Management 


BOTH FOR ONE YEAR 
FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Fill the coupon, pin a dollar bill to 
it, and mail today. 


Name Town State Route 


Ai | a 


BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER 
327 So. La Salle St. Chicago 


RIGHT! 


Baynes’ Soil Improver offers you an opportunity to 
keep posted on best modern methods at a low cost. 
“Make Two Blades Grow Where One Now Grows” 


JUST ASK THE MAN WHO KNOWS 


Fred E. Barnes of the Colo- 
rado Agricultural College and 
Experiment Station says: “We 
have read the October issue of 
your magazine through with 
much interest. I find it is clean, 
snappy and inspirational and as 
far as I know is a pioneer in a 
field that has been discovered 
and filed on by no other publica- 
tion. 

“IT congratulate the editor for 
his discernment.” 


COUNTY 
AGENTS 
LIKE IT 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES — 


RECOGNIZE ITS WORTH 


R. L. Blackwell, county agent 
of Gordon county, Georgia, 
writes; “I have just received a 
copy of your ‘Soil Improver,’ 
October issue, which I like very 
much and also wish the back 
numbers July, August and Sep- 
tember. ‘Baynes’ Soil Improver’ 
made a hit with the farmers in 
the County.” 


SUCCESSFUL FARMERS 


APPRECIATE THE NEED 


BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER 


The only monthly devoted exclusively to the care and feeding of your soil 


De 


FARM 
ADVISERS 
TAKE IT 


R. H. McCown, Kirksville, 
Ky., in subscribing for “Baynes’ 
Soil Improver” says: “I con- 


gratulate you upon publishing a | 


magazine for which there is such 
an urgent need today, covering 


a field so technical in a most — 


comprehensive manner. With 
my best wishes for your suc- 
cess.” 


will be sent to any address in the U. S. for one year, for 25 cents in coin or 


stamps. 


If you send one dollar for five years’ subscription we will give 


you a valuable 74-page booklet, “Feeding Dairy Cows,” as a premium. 
If you are already a subscriber do your neighbors and friends a favor by 
telling them of this big opportunity. Enlist today in the great army of 


Soil Improvers—complete course for 25 cents. 


BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER, Chicago, Ill. 


327 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


Write now. 


by! 
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START THE NEW YEAR | 


Vol. 1 


JANUARY 1, 1924 


HELLO 1924 FEB 162 


ALL HAIL TO THE GLAD NEW YEAR, 
MAY IT BRING TO ALL GOOD CHEER, 
PASS IT ALONG WITHOUT FEAR, 

AS WE’LL HAVE A GOOD STOCK HERE. 


The old year having shed its leaves of disappointments is numbered with 
the past. 

The outlook for the New Year is rich with cheerful buds of promise for 
a bountiful fruitage, assuring the Farmers its favors for 1924. 

The Agricultural industry is entering a New Era, one highly progressive, 
in Scientific farming. The farmer has the benefit of the research of the most 
able professors in the Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. Which 
is a most valuable and cherished boon to the farmers of America. 

The Soil is the life and producing power of the farm it must be given 
the food science has shown it requires to meet its mission of producing max- 
imum crops and retaining its productive power. The SOIL gives through 
the field and flock the farmer’s profit. 

Scientific Farming is the superior process of practical farming. It will 
be initiated by the general farmer because of its great advantages. The prin- 
ciples and practice of scientific farming will soon be understood and as 
familiar to the general farmer as the old style. Every farmer who wishes to 
attain success will be compelled to adopt it. The same as in the past, the 
mower and the reaper superseded the scythe and cradle. 

SCIENTIFIC FARMING will be the great agricultural victory for 1924. 

We trust it will be accompanied by prosperity for the American Farmer 
and may he receive the blessing for his work in producing the food for the 
millions who daily pray to God for same. 


HAVE FAITH IN THE SOIL AND GOD’S PROMISES 


Published monthly by JAS. BAYNES & CO., 327 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


SUBSCRIPTION 25 CENTS A YEAR 


Devoted to larger crop yields 
“MAKE TWO BLADES GROW WHERE ONE NOW GROWS” 


Phosphorus. 
Hogs in Demand in 1924.... 


Elementary Study Course. 

The Soil Contains Food Ele- 
ments. 

Commercial Fertilizer 


A Hint to Specialist Farmers 


EDITORIALS. 


Reduce Wheat Acreage at 
Both Ends. 

Habits Hard to Break. 

Dead Soil 


Hoover’s Surplus Crop. 
Farmer’s Safety Tower Lights 


ests. 

Consideration of 1923 Wheat 
Crop. 

Why Teach Agriculture?... 


Broom Corn in Missouri.... 


PHOSPHORUS 


Phosphorus is the master key to 
permanent agriculture. The great- 
est economic loss that America 
has sustained has been the loss of 
energy and profit in farming with 
an inadequate supply of phospho- 
rus. This was the pronouncement 
of De C. G. Hopkins, one of the 
most eminent and practical pro- 
fessors on the Soil Treatment and 
at one time chief in Agronomy and 
Chemistry of Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of TIlli- 
nois. 


HOGS WILL BE IN DEMAND 
IN 1924 


Owing to the large shipment 
of hogs from the farms to the 
pork market from the 1923 crop, 
reducing all surplus. 

The demand for the fresh meat 
from young porkers is constantly 
‘growing. Its sweetness and ten- 
derness compares with the chick- 
en fries. The high price of the 
1922 crop of corn which was fed 
in 1923 caused unusual close 
shipment from the herds of hogs. 
The year’s shipments were great- 
est in several years. It was sur- 
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prising as soon as the jam of the 
disorderly shipments let up, that 
the price would lift itself again, 
as the stock of cured meats is 
not burdensome. 

The conditions are right for a 
future demand for hogs, as the 
1924 season advances, while the 
large crop of corn is more valu- 
able for feeding than marketing. 
This demand, judging by past ex- 
perience, will make from 8 to 9 
cent pork hogs along the season. 


PURE BRED HOGS PROFIT 
ONE-THIRD GREATER 
THAN COMMON 
HOGS 


The Secretary of Agriculture, 
by a most thorough test by scien- 
tific feeders, through many 
months, to ascertain the differ- 
ence between pure bred hogs and 
the common hogs, when grown 
and fed for the pork market. The 
hogs were treated with fairness 
in the feeding and marketing, 
making the test a practical one. 

This proved in the many tests 
made; the average profit of the 
pure breds were 38 per cent 
greater than the common hogs. 
Every up-to-date farmer should 
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supply himself with pure bredall 
One of the cheapest methods is : 


farrow a nice litter this spring 


Now is the time to buy them; 
they are selling reasonable. 


OKLA. O. K’S “IMPROVER” 


Leon J. McDonald, vocational) 
agricultural teacher at McLoud © 
(Okla.) College, attended a meet-— 
ing of the Oklahoma Cuca | 
Growers’ Association and handed 
a copy of Baynes’ Soil Improver 


» to the president of the association, — 


who complimented the magazine 
very highly, and nine of the at-— 
tendants subscribed for it: Mr. 
McDonald is one of our enthusi- 
astic friends who believe every 
farmer is helped by reading the 
magazine. 


VERY RARE 


“I told the publisher’s pret | 
daughter that I’d like to marry a 
girl like her.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She said the edition was tine 
ited to one copy.”—Boston Tran- ; 
script. 
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“MAKE TWO BLADES GROW 
WHERE ONE NOW GROWS” 


Vol. 1 


Lesson 8 


Commercial Fertilizers 


1. In lesson 2 we learned that 
the plant foods commonly thought 
most likely to be low in soils are 
nitrogen, phosphorus and _potas- 
sium. In later lessons we learned 
that, of these three, phosphorus is 
the only one the average farmer 
needs to buy; that he can best get 
nitrogen from the air by the 
growth of legumes, and potassium 
from the large supply in the soil 
by keeping plenty of organic matter 
in the soil. 

2. However, all three of these 
plant foods can be and very often 
are brought in fertilizer form, 
though most often this should not 
be done. Fertilizers can be bought 
that supply only any one of them, 
or that supply combinations of ni- 
trogen and phosphorus, of phos- 
phorus and potassium, or that sup- 
ply all three. 

3. The common fertilizers that 
‘supply only nitrogen are sodium 
nitrate, ammonium sulfate, dried 
blood, tankage and _ cottonseed 
meal. Sodium nitrate is mined 
‘from extensive deposits in Chile, 
and as placed on the market con- 
‘tains 15 to 16 per cent nitrogen. 
Ammonium sulfate is a by-product, 
principally of the manufacture of 
coal gas and of coke. It contains 
‘about 20 per cent nitrogen. 

4. Dried blood and tankage are 
by-products of the big packing 
house plants. Dried blood con- 
tains from 6 to 13 per cent nitro- 
gen, depending upon the purity. 
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THE SOIL CONTAINS THE FOOD ELEMENTS 
FOR PLANT GROWTH 


The Treasury of the Farm—Study Course Used by J unior 
| Agricultural Clubs 


Tankage contains from 4 to 9 per 
cent nitrogen and also from 1 to 5 
per cent of phosphorus. Cotton- 
seed meal is made from the cake 
of the pressed cottonseeds. It con- 
tains about 7 per cent nitrogen and 
1 per cent phosphorus. 

5. Nitrogen in all these fertili- 
zers costs about 20 cents per pound. 
Sodium nitrate is the one most 
commonly used and for most pur- 
poses, the best one. Commercial 
fertilizer nitrogen for the most 
part can be used with profit only on 
truck crops or crops on high value 


per acre, such as strawberries, 
cucumbers and cantaloupes; on 
tobacco, and sometimes in the 


spring on wheat when the wheat 
is not starting growth as it should, 
and when it is known that the 
crop has plenty of phosphorus. 

6. We studied the fertilizers 
supplying only phosphorus in the 
last lesson. What are they? 

7. The two most common fer- 
tilizers supplying only potassium 
are potassium chloride, commonly 
called muriate of potash, and potas- 
sium sulfate. Each of these fer- 
tilizers contains about 42 per cent 
potassium. There are some sources 
of potassium fertilizers in the 
United States but nearly all the 
potassium fertilizers used any- 
where in the worrld come from 
the very large potassium deposits 
in Germany and France. Potas- 
sium in fertilizer form costs about 
8 cents per pound. 

8. Potassium fertilizers, like ni- 
trogen fertilizers, very often pay 
on truck crops and particularly on 
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root or tuber crops, but not usually 
on the field crops unless the soils 
are sandy or in a very run-down 
condition and very low in organic 
matter, when they sometimes pay, 
until the soils are partially built up. 

9. Fertilizers containing all 
three, nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium, are known as complete 
commercial fertilizers. A consid- 
erable amount of such fertilizers 
is used in Kentucky, though for 
the most part not wisely. 

10. The usual complete com- 
mercial fertilizer contains about f 
and two-thirds per cent of nitrogen, 
3 and one-half per cent of phos- 
phorus and 1 and two-thirds per 
cent of potassium. They are made 
by mixing together the correct 
amounts of materials conaining the 
single plant foods. They cost all 
the way from $25 to $50 per ton. 
This is considerably more than the 
actual plant food in them is worth 
at market price, or in other words, 
the buyer pays a high price for 
mixing. (In buying any fertilizer, 
it must be remembered that the 
important thing is not the price per 
ton, but the price per pound of the 
plant food wanted. Very often 
the fertilizers which cost the least 
per ton are the most expensive, be- 
cause they contain but small 
amounts of plant food and cost 
more per actual pound of plant 
food supplies. ) 

11. Complete fertilizers for the 
market are usually sacked in 125 
or 200-pound sacks. It is usual 
to sell all fertilizers in sacks except 
ground rock phosphate and ground 
limestone, which are often sold in 
bulk. The composition or nature 
of the fertilizer is indicated on the 
sack. Generally there are so many 
statements on the sack, most of 
which, are useless, that it is pretty 
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hard for one to tell how good a 
fertilizer it is. If you will hunt 
out just three statements—one 
showing the total per cent nitrogen 
present; one, the per cent avail- 
able phosphoric acid, and one, the 
total per cent potash, you will 
have all that is needed to deter- 
mine the value of the fertilizer. 

12. All fertilizers sold in this 
state must be inspected by state 
officials to determine whether the 
fertilizer is what it is guaranteed to 
be or not. The state law requires 
that every sack or other package 
of fertilizer sold in the state shall 
have a tag attached, issued by 
the Experiment Station, with a 
paster showing that the sale of 
the fertilizer has been authorized. 
The statements on this tag are 
practically the same as the ones 
above said to be needed to deter- 
mine the value of the fertilizer. 

13. We learned in the last lesson 
that fertilizer people say phos- 
phoric acid rather than phosphorus 
(1 part of phosphorus, we learned, 
equals 2.3 phosphoric acid). In 
just the same way they say am- 
monia rather than nitrogen, and 
potash rather than potassium. One 
part of nitrogen equals 1.2 parts 
of ammonia, and likewise 1 part 
of potassium equals 1.2 parts of 
potash. There are symbols for all 
these terms which are very often 
used, such as N for nitrogen, NH 
for ammonia, P for phosphorus, 
P O for phosphoric acid, K for 
potassium and K O for potash. 

14. Complete fertilizers are 
nearly always sold under a brand 
name, as if they were best suited 
to some particular crop. Thus 
there are corn growers, wheat 
growers, tobacco growers, etc. We 
have already learned that all crops 
use the same plant foods and ‘in 
about the same relative amounts, 
so that a fertilizer which is good 
for one crop is about equally good 
for all crops. The names of fer- 
tilizers usually mean very little or 
nothing at all. (See Bulletin 191 
of the Kentucky Experiment Sta- 
tion. ) 

15. Farmers who use complete 
fertilizers usually apply about 150 
pounds per acre. This amount of 
the most common of these ferti- 
lizers cost about $3 and contains 
about 2% pounds each of nitrogen 
and potassium and 514 pounds of 
phosphorus. When you recall that 
a 50-bushel corn crop requires 74 
pounds ‘of nitrogen and 48 pounds 
of potassium for its growth, and 
that the turning under of one ton 
of clover hay adds 40 pounds of 
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nitrogen from the air, and that 
the plowed soil over an acre con- 
tains 25,000 to 30,000 pounds of 
potassium, then you can see that 
the adding of the small amounts of 
nitrogen and potassium shown 
above in the commercial fertilizer 


‘can have but very little effect. 


Usually the main increase from the 
use of complete commercial fertili- 
zers comes from the phosphorus 
supplied. The five and one-fourth 
pounds of phosphorus in the above 
application is enough to grow about 
half of the 50-bushel corn crop, but 
if the $3 used to buy this complete 
fertilizer had been used to buy 
acid phosphate, 20 pounds of phos- 
phorus could have been obtained 
rather than 5%. 

16. The farmer should get his 
nitrogen by growing legumes, he 
should get potassium by making 
it available from the soil, and he 
should invest his money for fer- 
tilizers in ground limestone when 
needed to help the growth of le- 
gumes and in’one of the phos- 
phorus fertilizers to supply the 
plant food phosphorus, without 
which good crops cannot be grown 
on most Kentucky soils. 


Questions for study.—Name 
the common nitrogen fertilizers. 
3. The common potassium fertli- 
zers. 7. On what crops should 
these fertilizers be used? 5 and 
8. What are complete commercial 
fertilizers? 9. Why should the 
farmer generally not use complete 


’ fertilizers? 15. What are the only 


fertilizers the farmer should use 
for the common field crops? 16. 


A HINT TO SPECIALIST 
FARMERS 


The people of the United States 
have consumed 160 million pounds 
of butter more than last year, or 
more than ever before, while the 
production was increased 100 mil- 
lion pounds over the previous year 
to meet the enlarged demand. The 
home demand compelled the im- 
portation of sixty million pounds 
of foreign butter to supply the 
wants of our butter eaters. The 
thick spreading of the butter is an 
indication of the improved condi- 
tion of the people as a whole. 

This should be an emphatic hint 
to the wheat specialist to invest in 
a few cows as a safe step towards 
diversifying. Feeding some of the 
poor wheat and turning it into but- 
ter would help the farm as well 
as the farmer. 


, domestic demands. 
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The dairy sections of the country 
are credited with being highly pros- 
perous. ; ; 
FILLS A LONG FELT VOID 
Allow me to congratulate you 
upon the splendid new publica- 
tion you have launched on Soil 
Fertility. It is the leading and 
most important question that is 
up to the farmers of the whole 
country. og 
I have no doubt about its suc- 
cess, as it fills a long felt void in 
farm management. a 
Your old friend, or 

W'. W. Stevens, Memphis, Tenn, 


BEING REMINDED 


i 


Secretary Jewell Mayes of the 
Missouri Board of Agriculture, 
says: “The outlook for red clover 
seed is for a scarcity, and prices 
cannot be low. The tests of im- 
ported seed by the United States) 
Department of Agriculture show 
defects. The indications are there 
will be large imports of seed for) 
1924. Bureau advise farmers to 
procure such strains as known to 
prove satisfactory in this coun- 
try. The farmers of the United 
States should raise sufficient for 
) ‘ 
One-half the wool used in this 
country by the wool industry is 
imported. This is a hint for the 
diversified farmer to increase his) 
wool producers. A flock of sheep 
should be on every farmer’s staff. 
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The American Farm Bureau 

Federation reports that Iowa, 
farmers’ conditions have 


im- 
proved rapidly this year. - q 
al 
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EVENING UP 


He—“Is she progressive or con- 
servative ?” 4 

She—“T don’t know. She wears) 
a last year’s hat, drives this year’s” 
car and lives on next year’s ing 
come.” —Modern Grocer. ‘ 


KEEPING TO THE POINT _ 


Porter—“This train 
Buffalo and points east.” 
Old Lady—“Well, I want a 
train that gets to Syracuse and I 
don’t care which way it points.” 
—Dry Goods Economist. . 
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“(Make two blades grow where 
one now grows”’ 


EDITORIALS 


REDUCE WHEAT ACREAGE 
AT BOTH ENDS 


For the purpose of reducing a 
troublesome surplus in the pro- 
duction of the 1924 crop of wheat, 
the farmers of their own good 
judgment and upon the advice of 
the’ U. S, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, American Farm Bureau 
Federation and the papers devot- 

'.ed to the farm interests, made a 

' moderate reduction in the acre- 

‘age sown this fall to winter 
wheat. 

There is another source of sup- 
ply besides our acreage, which is 

the wheat crop of Canada. To 
protect this inlet, we have a tariff 
on each bushel of thirty cents, to 
admit into the U. S. to swell the 
surplus. 

Canada has raised an immense 
record breaking crop of wheat in 
1923. They have many. large 

fields in which the yield was sixty 
bushels to the acre. The labor 
on plowing, sowing and up to the 
harvesting is no more on a 60 
‘bushel yield than a 20 bushel 
crop. 
_ Canada can raise from two to 
three bushels for the cost of one 
bushel in the United States. 
Their labor cost is cheaper than 
ours, they found it profitable to 
pay the present tariff of thirty 
cents and overflowed the protec- 
_ tion with the many millions of 
bushels monthly. 
_ ‘Therefore Canada is at present 
the only parties who would be 
benefited by the reduction of our 
“acreage. They would increase 
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theirs and enlarge their profits. 
Their wheat is sown in the 
spring, they are enviably situ- 
ated, to regulate their acreage, 
governed by our condition at 
their seed time. 

The farmers of the United 
States’ only protection is in a 
higher tariff, it should be sixty 
cents a bushel. This would help 
the farmer and should not cost 
the consumers of the cities more 
than the present prices charged 
for bread by the bakeries, which 
is same as when wheat sold at 


$1.75 a bushel. 


Heré is an opportunity for Con- 
gress to save the farmers loss on 
wheat production and give the 
needed adjustment relief. 


HABITS HARD TO BREAK 


Habits formed by persons, stick 
to them with a stubborn tenacity, 
even those that are detrimental 
and injurious to them. It is the 
bad habits ‘that are hardest to 
break, while desirable good ten- 
dencies are sometimes too easily 
departed from. 

This question on “habits” is so 
generally admitted rendering it 
unnecessary to offer proof. But 
we will mention one instance rela- 
tive to the farmer. It has been 
shown by practical test by most 
competent feeders at Experiment 
Stations, that pure bred hogs av- 
erage 38 per cent more profit in 
feeding them for the pork market, 
than common hogs. With these 
facts published in all the breeders 
and farm papers after two years, 
there are less than 12 per cent 
of the many millions of swine 
in the United States that are pure 
breds. 


Is the difficulty in not taking 
the right methods to change the 
habit to a better one? There are 
different plans used to make 
changes and some are better than 
others. 

We will give one plan which 
we believe is the most effective 
in changing wrong habits in farm- 
ing to a more progressive one, 
that impresses and influences the 
farmer to pull himself out of the 
rut started by his forefathers. It 
is the practical proof of having a 
neighbor, farm on the most scien- 
tific advantages established by 
the agricultural colleges and: ex- 
periment stations. 

By this plan this neighbor pro- 
duces larger yields that are in 
plain convincing sight, astonishing 
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the surrounding farmers. They 
will change, if for no other reason 
than one of shame for their weak- 
ness and losing out principle. 
Thus, we will suggest to our 
esteemed, Dean Mumford, an- 
other reason “Why Teach Agri- 
culture?” in his strong article in 
answer to this question which is 
published in this issue. Teach 
agriculture, to the farmer youths 
of the United States that the right 
habit seed may be planted in the 
youngsters, to grow them up into 
Superior scientific farmers. 
These scientific agricultural 
graduates are to be used as effi- 
cient models, being installed in 
varied sections of the different 
states as plain copy showing the 
new way as taught by Science 
with the practical proof of its ad- 
vantages in the greatly enlarged 
yields and corresponding profits. 
They not only hear with their 
ears, but see with their eyes. 
While we could not expect to 
get all farmers, as there are some 
of us want our way because its 
ours, But the great majority of 
farmers would be won by the bet- 
ter and superior farm methods. 
This would advance the Agri- 
culture and Agriculturist of the 
United States to such a high 
standard of excellence and digni- 
fied superiority that the Ameri- 
can Farmer would be the noble 
husbandmen of the world. 


DIVERSIFIED 


The farmer whom deflation did 
not cramp 

Is sure to get there, as a postage 
stamp ; 

He sticks to the farm, which is 
really wise, 

With ‘crops and live stock, he 
diversifies. 

It’s profit and pleasure for him to 
toil, 

And increase the growth and yield 
of his soil; 

His cash each year from the farm 
grows in bank, 

He is a Dirt Farmer of highest 
rank. 


DEAD SOIL 


The soil in its original native 
condition has maintained its 
strength by feeding and living on 
its own product. 

When the pioneer farmer takes 
possession he commences plowing, 
planting, sowing and_ harvesting. 
He usually treats it as if its pro- 
ductive strength was everlasting 
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and self-sustaining without feed- 


ing. 

Each crop that is grown and 
removed from the soil weakens it 
that much. This practice contin- 
ued, of yearly reduction of 
strength until it is completely 
exhausted, and the soil is virtually 
dead, so far as yielding growth 
and life to plant. 

“If all the soil should be in this 
condition, it would present a 
dismal picture of gloom, desola- 
tion, destruction and death from 
which man would flee in horror. 
Yet it has one redeeming feature. 
It can, by proper feeding, be re- 
stored to life and become strong 
and productive again. 

The soil is controlled and oper- 
ates by virtue of the laws of na- 
ture, producing the life-giving 


food to man, animal and plant, . 


and ig a wonderful and interesting 
study to farmers or others. 

The farmer’s mission is_ to 
maintain the soil in a high state 
of productiveness, growing maxi- 
mum crops, upon economical feed- 
ing, suited to the soil, rendering 
the greatest profits. Thus comply- 
ing with nature’s laws as the 
Creator intended. 


HOOVER’S SURPLUS CROP 


Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, has 
a surplus crop trouble on his 
hands. The crop of harvested 
sealskins in the Alaskan islands 
has been an unusual large one, 
and the demand for them on ac- 
count of the mild weather has 
been limited. 

This will give our very compe- 
tent and worthy Secretary an op- 
portunity to display his ability 
and resourcefulness in handling a 
surplus crop. 

The Secretary has already taken 
the precaution of preventing the 
enlargement of the surplus, by 
ordering a reduction in the num- 
ber of animals killed. 

He can keep them in storage 
without cost. He has called to 
his aid a committee of prominent 
merchants to help in solving the 
problem of disposing of the sur- 
plus. 

We believe that the Secretary 
will easily unwind this surplus 
Ball; and it is not intended to 
cast a doubt on it by suggesting 
it might serve a purpose to add 
to the committee the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau. 


FARMERS’ SAFETY TOWER LIGHTS __ 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES—EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS ; oe 


Genuine Promoters of American Agriculture and Develop- 
ers of Scientific Farmers 


These great public partnership 
institutions are giving dignity to 
the avocation of farming and 
knowledge to the farmer of im- 
mense value. The farmer of 
small or large means has equal 
privilege of obtaining the product 
of the richest discoveries «in sci- 
ence relating to agriculture and its 
advancement. 

The agricultural college and 
experiment station go hand in 
hand in uplifting and aiding the 
discouraged farmer, whose soil 
has been overworked and under- 
fed and weakened in its yielding 
capacity, by dispelling gloom and 
lighting up the way to recover 
strength and increase productive- 
ness. 

These grand “Tower Lights of 
Safety” have come to the rescue 
of many thousands just in time. 
Any successful process in connec- 
tion with the improvement of the 
farm, or in the methods of farm- 
ing, wrought out by a studious 
expert, is treasured experience. 
The professors, officers and opera- 
tors work out these valued evolu- 
tions benefitting agriculture at the 
cost of the state for gratuitous use 
of the farming public. 

A procedure that. has been suc- 
cessfully tested and proven’ by 
one can be followed by another. 
It would be a shame and an ap- 
palling loss if such valued experi- 
ence should be permitted to waste, 
because unknown to the farming 
public. There is a perpetual har- 
vest garnering the golden grain of 
ripened experience.- 

The citizens of the United 
States recognize the tremendous 
importance of the farming interest 
as food producers of the country, 
to the prosperity and happiness of 
all the people. Any government 
or nation that neglects to realize 
this, as history has’ proven, will be 
a failure. 

These institutions have back of 
them the State and the Nation, 
which give them the power and 
resources to handle and solve the 
hardest problems in their line. 

Then, equipped with the highest 
professional talent, ambitious, en- 
ergetic, courageous and with spe- 
cial aptitude for the various divi- 


sions in which they are trained — 
with wise combinations, they are 
able to master the questions and 
subjects arising, for the benefit of © 
the agriculturists, which no private 
individual could afford or would — 
dare to undertake. 

The colleges and companion sta- © 
tions are meeting the exigencies of © 
the times by contributing a class 
of scholarly farmer graduates, to 
respond to the call on America, 
for food products in a manner 
that will elect, by the people’s 
unanimous voice, these comrade 
institutions the benefactors of the 
human race and genuine “Farmers’ 
Safety Tower Lights.” 

These colleges should be crowded 
with aspiring sons of farmers de- 
siring to improve their condition 
and become versed in literature, 
and broader scholarship and 
knowledge, preparing them for an 
even start in the race for fame. 

The skill and wisdom acquired | 
by these young men will give us | 
in time a brilliant and superior — 
class of matchless farmers of the 
United States. Their marvellous 
exploits, improving the yielding 
power of the soil by doubling the 
production and in some instances 
redoubling it, will increase the 
wealth and the profits of the na- 
tion a hundredfold. 

They will be imbued with new 
energies to improve their homes 
with comfortable, convenient and 
attractive. buildings. Flowers, 
shrubs and fruits will ornament © 
their lawns, pleasing the eye and © 
filling the air with fragrance. Thus 
increasing the charms of the farm 
and the farm life will carry the 
rich cream of enjoyment and be- — 
come the most desirable. and ap- 
preciated homes. a 

‘It is a matter of history that 
thousands of the noted men in © 
every age and class of livelihood, | 


were born on the farm. They in- | 


clude statesmen, scholars, orators, — 
poets, lawyers, physicians, minis- 
ters, artists, soldiers, inventors, me- — 
chanics, manufacturers, ‘ 
etc., etc. The Agricultural College ~ 


and Experiment Station will be the © 


means of multiplying the numbers — 
to reach success and fame through ~ 
these channels. 


editors, 
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| The “Farmers’ Safety Tower 
Lights” will bring about intensive 


tion, in protecting the farmers’ in- 
terest. Better citizenship, with 
more farmers owning their farm 
homes, as the knowledge will en- 
able and fortify them to secure the 
ownership of their farms. 

Hundreds ,of farmers’ boys will 
read the foregoing, which gives a 
few of the merits of the great bene- 
ficiaries, the ‘“Farmers’ Safety 
Tower Lights.” Those who have 
the spark of enterprise warm: in 
their breast, will only need this hint 
to adopt the manhood course, 
where the opportunity offers them 
to take the first step on the ladder 
that reaches, by peristent work, to 
eminent renown and success. We 
should all be thankful to an Over- 
ruling Providence, that these Su- 
perior unexcelled opportunities, are 
accessible to our young people to- 
day. 


FILLS A GREAT NEED 


Walter K. Mahan, Rehoboth, 
Md., in sending in Christmas 
gifts to eight subscribers writes: 
—The Soil Improver fills a great 
need and I hold it in esteem. 
want to keep a complete file of 
the magazine and I lack numbers 
1 and 4 and would be glad to 
get them. Yours for better farm- 


ing. 


PROTECT THE FARMER 


INTERESTS 


The matter of Muscle Shoals 
as a nitrate plant is being consid- 
ered by Congress, and it is re- 

-ported that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation are favoring 
it. Congressman Madden, who 
asserts his anxiety to procure for 
the farmers, both South and 
North, a cheap fertilizer. 

Providence has wisely provid- 
ed a valuable, needful soil fertil- 
izer here at Muscle Shoals, as a 
natural resource, for the farmers’ 
use ‘in upbuilding and strength- 
ening the productiveness of their 
farms. 

It is the duty of Congress to 
protect the farmer’s interests in 

granting a lease, or privilege, to 
parties or corporation that a limit 

on the profit or price per ton at 
which the grantee or successive 

‘operators may charge for the fer- 

_tilizer, in order that the farmers 

may: have the benefit of cheap 

_ product. 

A reasonable small profit per 


farming and successful co-opera-. 
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ton will make a great business 
for the operators. The cheapness 
will enlarge the use of the prod- 
uct. The farmers are putting 
their trust in those who desire 
justice done the agricultural in- 
terests to guard their rights. 


CONSIDERATION 1923 
WHEAT CROP 


The Laborer Is Worthy of His 
Hire 


The ‘most serious complaint of 
farmers for past season’s crop was 
from those who raised wheat as 
their principal crop for market. It 
is evident that our farmers cannot 
compete with other wheat raisers 
in the European market, while a 
30 cents per bushel tariff did not 
prevent Canadian wheat from 
being sold in our market. Canada 
has made a record for the world 
in production per acre of yield in 
1923: 

It is agreed that there should be 
a reduction in our wheat acreage 
from 62,000,000 acres down to 
50,000,000 acres. If the 1923 
wheat acreage in the United States 
had been 50,000,000 acres, the 
farmers could have controlled the 
domestic market and made their 
price for,a fair profit at $1.50 per 
bushel. 

The consumers, the great body 
of which are laborers, mechanics 
and workers in different indus- 
tries, were receiving high wages, 
and this usually accompanies good 
times, as they are liberal spenders. 
This is no intimation that the 
wage earners were receiving 
higher wages than they should. It 
is only just that they should share 
in the success they were making 
for capital. 

The wheat farmer should diver- 
sify but not forsake wheat, only 
decrease his wheat acreage. Most 
grain crops other than wheat are 
mostly fed on the farm. 

The following is a report of 
Ohio farm sales for year 1922-23. 
They have made three groups: 


Crops 
WeHeatin as. tus debates $ 31,000,000 
or ernie) eae eae 17,000,000 
Cater yi eke). Gharecnneoae 6,000,000 
PL a Vas aes, ss chen ee 7,500,000 
Ropacco Wass eeiae 9,000,000 
Vegetables) .-..f, sets sen 14,000,000 
Pruits sae creek 8,000,000 
Forest products ..... 5,000,000 
*Miscellaneous ...... 7,000,000 

Totals is Yee. $104,500,000 


*Legumes and seeds, rye, barley, forage, 
sugar beets, minor crops. 


fi 
Live Stock: 
Cattlegener sree erase cats $ 35,000,000 
Hogermorine onan” « 57,000,000 
Sheen ae Pike eat: 7,500,000 
Horses and mules 8,000,000 
Totabit any eee $107,500,000 
Animal Products: 
Dairy" Products 35 $ 75,000,000 
Poultry and Eggs.... 37,500,000 
Woolittivce aia 6,000,000 
Miscellaneous Products 7,500,000 
"EAtala nee eee $126,000,000 
Grand total 2.02... $338,000,000 


These figures ought to be helpful 
to a special crop farmer in selecting 
his crops for diversifying. It will 
be noticed that dairy products lead ; 
second, hogs; third, poultry and 
eggs, and, fourth, cattle. 


WHY TEACH AGRICUL- 
TURE? 


Question Is Asked and Answered 
by Dean F. B. Mumford 


“But what are the chief reasons 
for the teaching of agriculture in 
the schools?” asked Dean Mum- 
ford of the Missouri College of 
Agriculture in his recent address 
before the State Conference of 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 
“There are two reasons above all 
others for teaching agriculture in 
the schools: First, the national 
welfare demands it because food 
and clothing come entirely from 
the soil, and because the spiritual 
resources of the rural population 
are essential for the constant re- 
generation of the cities. Second, 
the farmer cannot succeed without 
knowledge. This may be gained 
by costly experience or by system- 
atic study in the schools. Increas- 
ing the farmer’s efficiency through 
education is primarily of advan- 
tage to him, and secondarily to 
every other industrial and eco- 
nomic enterprise. 

“The soil is the most funda- 
mental, essential natural resource. 
All civilization is builded upon the 
primary essentials of food and 
clothing. Agriculture is the art 
which produces food and clothing 
from the soil. 

“Human existence today, as in 
all past history, depends upon a 
successful agriculture. A success- 
ful agriculture is an agriculture 
adapted to the necessities of the 
age and time in which it, is prac- 
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ticed. With advancing civilization, 
increasing density of population 
and the development of new needs 
and desires will come, also, greater 
dependence upon the soil and upon 
the rural population. 
development which results in rapid 
increase in the population and a 
continuously progressive decrease 
in soil fertility is a national men- 
ace. If such a policy continues 
for any considerable period, it will 
certainly lead.to national disaster. 

“Tt must be clear that in peace 
time or in war the production of 
the primary essentials of food and 
clothing is the most important 
fundamental occupation of man- 
kind, and is, of all other industries, 
the one which should be, and in 
most countries is, fostered by the 
nation. In war time the nation 
that is able to control its food 
supply and provide abundantly for 
the needs of its armies and civil 
population, other things being 
equal, will be the victor. 

“The business of production on 
the farm is the most important 
single industry in the world. In 
America it is the largest in respect 
to the amount of money invested 
and the largest in respect to an- 
nual income. It is the largest with 
respect to number of people em+ 
ployed in a single industry, and 
with all this it is capable of very 
great expansion and development. 

“But the agricultural population 
itself is the most valuable element 
in our civilization. It is the most 
conservative, steadfast and de- 
pendable group; it is the most 
democratic; it is not easily moved 
by violence; it may be depended 
upon to provide not only the fun- 
damental essentials of food and 
clothing, but perhaps more impor- 
tant still, it may be depended upon 
to provide those resources which 
are essential for the continuous 
regeneration of the city.”—En- 
dorsed by Editor Soil Improver. 


BROOM CORN IN MISSOURI 


W. A. Albrecht 
Associate Professor of Soils 


Broom corn: is not such an ex- 
tensive crop in Missouri, and 
occupied but 3,000 acres in 1922 
and 4,000 acres in 1923, though 
this state is one of the four main 
broom corn producers. There are 
seventeen counties producing the 
crop, which gave a total of 840 
tons, with a market value of 
$310,000, for 1922. The produc- 


tion occurs mainly in those coun- 


A. national 
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ties bordering the south half of 
the western edge, approaching the 
Great Plains and Oklahoma area, 
where the main broom corn pro- 
duction centers, and where the 
sorghums—sisters of the broom 
corn—flourish. The yield in Mis- 
souri last year ranged from 250 to 
1,200 pounds per acre, with an 
average of 560 pounds and a gross 
value of about $56 per acre. 
Recent interests in this crop have 
carried it into many of the Ozark 
counties with good yields, though 
the drought of the past summer 
has lessened the crop considerably 
for 1923, giving an average acre 
yield of 500 pounds. 


The soil and cultivation require- 
ments for broom corn are about 
the same as for corn, so that those 
soils growing the dent corn to 
maturity will serve. Broom corn 
is by no means a “poor land” crop 
and the yield of “brush” depends 
on the fertility. Deep, dark black 
soil usually produces a_ heavy, 
coarse fiber, while the chocolate or 
sandy soils give the finer fibers 
more suitable for carpet brooms. 
The soil should be as thoroughly 
prepared as for corn, 
mellow, smooth seed bed, and 
planting should not be too early, 
or only after the ground has be- 
come warm. Many men'prefer to 
plant it about two weeks after the 
corn is planted, or from May 15 
to June 15. 

Planting is done best. with the 
ordinary corn planter, using a set 
of plates for grain sorghums, and 
putting the rows three and one- 
half feet apart for the Standard 
variety and‘ three feet apart for 
the Dwarf variety. The rate of 
seeding will depend on the fertil- 
ity of the land and will vary from 
one to two quarts of seed per acre, 
so as to put the plants from three 
to six inches apart in the row. 
Only on richer soils are the 
heavier seedings permissible. Con- 
trol of the seeding rate in connec- 
tion with the soil fertility deter- 
mines the kind of brush. Thin 
stands on rich soil will mean long, 
coarse brush, while thick stands on 
poor soil will mean short brush or 
no brush at all. Getting the right 
stand is one of the -“secrets” of 
the business. 

Keeping ahead of the weeds is 
also one of the problems, since 
broom corn is a slow grower when 
small and is easily taken by weeds. 
The weeder or spike tooth harrow 
must follow the planter, and next 
the cultivator with care as soon as 
the rows are visible. From then 
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giving a, 


knee high or further cultivation is” 
impossible. N 

Broom corn is about a ninety- 
day crop and harvesting begins at. 
the close of the blooming stage. A 
delay in harvesting means brittle | 
and stiff brush, so the quality of | 
the product depends on the judg-— 
ment of the producer as to the, 
choice of harvest date. The taller 
varieties are “tabled;” that is, the | 
stalks are broken down, but not” 
off, at a height of three or four 
feet and laid diagonally across on 
the next row, leaving the head ex-_ 
tend a foot or more beyond in> 
ready position for cutting. 

This is done to keep the brush © 
straight. If it is not done, the) 
fibers will be curled and twisted — 
and it would damage the brush for 
making first-class brooms. The’ 
heads are then cut with some stalk | 
left on them and piled on the 
“table” so formed. With the 
shorter varieties the heads are 
pulled by hand. 7 | 


After harvesting, the seed i 
threshed or, in case of small CrOps, | 
scraped from the brush. This is 
then cured, sometimes in the rick | 
and sometimes in the shed. Theq 
curing process often determines 
the market value and care must be | 
taken to prevent discoloration or — 
molding. For this reason shed-— 
curing is to be preferred, though — 
it involves some additional outlay. | 
After curing, the brush is baled | 

| 
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into 300 to 400-pound bales and is. 
ready for the market. 


There are only three varieties 
of broom corn of any rate, the | 
Standard, the Dwarf and the | 
Acme. The Standard is tall and@ 
coarse, with a long brush, while | 
the Dwarf is smaller, seldom going — 
over six feet, and produces a 
shorter, finer brush, usually made 
into whisk brooms and_ brushes. 
The Acme is like the Standard in 
brush and the Dwarf in height, 
though not yet used widely. As a 
result of the variety differences, i 


ihe cece 


the Standard produces the heaviest 
tonnage per acre. 


Broom corn production receives — 
new impetus occasionally, though 
it labors under two serious haz-_ 
ards, namely, irregularity in its | 
market and common overproduc- — 
tion. It has been i increasing in the 
southwest, especially in Oklahoma © 
and Texas, enough so as to move — 
the central market from Chicago 
to Wichita, Kan., and increase the © 
acreage in Missouri to no small 
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extent.’ Much of the product is 
sold to small broom factories near 
the source of the brush, while 
many broom corn raisers prefer to 
make their own brooms and oc- 
cupy the spare time of the winter 
in this way. No large co-opera- 
tive factories have yet been devel- 
oped in Missouri. 

For the ambitious and industri- 
ous farmer who can under safe 
guidance gather the experience in 
growing this crop, broom corn of- 
fers a chance to diversify his 
farming and increase the “eggs in 
his basket.” 


STUDY EFFECT OF SOD ON 
GROWTH OF TREES 


An interesting report recently 

coming to the attention of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture gives the results of several 
experiments conducted by the Cor- 
nell agrcultural experiment station 
to determine the effect on apple 
trees of the continuous growing of 
grass in orchards. 
_ It was found by the Cornell offi- 
cials that the grass caused a dis- 
appearance of the nitrates in the 
soil and injured the growth of the 
trees. Previously it had been held 
that the principal trouble was due 
to a difference in moisture content 
between cultivated soil and soil un- 
der sod conditions. The Cornell 
experimenters found, on the con- 
trary, that moisture differences 
were a minor consideration and that 
the lack of nitrates was the factor 
of greatest concern. 
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WINTER USE OF LIME 


There is opportunity to use 
lime with profit during fall and 
winter months on many Missouri 
farms, says P. F. Schowengerdt, 
soils extension specialist of the 
Missouri College of Agriculture. 
If their fields needed lime it 
should be applied this winter. 

When applied as a top dressing 
on wheat, where clover is to be 
sown in the spring, lime will usu- 
ally give good results, provided 
the soil is in need of lime, and a 
sufficient amount of high grade 
limestone is used. Such applica- 
tions are best suited to lands that 


‘do not wash badly. 


In this case the lime should not 
be expected to help the wheat 
crop ; but will be of value on fields 
that are to be seeded to clover 
within the next year. An ex- 
ample of this is the field that was 
in corn this year and is to be 
seeded to oats with clover next 
spring. Here the application can 
be made to the stalk field any 
time when it is practicable to 
drive on the land. The usual 
disking down of corn ridges in 
preparation for oats seeding will 
serve to work the lime into the 
soil. 

If desired, lime may be applied 
to a field that will be put in soy- 
beans or corn next spring and fol- 
lowed by wheat and clover the 
next season. In this case the lime 
being applied about a year in ad- 
vance of the clover crop, it is ad- 
visable to use an extra amount to 
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make certain that the lime will 
hold over for the clover. 

As the use of lime increases it 
will become more difficult for all 
farmers to secure lime just when 
they want it. This will necessi- 
tate the using of lime in winter 
when it can most easily be se- 
cured. 


COMPLIMENTS ALFALFA 


Missouri has 170,000 acres of | 
alfalfa, the ‘Wonder Plant” of 
the farm world, producing four 
crops per year of the best hay— 
rain or shine, wet or dry, it seldom 
if ever fails, for it is the surest 
crop in the: Corn Belt today. 
Missouri needs a half-million acres 
of alfalfa. This is not unreason- 
able when you stop to consider that 
we already have three million 
acres of other hay crops not so 
valuable as is alfalfa—Mayes 
(Mo.) Paragraphs. 


STOP THAT SOIL THIEF 


While Farmer Pays for Deed, the 
Soil Washes Away 


Hordes of gulleys now remind us 
We should build our land to 
stay, 

And departing leave behind us 
Fields that do not wash away. 
When our children pay the mort- 

gage 
On the place-where long we toil, 


They'll not have to ask the ques- 


tion: 
“Here’s the bond, but where’s 
the soil ?”—Exchange. 


| The " 
¥ Holstein Breeder 


and 


for ONE DOLLAR 


P. O. Box 110, 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
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Let THE HOLSTEIN BREEDER AND DAIRYMAN 


tell you about the Greatest, Most Productive and Most Profita- 
ble dairy cow in the World, “THE HOLSTEIN.” 
twice each month and carries her message of Friendship and 
Prosperity. A single issue is ofttimes worth more than the 
whole year’s subscription which is 75c per year or Two Years 


It comes 


THE HOLSTEIN BREEDER AND DAIRYMAN, 


I enclose ONE DOLLAR ($1.00) for Two Year’s Subscription to 
THE HOLSTEIN BREEDER AND DAIRYMAN. 
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COUNTY AGRICULTURAL ADVISERS’ 
DEPARTMENT 


For exchanges on ideas on operating office, and relating successes and 
matters of interest for discussion 


It’s free to you. Use it freely for your interests 


The County Agent is a pro- 
gressive factor in Agriculture, 
whose advancing footsteps leave 
their imprint on this age for the 
enlightenment of others to follow. 

The achievemtns accomplished 
by them are inspirational to 
Otherss ob ie v7 produce new 
thoughts, broaden the views and 
electrify the ambition for greater 
work, 


SCIENTIFIC FARMING BY 
FEEDING THE SOIL 


The scientific plan of farming 
is in accordance with nature and 
meets the reasonable require- 
ments of Nature. 

It has been practically tested 
and proven by the experts of the 
Department of Soils, of the Ex- 
periment Station, as being the 
best and most profitable method 
of farming. 

We have reached the point in 
out national career, where it is 
necessary to protect and ad- 
vance the productiveness of the 
farm, to adopt the best process 
of farm‘ng. 

The Soil must be fed to yield 
maximum crops and retain its 
productive strength. It has been 
shown that it responds to proper 
feeding as naturallv as an animal. 

The farmers who will be most 
successful in the future are those 
who follow the scientific course 
of procedure as shown by the re- 
search and testing of the Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations. 

The American farmer of ener- 
gy and enterprise stands at the 
head of the progressive line of 
agriculturists. We can’t afford 
to let others advance ahead of us. 
It is due from us now, to in- 
crease our average crop yields 
and to maintain our position in 
the front rank. 

_ We have articles in each issue 
showing the character of feed 
necessary to produce plant 
growth. The Study Course, used 
by Junior Agricultural Clubs, 
have been valuable schooling. 
The editor of this magazine is 
sincerely interested in having our 
farmers turn their thoughts to the 


vital question of benefitting the 
Soil and at the same time profit- 
ing themselves. The farmer 
must use mind and muscle co- 
opertively in the farm work for 
best results, 


MAY WE HAVE THE 
ANSWER? 


Will some professor inform us 
through this page whether the 
tapping of the Sugar Maple tree 
in the Spring each ‘year, and 
drawing the sap for making ma- 


ple syrup or sugar, is detrimental 


to the growth of the tree? 


APPROVAL OF OFFER 


We have received’ a number of 
letters from County Agents who 
inform us that they appreciate the 
offer and believe it can be made 
valuable and of real interest to 
the county agent. They cover six 
states. 


AGENTS WORK 


Nine Raised Ton Litters 


Made Pigs Weigh 311 Pounds 
Each in 180 Days 


To produce a ton or more of 
pork from one litter. of pigs in 180 
days is a real undertaking; yet 
this was done by each of nine 
men who were members of the 
Buchanan County Ton Litter 
Club this season, cooperating 
with the Extension Service of the 
Missouri College of Agriculture. 

The club was started by Guy 
Q. McDaniel, county extension 
agent, with 55 litters nominated 
and the project was finished Nov. 
24 with a genuine roast pig din- 
ner—not one pig, but three. Rep- 
resentatives of the Chamber of 
Commerce of St. Joseph, mem- 
bers, ot the: St... Jeseph® stock 
Yards Company and townspeople 
were present to enpoy the dinner 
and to congratulate these men 
upon their attainment. 

The project shows clearly the 
result of skillful feeding, for one 
pig weighed 311 pounds, says R. 
L. Waddell. 


‘shire breeder of Sedalia, 
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SAVE ON NITRATE | 
PURCHASE ‘ 


The purchase of 250 cars of 
nitrate of soda for county farm_ 
bureaus and a saving of $20.00" 
per ton is reported by the Ar- 
kansas Farm Bureau Federation. 

Last Spring county farm bu-— 
reaus paid approximately $70.00— 
a ton while the individuals paid 
$80.00 a ton. i 

Through the combined pur-— 
chasing power of the state feder-~ 
ation, nitrate of soda is delivered 
at from $48.40 a ton January de- 
livery to $49.40 a ton March de-— 


- livery. 


MOST IMPORTANT STUDY 


N. H. Gentry, the noted Berk- 
Mo., 
writes: “I want to tell you how 
much I enjoy and am benefitted, 
from reading ‘BAYNES’ SOIL. 
IMPROVER,’ in fact, I am go-7 
ing to school to it now. My life 
work in the main has been de- | 
voted to the breeding and im-~ 
provement of live stock and I feel — 
that I have not been an intelli-_ 
gent farmer in the proper sense, 
that of producing maximum ~ 
crops and keeping the fertility of © 
my farm up to the highest state. 
I deem this the most important 
study before the farmer of today, 
especially those. living in the’ 
older sections and really none the. 
léss important to those living in 
the new sections. My farm nasil 
been in the family 104 years, the 
title of most of it having come | 
from the government direct and, 

therefore, never in any ’ other 
name and I am the third genera-~ 
tion in ownership. The most of 
it. is woodland Blue Grass pas- 
ture and was never plowed, but | 
the remainder has been plowed | 
too much. There is nothing of a 
business nature of more impor-_ 
tance to me today, not even the 
improvement of my Berkshires _ 
and Short-Horns than building up 
and retaining the fertility of my _ 
land. May you prosper in this” 
new publication of yours, fr iB 
feel that you will be the theansit 
through, which many will bay 
benefitted.” 

He seals his letters by ee 
ing four subscriptions to “Soil 
Improver” magazine to his farmer 
friends. Thanks for the com-— 
pliment and good wishes, wine a 
are truly appreciated. %, 
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SWEET CLOVER 


Sweet clover is a biennial and 
has but recently come into prom- 
inence as a forage and soil build- 
er. In appearance, the plants 
when about half grown resemble 
alfalfa, though the leaves are 
larger and the plant has a bitter 
taste. When allowed to mature 
naturally, sweet clover makes a 
loose, bushy plant, 5 feet or more 
high, with small white flowers in 
slender racemes. An important 
characteristic of this plant is the 
very large taproot, which is 
powerful enough to _ penetrate 
stiff clay soils and in which a 
great quantity of reserve food is 
stored up during the first season’s 
growth. Yields as high as 30 
tons of green fodder to the acre 
have been recorded, but there is 
yet no adequate record of the re- 
lation between roots and tops. 
The composition of sweet clover 
is nearly the same as _ alfalfa, 
showing that turning under a 
good stand of this crop would 
furnish a large quantity of fer- 
tilizer for the succeeding crop. 
Sweet clover is, perhaps, the most 
important green-manure crop in 
parts of Mississippi and Alabama. 
It also is used for this purpose in 
parts of Kentucky, Illinois, Iowa, 
eastern Kansas, and western 
Ohio. 

Sweet clover will thrive on al- 
most any soil provided it has 
plenty of lime. In this respect it 
has a wider range of usefulness 
than either red clover or alfalfa, 
doing well on soils too poor to 
produce a crop of either of these 
two plants. It thrives in all parts 
of the United States. North Da- 
kota is not too cold nor is Ala- 
bama too hot, and it will get 
along with less water and more 
salt in the soil than any other cul- 
tivated legume. Both hulled and 
unhulled seed in used, and the 
hulled seed is often scarified. The 
use of the scarified seed is recom- 
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mended, especially when prompt 
germination is wanted. 

The seed bed for sweet clover 
needs to be very firm, and good 
stands have been obtained by 
seeding on land so hard that the 
drill would barely leave a mark. 
On land that has never grown 
sweet clover the seed should be 
inoculated. When grown in the 
South, soil on which bur clover 
has grown may be used for inoc- 
ulation, as the same organism in- 
habits ‘the nodules on the roots 
of sweet clover, alfalfa, and bur 
clover—Taken From Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. 1250, U. S. Dept. of 
Agri. 


WHY, FATHER! 


Hill—When is your daughter 
thinking of getting married? 

Will—Constantly—London An- 
swers. 


FOUR KINDS OF 
BLUEGRASS 


There are four kinds’ of “blue- 
grass,’ as follows: Common or 
“Kentucky bluegrass ; ;’ Virginia or 
“Canada bluegrass;’ Texas blue- 
grass; and English bluegrass. 

The Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture, through a ruling of 
its secretary, holds that “blue- 
grass” is not a sufficient label or 
tag under the administration of 
the state seed law. Too many 
cases of the selling of “Canada 
bluegrass” as “bluegrass” have 
been found, the dealer either hon- 
estly or dishonestly imposing on 
the customer, particularly because 
the Canada variety costs only 
from one-half to two-thirds as 
much per pound as the genuine 
Kentucky bluegrass, yet both are 
too often retailed at the same 
figure per pound. — Secretary, 
Mayes Clip Sheet. 

American sheep clipped 228,- 
000,000 pounds of wool last year. 
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STRONG ADVOCATE 


J. R. Helfrich, Enon, Mo., send- 
ing in a club of subscribers for 
“BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER,” 
stated he got them to subscribe 
before leaving the post-office and 
indorsed the magazine by stating 
that if they did not find a single 
issue worth the year’s subscription, 
he would pay the money back. 


gerd for This 
Free Book 


Practically every farmer in 
your territory is beginning to 
appreciate the value of Agri- — 
cultural Gypsum in obtaining 
a heavy growth of clover, as 
indicated on the left side of 
this picture. Agricultural 
Gypsum is also worth many 
times its cost as a preserver 
of nitrogen in manure. You 
have a fine opportunity to 
sell Agricultural Gypsum at a 
good profit. Write us for full 
details and also for a copy of 
our free illustrated book. 


The Gypsum Industries 
Dept. 112—844 Rush Street 


Chicago, IIlinois 


AMERICAN SWINEHERD 


THE PIONEER POLAND CHINA PAPER 


for 38 years successfully advocating purebreds on 


every farm. 


SPECIAL TWO FOR ONE OFFER 


Send us $1.00 and we will send you The Swineherd and Baynes’ 


Soil Improver, both for one year. 


AMERICAN SWINEHERD, 319 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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PLANTS IN SOIL BUILDING 


It follows, then, that every kind 
of plant is a soil builder. The 
decay of the plant at once pro- 
duces a change in the texture of 
the soil-making material. It is 
this condition of the organic mat- 
ter—the dead plant—that pro- 
duces this constantly performed 
miracle; for as the plant decays 
in the soil, the particles of soil 
in contact with it likewise decay. 
In other words, soil rotting is soil 
making. Decay of any material 
in the soil—organic or not—fav- 
ors and induces the breaking 
down of the various complex com- 
pounds forming the rock, or the 
raw, or the untamed soils. 

The addition of vegetable mat- 
ter to the soil has assisted in soil 
making from the time that plants 
came first to the planet; it has in- 
creased the efficiency of all other 
agencies ever since the early 
days; and at the very present time 
it is the soil builder’s best friend 
_ —its decay is essential to the 
feeding of plants. 

The roots of plants have done 
their work in soil making. <A 
great work it has been! For they 
have gone down deep into the soil 
making tiny channels for air and 
water; creeping into the crevices 
of rocks, they have continued 
their growth and their enlarge- 
ment, in the end, breaking many 
rocks asunder, dislodging others 
from their beds—exposing all to 
the disintegrating influences of air 
and moisture, of heat and cold. 

And roots—especially the small, 
fibrous ones—have a solvent ac- 
tion as well. The juice they ex- 
ude at the tips, and the moisture 
with which they surround them- 
selves, work a change in the soil 
particles between which they 
grow; limestone or granite or 
feldspar or mica slowly but sure- 
ly succumbs to the deteriorating 
action of root life. 

Animals, the modern soil mak- 
ers—Soil making was _ consider- 
ably advanced when animals first 
made their appearance. But 
animals of all sorts have been 
potent workers in soil making, 
the higher animals largely by the 
manurial return to the land and 
the lower forms through the man- 
urial effect, but also in directly af- 
fecting the physical conformation 
of earth. 

For does not the ant seek the 
earth for its home and shelter, to 
construct there its house of many 
rooms, with the many tunnels 
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connecting the dwellings of the 
nation? What are these homes 
and these tunnels but under- 
ground traps for air and moisture 
—soil builders? 

Besides the work done in this 
direction, a tremendous quantity 
of earth is annually turned over 
and exposed to sunshine and rain, 
to heat and cold, to every influ- 
ence concerned with soil making 
and soil improvement. 

Every sort of insect or animal 
that burrows into the soil, that 
opens it, or loosens it, contributes 
not a little to soil making: the 


ant that builds there, the mole 


that tunnels, the prairie dog—or 
hedgehog that burrows, the earth- 
worm that glides and crawls, and 
even eats and digests all are 
man’s good friends in having had 
a hand in preparing the surface 
of the earth for the luxuriant 
growth of vegetable life. 

The task of the earthworm— 
The task that has been the earth- 
worm’s is an important one. So 
simple are these creatures, so 
faithful are they in their labors, 
so undemonstrative in their 
duties, we scarcely give them a 
thought save the time when we 
seek them for bait for our fishing 
traps. But the earthworm has for 
ages been busy opening the soil to 
air and water, and even more: it 
eats the raw soil underground and 
plows its way upwards and down- 
wards, casting at the surface the 
unused portions of its eatings. In 
doing this, the muscular gizzard 
of the worm is ever busy rub- 
bing and grinding stony particles, 
mixing with these the organic 


matter taken into the body sys- 


tem; with these go the secreted 
slime that has a dissolving ef- 
fect—useful in making subsoil 
and untamed earthy constituents 
available as food for plants. 

As proof of the great good of 
these indefatigable workers, we 
have the evidence of a great stu- 
dent who after long study and ob- 
servation declared that in many 
parts of England as much as ten 
tons a day of dry earth annually 
were passed through the bodies 
of these common worms of the 
field. He also calculated that as 
much as ten inches of the upper 
surface of the soil passed through 
the bodies of these common 


worms of the field. He also cal-_ 


culated that as much as ten inches 
of the upper surface of the soil 
passed through their bodies every 
fifty years. You can gather from 
this evidence what worthy work- 


fa 
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ers these 


for the habitation of man. 


—Soils, by C. W. Burkett, Orange 


cultural Books. 


LEGUMES HELP FARMERS — 


‘For worn out soils, they fur- | 
nish the cheapest fertilizers. @ 
They provide humus and nitro- — 
gen, and prepare the subsoil for — 
Clover, soybeans, — 
sweet clover, alfalfa and cowpea © 
are among the first of the le- 
Every farmer should © 
have a crop of legumes best © 
suited to the soil grown every © 
Legumes are the cheapest — 
help for building up run down, ~ 
poor fields and farms, they give © 
nitrogen and humus, and open — 
the subsoil to air and water. The © 
cowpea will grow on very poor ~ 
perhaps better than any — 
It is well suited — 
for this purpose to start the weak 
soil back to health, vigor and © 
strength. Don’t overlook the eco- | 


air and water. 
gumes. 


year. 


soil, 
other legume. 


nomical point of the legumes. 


LITTER IMPROVEMENT 


Three years ago a litter, of 4 
pigs weighing a ton at the age — 
of six months, was heralded as © 


one of the great discoveries of 
the age. 


now in all the corn states and not 
confined to one breed. ‘There are 
a number of litters weighing a 
ton and a half, in shows this year. 


A GREAT DAIRY 


George Burrell of Jefferson 
county, Missouri, herd of 13 Hol- 


steins averaged 11,336 pounds of — 
milk and 412 pounds of butterfat — 
per cow with an average profit © 
above the cost of all feed and @ 
pasture of $167.24 per cow. The ~ 
profit on the dairy of 13 cows, 3 


$2,174.12. 


insignificant animals | 
have been in preparing the earth 
The 
increased production of all prod- ~ 
ucts of the garden, or the orchard, | 
and of the field has been due, in © 
not a small measure, to these un- | 
derground helpers and to these 
wonderful workers in soil making. 


Judd Publishing Company, 15 a 
East 26th Street, New York City, © 


Publishers, also of Standard Agri- 4 


The prize inducement — 
offered for litters of this charac- ~ 
ter, has been helpful in increas- ~ 
ing the number of pigs in a litter. — 
It is easier to make the ton © 
by feeding 12 pigs than nine. The © 
ton litter is getting very common 


iia a i i a eh era 
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ILLINOIS SYSTEM OF PER- 
MANENT SOIL FERTILITY 


(Continued from page 8, 
December ) 


The Elements of Plant Food: 
It is important that the plant be 
well supplied with food for maxi- 
mum development. Frequently 
even a slight deficiency of plant 
food is the limiting factor of crop 
production. Moreover, the plant- 
food content of the soil is largely 
within the control of the farmer, 
and the supply of plant food in 
the soil may be completely changed 
by economic soil treatment. 


There are ten essential elements 
of plant food, i. e., there are ten 
chemical elements out of which 
and by means of which the plant 
constructs its material. These ele- 
ments are carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, phosphorus, potassium, nitro- 
gen,-sulphur, calcium, iron and 
magnesium; the chemical symbols 
of which are: C. Hopkins, Ca, 
Fe, Mg, which was the key given 
by Dr. Hopkins to his students as 
an aid in remembering them. 


The great bulk of the plant— 
approximately 95 per cent—con- 
sists of three elements, carbon, 
oxygen and hydrogen. The carbon 
and oxygen are obtained by the 


plant directly from the atmos- | 


phere, while the hydrogen is ob- 
tained from the moisture. The 
supply of these elements is thus 
automatically taken care of by 
nature. 


Iron is used by plants in ex- 
tremely minute quantities in the 
production of chlorophyll, and as 
it occurs in the soil in large quan- 
tities it is safe to say that its sup- 
ply will never become exhausted. 
There are only two _ instances 
known to the writer of iron having 
ever been added to the soil with 
economic results. 

The plant demands for sulfur 
are rather large and the supply in 
the soil is comparatively small. 
Sulfur occurs in the soil both as 
organic and inorganic sulfur. The 
organic sulfur is slowly converted 
into inorganic sulfur by natural 
bacterial processes. Inorganic sul- 
fur is soluble in water, and hence 
js readily lost from the soil. For- 
tunately, however, sulfur is added 
to the soil by rainfall in amounts 
sufficient not only to meet the 
needs of plants, but also to offset 
the loss by drainage water. Defi- 
nite experimental data covering a 
period of seven years, obtained at 
the University of Illinois, show 
that forty pounds of sulfur per 
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acre are annually brought to the 
soil in the rainfall. 

There remain, then, five ele- 
ments of plant food—calcium, 
magnesium, potassium, phosphorus 
and nitrogen—which must receive 
special attention in the construc- 
tion of a system of permanent soil 
fertility. These elements are pres- 
ent in the soil in variable amounts, 
and a deficiency in one of them is 
often the cause of limited produc- 
tion. The elimination of this 
deficiency by the economic addi- 
tion of some material containing 
the particular element in a form 
which the plant can use is the 
basis of the Illinois system. Such 
a deficiency can best be made up 
by adding to the soil the deficient 
element in the same natural form 
in which it occurs in the soil which 
the production of crops for count- 
less ages has clearly demonstrated 
can be used by the plant. 

Plant Food Requirements of 
Farm Crops: How can the plant- 
food requirements of farm crops 
be best determined? This is a 
fundamental question upon which 
authorities do not agree. With 
respect to carbon, oxygen and 
hydrogen, the question is easily 
answered, since these elements 
make the actual body of the plant 
and hence must be required in 
amounts found by chemical analy- 
sis to be present in the actual dry 
matter of the crop. But with 
respect to the other elements the 
question is not quite so clear. 
Iron does not occur as an essen- 
tial part of the plant structure, yet 
iron is absolutely necessary for the 
production of the chlorophyll, or 
green coloring matter, of the 
plant. Is the amount of iron, for 
example, found in the plant by 
analysis actually needed or only 
tolerated ? 

It is quite evident that the 
amounts of the various elements 
found by chemical analysis to be 
present in the plant do represent 
the amounts actually removed by 
the plants from the soil, even 
though they may occur in the plant 
in excess of what is actually 
needed. In a permanent system of 
soil fertility, however, the only 
safe procedure is to make provi- 
sion for the return to the soil of 
those essential elements actually 
removed by the crop, and at the 
same time to increase the amounts 
of such elements as are naturally 
deficient in the soil. The mineral 
plant-food requirements of some 
common farm crops, as thus de- 
termined, are as follows (ex- 
pressed in pounds) : 
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ON’T make the mis- 
D take of thinking that 

every machine with 
four wheels, a box and a 
few teeth and paddles at 
the rear, is necessarily a 
good manure spreader. 


Play safe when you 
buy. Get the genuine 


NEWIOEA 


7beOriginal Wide Spreading Spreader : 


No tool on your farm 
will bring you bigger pro- 
fits. The New Idea 
makes it easy to feed 
your land regularly with 
Nature’s greatest soil-sustain- 
er, manure. And the New Idea 
stays on the job long after the 
imitators are on the scrap-pile. 
It is built by “Spreader Spec- 
ialists,” in the best equipped 
spreader factory in the world. 


Drop in when you are ready 
totalk spreader. Get the facts 
now--even if you are not ready 
to place your order, 


There is a dealer in your 
Locality. See him or 
write for catalog. 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 
Coldwater,{Ohio 


Se ee 


EDGEWOOD : 
13 Acre Turkey and 
Poultry Ranch 


FOR SALE: Nice young thrifty Narragan- 
sett toms from prize winning stock, $10 


and up. Also three and four year old 
hens at $7 each. 

My strain of purebred turkeys have been 
bred for 19 years for size, vigor and egg 
production. 

Have shipped into 22 states with statisfac- 
tion that brings re-orders. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Mrs. S. H. Brooks, Salem, Indiana 


a 
BOURBON RED TURKEYS 


LIGHT BRAHMA CHICKENS 
PEKIN DUCKS 

B. R. Turkey toms, June hatch at 
$10 each, nicely marked. Light 
Brahma cockerels, April hatch at 
$2 each and Pekin Ducks at $2 
each. 

We hold our customers by good 
treatment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Mrs. Grace B. Simpson, R. 3, 
Salem, Ind. 
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Assumed yield Phos- Potas- Magne- 

f per acre phorus sium sium, Calcium Iron Sulphur 
WihGa tiny ane Seu oe oriais cae 50 u. 12 13 4 “) Sa 
Wiheatstrawenittei y cate fae 2% tons 4 45 4 9.5 5 5.9 
COT Mae te oe ake cera eens 100 bu. 17 19 7 Ls 4 9.5 
Com mstovert ines tian nite: 3. +tons 6 52 10 21.0 4.8 7.6 
Oats ensures ii cen 100 bu. 11 16 4 ‘2.0 as) 6.0 
Oath straws ert emien sc knaee 2% tons 5 52 7 15.0 2.8 9.8 
Cloveriseed, euvuunsee et ase 4 bu. 2 3 1 25 ah Mi este 
Glover Mhay iced acuaae ns 4 tons 20 120 31 117.0 4.0 13.0 
Rotalvtorteotatiotraa essen eas 77 320 68 168. 1532 57.0 
The foregoing figures represent takes an invoice of his stock in 


actual facts which must be care- 
fully considered in planning a 
permanent system of soil fertility. 
Furthermore, since these elements 
are obtained by the plant from the 
soil, a knowledge of the soil com- 
position is of fundamental impor- 
tance,in a study of this problem. 

Plant-Food Content of the Soil: 
Various chemical methods have 
been proposed and used for anal- 
yzing the soil. Many of them are 
based upon the fantastical claims 
that they determine the “available” 
plant -food in the soil. The use 
of such methods based upon such 
claims has caused chemical analy- 
sis of soil to be regarded in some 
quarters with a disrepute which is 
not deserved. 

A chemical analysis of the soil 
is made primarily to determine the 
amounts of the various elements in 
the soil which may be drawn upon 
by the plant, just as a merchant 


Whether the plant food is 
properly used by the plant depends 
upon the farmer and his treatment 
of the soil, just as it depends upon 
the merchant whether -or not his 
goods are sold or remain on the 
shelves. An accurate invoice of 
the merchant’s goods for sale is a 
necessity for the successful mer- 
chant, and so is an invoice, or 
analysis, of the soil necessary for 
the successful farmer. The deter- 
mination of the total plant food in 
the soil is therefore a prime requi- 
site. 

The chemical analysis of the 
various soils of Illinois shows that 
the soils vary widely in composi- 
tion. This variation occurs not 
only among the different types, 
but also with respect to the sev- 
eral elements within a given type. 
The recent results published for 
Champaign county will illustrate 
the variation among types: 


VARIATION IN CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF SOIL 
POUNDS OF ELEMENT PER TWO MILLION POUNDS OF SOIL 


Organic 


Phos- 


Magne- 


Soil Type Carbon Nitrogen phorous Potasium sium Calcium Limestone 
Brown silt loamuis.ars.ce. 56,160 4,670 1,060 35,430 9,550 10,680 Required 
Blacks iclay;loamiis. ac 1G 73,620 6,750 1,780 34,060 14,410 18,330 Present 
Wellow ‘silt loamsi es ie 17,360 1,200 860 35,320 5,500 6,480 Required 
Peep: peat es wien nage ie 258,990 24,510 1,370 7,950 6,310 72,180 Present 


*Results as pounds per one million pounds of soil. 


These results for some of the 
typical soil types are very signifi- 
cant. It will be noted that the 
most limited element of plant food 
in brown silt loam is phosphorus, 
while the most abundant is potas- 
sium. The black clay loam is a 
much richer soil, in every respect, 
than the brown silt loam; while 
the yellow silt loam is a much 
poorer soil, being markedly defi- 
cient not only in phosphorus, but 
also in organic matter and_nitro- 
gen. The most striking charac- 
teristic of peat, next to its high 


content of organic: matter, is the 
small amount of potassium. 

The limited supply of some of 
the essential plant-food elements 
in the soils listed above may be 
emphasized further by calculating 
the number of years that a supply 
of the element would be available 
if no means were taken to replen- 
ish it. Such calculations have 
been made for the production of 
a hundred-bushel crop of corn, for 
the grain alone, with the results 
recorded below: 


BRO Wal Silt clon susan: ee tar meti ct Tanti AULA Wiescss 


Black clay loam 


Deep peat 


So far as the inorganic elements 
of plant food are concerned, these 
data clearly show that phosphorus 
is the most limited element in the 
soil and should receive attention 
first. As measured by plant re- 
quirements, magnesium is often 
more limited than potassium. In 


Netlow! silt loam chiki w acum ai ecane 


Phosphorous Potassium Magnesium Calcium 
Years ears ears ears 
Mipieitee DOD 1,865 1,364 8,215 
ale tal OS 1,793 2,058 14,100 
eran 5 1,859 786 4,984 
eAPaatcy t 418 901 B55 5235 


the case of peaty soils, however, 
potassium is markedly limited and 
is undoubtedly the controlling 
factor in crop production and 
shoula receive first consideration. 
—University of Illinois Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. (Con- 
tinued in February issue.) 
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OPTIMISTIC ON THE 
FUTURE 

Chas. W. Morrison, secretary of 
Chamber of Commerce, Florence, © 
S. C., has forwarded the editor | 
the published address made by. 
Hon. John Skelton Williams of) 
Richmond, Va., at the annual din- 
ner of their Chamber of Com-. 
merce. j 


This was attended by prominent | 
men of the state and of -other 
states. Mr. Williams served as | 
Comptroller of the Currency 
through seven years under Presi-— 
dent Wilson and as_ ex-officio | 
member of the Federal Reserve 
Board from the ingeption of the 
system in 1914 until two years 
after the conclusion of the World 
War. 


Secretary Morrison states, fs 


| 


much of it is so in accordance 
with the doctrines preached in 
your splendid magazine, I wanted — 
you to see it.” 4 

The address is a lengthy one, — 
highly interesting; it covers a 
varied and wide field. He is ex-— 
ceedingly optimistic over our coun- 
try’s future, in business and in 
development, as the world’s great- | 
est nation. Quoting him on this © 
point: . 4 

“As a result of all knowledge | 
and information I have acquired’ 
and of my study, analysis and ob- © 
servation, and from consideration © 
of our history as a people, I desire | 
to say to you emphatically that I~ 
am a_ constitutional, confirmed, 
stalwart, never shaken optimist on © 
our whole country, but especially — 
on our Southern States. With ~ 
such vast and well-nigh unlimited © 
material resources as we possess, — 
you need have no fear for the | 
future greatness and prosperity of — 
our country, provided our people © 
in all sections will remain true to © 
the fundamental principles of our — 
constitution. } 

“I find certain conditions among — 
your farmers particularly encour- — 
aging. According to the last cen- — 
sus reports from 87,000 farms in — 
your state operated by their own- © 
ers, 63 per cent are free from 
mortgage debt. You can under- 
stand that when you are told that 
in the conspicuously prosperous — 
farming state of Wisconsin only — } 
35 per cent of the farms operated | 
by owners are free from mortgage © 
debt. a 

“The farmers of South Carolina © 
paid out more money in 1920 for © 
fertilizers than those of any other © 
state in the union—$52,547,000. — 
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A way to help farmers around 
Florence would be to suggest to 
them to reduce the outlay for 
commercial fertilizers, and increas- 
ing the number of farm animals; 
urge them to secure a larger out- 


put of the finished product, also 


adopt co-operative marketing of 
products of the farm.” 


He is a strong believer in diver- 
sified farming: “There is a dan- 
ger of having all our eggs in one 
basket. An individual may go 
through life knowing how to do 
just one thing and live to ease 
and prosperity in his old age, but 
he always is in more or less dan- 
ger. So a community depending 
entirely on one industry or inter- 
est always is in peril from the 
changes and chances of commerce. 


“Every effort of the agricul- 
tural department and of leaders of 
the agricultural interest is directed 
now to teaching farmers to diver- 
sity—not to depend on one crop. 
The lesson has been taught grimly 
and disastrously—away back when 
the coast counties of South Caro- 
lina depending on indigo gathered 
in great returns a few years and 
then went to smash; when Vir- 
ginia. and Maryland lived on 
tobacco and found themselves flat 
broke and with exhausted soil; 
more recently in other southern 
states depending entirely on cotton. 


“There is much sense along with 
the tinge of humor in the monu- 
ment to the boll weevil erected in 
an Alabama town, because the 
creature had forced the people to 
look to something else but cotton 
for their income. I can imagine 
a southern town, by the enterprise 
and vigor of its own citizens, es- 
tablishing a number of small in- 
dustries, requiring comparatively 
little capital, but much energy, 
watchfulness of detail and care of 
cost in the midst of a farming sec- 
tion, with each farmer applying 
the same principles in his work. 
Would it not soon become solidly 
and progressively prosperous? 

“Tt is part of my work to study 
and know conditions not naturally 
familiar to the average business 
man, and I have noted with gratifi- 
cation the fact that South Carolina 
is one of the few states in the 
Union in which the number of 
farms is increasing steadily. 

“IT feel rather justified in being 
an optimist when I remember that 
in all the strain through which we 
have come we have been able to 
leave more than ten billions of dol- 


lars, owed us in Europe, to lie 
dormant rather than distress the 
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people there by using our domi- 
nant power in pressure for pay- 
ment, and have also poured out a 
billion dollars more to save mil- 
lions of children and women and 
helpless men from suffering and 
death in the Near East, in Russia 
and Japan, and we have scarcely 
felt “it.” 


FAIL TO BREED AND 
ABORTION 


The breeders of swine have 
trouble and loss every year from 
these two causes. The editor of 
the American Swineherd (for 38 
years), for 16 years, from 1906 to 
include 1922, the paper carried the 
advertisement of H. W. Kellogg 
Company, 948 Carroll Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn., for Kellogg’s Cure 
for Abortion in Stock, after 
hearing from a number of leading 
swine breeders who had occasion 
to use the remedy, speaking in 
highest praise of the treatment of 
curing abortion and failure to 
breed in their herds of hogs. 
Other breeders upon writing us 
for advice where they had con- 
tagious abortion in their herd, 
were directed to use the Kel- 
logg’s remedy as one of the 
surest cures. We have had many 
reports of sows failing to breed 
after treatment that were fully 
cured and become sure breeders 
of good litters. The remedy is 
strongly endorsed by breeders as 
a remedy to be relied upon. 
While our information was prin- 
cipally from swine breeders, we 
feel as the remedy was originally 
prepared for abortion of cows in 
the dairy herds of Wisconsin, that 
the recommendations published 
in the 4&8 page booklet are just as 
strong for cure of cows, mares, 
sheep and goats for the same 
troubles. 

The booklet is filled with much 
useful knowledge relating to 
these diseases. Every farmer 
should send for one, as they are 
for free distribution. Write H. 
W. Kellogg & Co., 948 Carroll 
Ave., St.. Paul, Minn. Mention 
“BAYNE’S SOIL IMPROVER.” 


INCREASE IN SILOS 


The Pennsylvania farmers are 
reported by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of that state to have one per 
cent more silos on their farms in 
1923, the number being given as 
50,975. One-fourth of the farms 
in the state now have silos. 
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Acreage pledged to the new 
Minneapolis Potato Growers’ Ex- 
change has this week passed the 
60,000 mark, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Minne- 
sota Farm Bureau Federation. 
The membership now is in excess 


of 3,500. 
PURE BRED POLANDS FOR SALE 


CHOICE weanling pigs from our reliable 
Poland-China herd, priced from Twenty to 
Forty Dollars. Write for literature. 


Please mention Soil Improver. 


Cox & CHAFA, KEITHSBURG, ILLINOIS 


“I keep six honest, serving men; 
(They taught me All I Knew): 


Their names are WHAT and WHY 
and WHEN, ' 


and HOW and WHERE and WHO” 
KIPLING 
WHAT was the Declaration of London? 
WHY does the date for Easter vary? 


WHEN was the great pyramid of 
Cheops built ? 


HOW can you distinguish a malarial 
mosquito ? 


WHERE is Canberra? Zeebrugge? 
WHO was the Millboy of the Slashes ? 


Are these “six men” serving you too? 
Give them an opportunity by placing 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 427, 


in your home, 
school, office, 
club, library. 
This‘“‘Supreme \ 
Authority” in all lhe’ 
knowledge offers service, = 
immediate, constant, lasting, trust- 
worthy. Answers all kinds of ques- 
tions. A century of developing, 
enlarging, and perfecting under ex- 
acting care and highest scholarship 
insures accuracy, completeness, 
compactness, authority. 


Write for a sample page of the New Words, 
specimen of Regular and India Papers, also 
booklet ‘‘You are the Jury,’’ prices, etc. To 
those naming this publication we will send free 
aset of Pocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO. 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. Est. 1831 
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A Guaranteed Treatment 
For Abortion and Failure to Breed 


Purebred stock of all 
kinds—particularly hogs 
and cattle — are very 
susceptible to the dis- 
ease commonly called 
Contagious Abortion, 
which may result in 
either Abortion or Fail- 
ure to Breed. This dis- 
ease can be perma- 
nently cured and thou- 
sands of prominent 
M™ breeders testify to the 
success of the Kellogg 
Treatment. It is a guar- 
anteed remedy for hogs 
and cows and is fed 

either in bran or salt, 
“requiring no other at- 
tention. Excellent for all stock, keeping them 
in a healthy breeding condition. State number 
of animals and their general breeding condi- 
tion when writing for our free booklet and 
price list. 


H. W. KELLOGG CO., 
948 Carroll Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ON SOYBEANS 


(1). Questions: Where did the 
Soybean, Sojabean, or Soyabean 


originate? Answer: It.1s ainar 
tive of the Orient, and has been 
cultivated extensively since 


ancient times, and is now one of 
the leading crops of China and 
Japan. 

(2). Who should grow soy- 
beans in Missouri? Every gen- 
eral farmer in Missouri. 

(3). Why? Because they pro- 
duce well, and are among the 
very best feeds. They are won- 
derful soil builders, and they can 
be grown so many ways and in 
so many places, and in most all 
types of soil. Heavy sour clay 
soil is most unfavorable. 

(4). In what ways may they 
be grown? They may be grown 
for seed or for hay or both. They 
may be grown in corn for silage, 
or for feeding off with sheep, 
lambs or pigs. They may be 
grown for pasture in many parts 
of the country after a wheat crop 
or an oat crop has been removed. 
Many Missouri farmers practice 
this. Sometimes they are grown 
to be plowed under for green 
manure. Sometimes they are 
sown between corn rows at the 
last cultivation, for the purpose 
of pasture, or for fertilizing the 
ground. 

(5). When grown in the corn 
do they injure the corn crop? The 
average farmer will say no. The 
answer will depend on circum- 
stances. They may do damage if 
planted too thickly. The number 
of seeds per hill should not be 
more than the number of grains 
of corn in the hill with them, If 
the soybeans do not gather nitro- 
gen they would affect the corn 
the same as a weed would do. 

The stand of corn seems to be 
the factor that limits the growth 
of soybeans. A heavy stand of 
corn means few, or no_ beans, 
while a light stand of corn may 
mean a fine growth of beans. 

It would thus seem that we 
take no great risks at all, by the 
planting of the soybeans, but just 
add an item of safety. 

(6). What is the advantage of 
having them in the corn? They 
add nitrogen and vegetable mat- 
ter to the soil, add to the amount 
of feed grown, also add to the 
quality of the feed. 

(7). How do they add to the 
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quality of the feed? Corn, you 
know, is not a very well balanced 
ration, and it is low in protein, 
the most expensive food element. 
Soybeans are rich in protein, 
hence the two combined makes a 
most excellent feed, and a well 
balanced one. 

(8). What do you mean by a 
well balanced feed? You are real- 
ly out of order on the query, but 
since it is you, I will tell you that 
a balanced ration is one that 
feeds or nourishes all the body in 
the right proportion. Grow soy- 
beans to take the place of tank- 
age, that you have to buy. Where 
you use one pound of tankage, 
use instead three pounds of soy- 
bean meal. Soybeans have a lit- 
tle higher feeding value than al- 
falfa, and anybody most can grow 
them. 

(9). How do you plant them in 
the corn? The best way I know 


of is with an attachment to your 


corn planter. There are attach- 
ments made for this purpose. 


(10). How many per hill and 
how deeplv should they be plant- 
ed? Not more than as many soy- 
beans per hill as you plant grains 
of corn. You must not plant very 
deep, as they may not come up. 
Many farmers have gotten poor 
stands by too deep planting. Two 
inches is deep for them; from one 
to one and a half inches will be 
better. 

(11). How many soybeans per 
acre will be needed? That de- 
pends on the variety you plant. 
Seeds of some varieties, such as 
the Peking, are so small that by 
putting 3 per hill 31%4x3%4 feet a 
bushel will plant about 30 acres. 
A bushel of Mammoth Yellow, 
one of the largest, will plant from 
12 to 14 acres. 

(12). What do the seeds com- 
monly cost? From $2 to $6 a 


bushel. Prices change with the 
seasons. 
(13). If you plant between 


rows, when and how should that 
be done? You will need to lay 
your corn bv a little earlier than 
you commonly do or the soybeans 
may make very little growth, and 
a one-horse grain drill, made for 
such a purpose, is the best way I 
know of. Stop up some of the 
holes, leaving open as many as 
you want rows. New Era cow- 
peas would be much better for 
this purpose. . 

(14). How many holes would 
you suggest be left open? I would 
say from two to three. 
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(15). Will a person always get — 
good results by this method? No, — 
perhaps 3 or 4 times in 5 you will 
get good results. Much depends 
on when you get them sown, on — 


the soil and the season. 
(16). 
planted to grow seed? 


requires more seed but does not 


produce more of either seed or — 
hay. For hay they may be drilled — 
solid with a grain drill at the 
rate of one bushel to the acre, but — 
they do much better if cultivated. — 

(17). Oh, yes, I forgot to ask | 
how much seed per acre is re- | 
aquired for seeding for hay or ¢ 
seed? A bushel should plant from © 
3 to 5 acres, if drilled in rows. If 
drilled solid-about one bushel to © 


the acre is needed. 


(18). What sort of soil is best? ‘ 


Light, sweet soil, reasonably fer- 


tile and free from foul weeds. | 
Soils that are poor cannot be ex- — 
pected to give good returns until © 
they are improved by fertilizing — 
Ground lime- © 


in some manner. 
stone and the phosphate fertiliz- 


ers, Or green crops pastured off or { 
turned under, will help greatly in _ 


the poorer soils. While soybeans 


will do pretty well in most soil 4 
types, heavy, sour, poor, foul clay ~ 


is the most unfavorable. 


(19). Do they need to be culti- © 


vated? Yes, but it can usually be 


done with a harrow. The beans — 


are deep rooted and do not pull 
up easily after they are 4 to 5 
inches high. Harrowing about 
three times is usually enough. 
This, of course, will depend on 
the season, the soil, and how foul 
of weeds the land be. Always 
slant the harrow teeth back well 
and keep them clean, and be sure 
not to go into the bean field to 
work them when the ground is 
wet, or when the plants are even 
damp with rain or dew. WAIT 
TILL THEY ARE ENTIRELY 
DRIED OFF. 


(20). What about pasturing 


the soybeans in the corn? You © 
may turn lambs or pigs into the ~ 
corn and soybeans when the corn ~ 
is about ready to cut for fodder, 4 
and the soybeans are ripening. -~ 
Pigs will not eat any corn except | 
a down ear. Pigs up to 50 to 60 © 


How should they be | 
Best on | 
medium soil, well drained and 
drilled, about 28 or 30 inches © 
apart, and one or two inches apart © 
in the row. If the rows are closer © 
the plants do not do so well, as — 
they cannot stand crowding too — 
much. Planting the rows closer | 
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pounds may be used. Lambs and 
sheep will also eat the corn blades 
as high as they can reach and this 
is why they should not be put 
into the field while the blades are 
very green, as this may result in 
soft corn. Old sheep will eat 
some of the corn but they do not 
waste any, and how they do lay 
on the fat! It is a fine plan to let 
your fattening hogs and sheep 
right in the ripening corn and 
soybeans and allow them to har- 
vest the entire crop. They save 
you hauling the manure back to 
the field, they get fat faster by 
doing their own feeding. ‘They 
do not charge you 6 or 8 cents a 


bushel for husking your corn, 
they have more time for it than 
you do, and no doubt like the job 
better than I do. In hogging off 
‘corn only a small plot should be 
used ata time. You may have to 
do some temporary fencing. 

(21), How many head per acre 
may be used? That depends on 
the size of the crop, and time you 
want to pasture the stuff, but of 
sheep a fair average might be 
from 8 to 10, and half as many 
more.lambs, and hogs about the 
same. You know sometimes you 
like to get the pasturing done 
quickly and this, of course, must 
be considered. 


(22). Would you feed the hogs 
tankage when they are feeding on 
soybeans? Why, no, soybeans 
come almost as near the value of 
tankage as does tankage itself. 

(23). What about soybeans in 
the corn silage? Suppose your 
ground under fair conditions 
should make 30 bushels of corn 
per acre, or say, 5 tons of silage. 
In a crop of this size you can get 
from 1 to 3 tons per acre of the 
soybean silage in addition or a 
total of from 6 to 8 tons per acre 
instead of only the 5 tons of corn 
silage. The combination should 
have a feed value of perhaps 10 
to 25 cents per ton more than the 
straight corn. This is consider- 
ably more than the seed will cost, 
and I have not here considered 
the extra nitrogen put into the 
ground by the soybeans. Then 
often a good pasture is left on the 


ground. 


7~ 


(24). What variety of soy- 


‘beans would you recommend? 


That depends a lot on what use 
you mean to make of the crop. 
For the silo I like the Jet, the 
Medium Yellow, and the Mam- 
‘moth Yellow. The Mammoth 
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Yellow often will not mature 
seed as far north as central Mis- 
souri, but the other two will. 
These sorts grow tall and are also 
best for hav or pasture. Mongol 
is the heaviest seed producer that 
I have tried. The Morse is a fa- 
vorite. The Mikado comes next, 
Medium Green is a fair seeder, 
matures rather early, but the 
plants are short. This is a good 
one for the pigs. The Ito-San is 
the earliest I know of and it is a 
very good sort. The Peking and 
Sable are very good also, and are 
said to do better in poor soil than 
most others. Ohio No. 9035 is a 
winner. The Virginia is recom- 
mended for thin lands. 


(25). Are there any other va- 
rieties? Oh, my, yes, there are 
dozens of them. Among the best 
are the Wilson, Holly Brook, 
Early Black, Auburn, Morse, Vir- 
ginia, etc: 

(26). When and how should 
they be harvested other than pas- 
turing? If hay only is the object 
a good time is when the pods be- 
gin to turn yellow or the lower 
leaves begin to fall. For seed the 
pods should be further matured 
and not fully ripe if they can be 
allowed to ripen after cutting. If 
allowed to be fully ripe the beans 
shatter badly sometimes. Some 
varieties are worse for shattering 
than others.. The season also has 
something to do with this. Some 
machinery that will bunch them 
is best. They may also be cut 
with a binder and cured in the 
sheaf. A clover buncher on a 
mower is good, sometimes a 
binder is used, sometimes binding 
them and sometimes not. The old 
time self-rake reaper is fine for 
harvesting soybeans. When they 
are cut with a mower and left in 
the swath for a few days the 
stems settle among the stiff stub- 
bles, and many beans will shatter 
and much of the hay will not be 
taken up with the rake. 

(27). Does frost kill the green 
soybeans? Yes, they should al- 
ways be harvested before frost. 
Watch the weather some, too. 
They are rather hard to cure. 
Too early planting in the spring 
often causes failure also. Usual- 
ly, corn planting time is about 
right. 

(28). How much hay will they 
produce per acre? That depends 
on many conditions but perhaps 
from %4 ton to 4 tons, depending 
on soil, season and variety used. 
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(29). How much seed per acre 
may be expected? That, too, de- 
pends on the soil, season and 
variety. Field yields often run 
from 8 to 25 bushels. 

(30). How does a bean crop 
compare with our oat or corn 
crop? Well, let’s figure a minute. 
When corn is worth 60 cents for 
feed, soys are worth at least 90: 
cents. Soil that will grow 40 
bushels of corn per acre should 
grow 16 bushels of soys per acre. 
Suppose the growing of the two 
costs the same, while in fact to 
grow the acre of corn will cost 
more. 

40 bushels of corn at 60 

MEOW CAVE) (ase austen 4° $24.00 
16 bushels of soys at 90 

Wold: C1Ve! UStecher: ayn ale 14.40 
and we should get at least 

Wego ot ‘ay vat Mec ee 10.00 
and the corn stalk field at. .50 
would give us 10 cents in favor of 
the 40 bushels of husked corn. 
But wait a minute. I was about 
to forget to tell you that the 
beans should leave from $3 to $5 
worth of fertility in the acre of 
your soil. 

(31). What uses have soybeans, 
if any, besides feed for live stock? 

(Continued on page 23) 


We show our unlimited con- 

fidence in Profit-Maker Worm 
Capsules and in all hog breed- 
ers by offering to send, without 
one cent down, enough capsules 
to rid your hogs of worms. 


You pay only when you see 
Profit-Maker Capsules produce 
the results we claim. 


PROFIT-MAKER 
Worm Capsules 


have been used for years by veterina- 
rians, county agents and thousands 
of big breeders as the quickest, surest, 
easiest and cheapest worm expeller. 
You need but one capsule for each 
50 lb. pig. Millions used every season. 
Hundreds of unsolicited testimonials. 


Try these capsules at our risk. Send 
coupon below today. If you need in- 
struments include $1.50,in any form, 
for cost to us of automatic repeating 
capsule gun and jaw spreader. 


Send-No-Money Coupon 


BREEDERS SUPPLY COMPANY, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Dept. A 

Gentlemen: Send me, all charges prepaid, ............-.-. 
Profit-Maker Worm Capsules, which I will give accord- 
ing to directions and report results promptly to you. If 
results are what you claim, I will pay 5 cents apiece for 
the capsules within 10 days. If they do not produce 
the results you claim, the charge will be cancelled. 
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Arthur E. Mealiff, Mgr., Farm Bureau Office ‘ 
Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


58 East 
FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


‘Atceribaa Barn Bureau 
Federation 


December 10, 11 and 12 


The convention was opened by 
an invocation asked by Silas L. 
Strivings, this was followed by 
the President’s address in which 
he squarely put up to the direc- 
tors their task. Secretary, Treas- 
urer and Steering Committee re- 
ports followed the President’s ad- 
dress. 

In the afternoon of the first 
day, Henry C. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, talked to the 
convention, largely regarding the 
packers and stock yards admini- 
stration. H. W. Moorhouse, Di- 
rector of Research, made a report 
on agricultural research, and there 
were other speakers. 

O. E. Bradfute re-elected pres- 
ident; J. F. Reed, vice-president; 
John W. Coverdale, elected Sec- 
retary. 

O. E. Bradfute was unanimous- 
ly re-elected president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion Wednesday afternoon, De- 
cemberl2, in the Sherman Hotel, 
‘Chicago. 

Mr. Bradfute was nominated 
by E. B. Cornwall, of Vermont. 
No other nominations were made. 

Following the election of the 
President, Edw. A. O’Neal, of 
Alabama, placed)" <F. Reed, of 
Minnesota, in nomination for 
vice- president. Mr, Reed was 
unanimously elected. 

Immediately after the election 
of the vice-president, the direc- 
tors of the various regions placed 
in nomination the names for the 
executive committeemen from 
their section. 

For the Western section: were 
nominated and elected on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, A. C. Hardi- 
son, Santa «Paula, -Cal:, Frank 
Evans, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Chas. E Gibson, Hooper, Colo. 

For the Eastern section, Geo. 
M. Putnam, Concord, N. i he 
Frank M. Smith, Springfield 
Center, N. Y., S. McLean Buck- 
ingham, Watertown, Conn. 

For the Southern section, E. P. 
Cohill, Hancock, Md., Edw. A. 


O’Neal, Montgomery, Ala., W. D. 
Farris, Ennis, Texas. 

For the Central section, C. E. 
Hearst, Cedar Falls, lowa, S$. H. 
Thompson, Quincy, Illinois, 
Ralph Snyder, Manhattan, Kan. 

Of the twelve members on the 
Executive Committee, nine are 
new. 

Three hundred and _ seventy- 
nine delegates from thirty-seven 
states in addition to several hun- 
dred visitors took part in the fifth 
annual meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation which 
was held in the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, December 10, 11, and 12. 
The largest delegation was from 
Illinois, from which state eighty- 
one registered. 

The fifth annual meeting has 
been characterized as a working 
convention. It was on the job 
promptly at ten o’clock Monday 
morning and stayed steadily at 
work until its adjournment at ten- 
forty Wednesday night, Decem- 
ber 12. 

The announced program of the 
annual meeting was followed to 
the letter, no cancellation or 
changes were made. 


CREDENTIAL COMMITTEE 
SEATED 52 DIRECTORS - 


Fifty-two voting directors rep- 
resenting thirty-four state farm 
bureau federations, were seated 
by the credentials committee of 
the fifth annual convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

The states represented together 
with the names of the voting di- 
rectors follow: 

Alabama — Edw. A. O'Neal, 
Montgomery; W. G. Peebles, 
Mooresville. 

Arizona—G US, -Brown ; 
Phoenix. 

Calitornia— Av “CO: Hardison: 


Santa “Paulas” Wi. Wy Walker. 
Willows. 

Colorado—Chas E. Gibson, Jr., 
Hooper. 


Connecticut—S. McLean Buck- 
ingham, Watertown. 

Delaware—Frank F. Yearsley, 
Marshalltown; Alternate, Robert 
J. Allen, Seaford. 

TIllinois—S. H. Thompson, 
Quincy ; Henry McGough, Maple 
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Park; Chas R. Finley, Hoopes-) 
ton; D. J. Holterman, Sadorus @ 
Curt Anderson, Zenia. 

Indiana—W. H. Settle, Petro-. 
leum; John Napier Dyer, Vin- 


cennes; JT. I. Ferris, Pleasant® 
Lake. 7 

Iowa—C. E. Hearst, Cedar 
Falls; J. N. Horlacher, Storme 


Lake; E. W. Houston, Dunlap; 
Mrs. Ellsworth Richardson, Pel-_ 
la; C. F. Coverdale, Delmar. 

Kansas—Ralph Snyder, 
hattan. 

Kentucky—E. H. Woods, 
Bowling Green. 

Maryland—E, P. Cohall, Han- 
cock, 

Massachusetts—H oward S, 
Russell, Wayland. 7 

Michigan—W. KE. Phillips, De-_ 
catur, oo 
Minnesota—J. F. Reed, St.) 
Paul; J..S; Jones, St aa: | 

Missouri—Mrs. W. O. Redford, 
Warrensburg. 

Montana—A. H. Stafford, 
Bozeman. N 

Nebraska—H arry L: Keefe, } 
Walthill. 

Nevada—W. A. Hardy, Fern-— 
ley. 

New Hampshire—Geo. M. Put- — 
nam, Concord. | 

New York—Enos Lee, York-— 
ton; Frank M. Smith, Spring-— 
field Center. 

Ohio—L. B. Palmer, Colum- 
bus; C.,Henry, Hebron:- larry. 
G. Beale, Columbus, Depew 
Head, Marion. 

Pennsylvania—J. C. Brubaker, | 
Liltz:: : 

South Dakota—Geo. A. Star- | 
ring, Huron. i 

Tennessee—J. F. Porter, Co-— 
lumbus. : ; 

Texas—W. D. Farris, “Ennis jg 
Harry Williams, Mesquite. 

Utah—Frank Evans, Salt Lake | 
City. 4 


Man- : 


Vermont—E. B. Cornwall, Bur- ; 
lington. 4 


Virginia—G,. F. Holsinger, Mc- | 
Gaheysville. E 
Washington—Soren Sorenson, © 
Ellensburg, P| 
West. Virginia=-Jo 4) Mc- ki 
Laughlin, Charleston. ! Py 
Wisconsin—Geo. W. Hull,” 
Whitwater. 5 
Wyoming—Thos. J. Brough, — 
Lyman. \ i * 


ae | 
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TOO GOOD TO PASS UP 


C. C. Burkhart, Mendota, IIl., 
writes: “I found one of your 
magazines, Baynes’ Soil Im- 
prover, on the Chicago & Alton 
train when going to our Illinois 
State Bee Keepers’ Convention 
at Springfield, Ill. Upon reading, 
it proved such a nice snappy 
paper and along the lines we are 
deeply interested in, so I am 
sending in a year’s subscription, 
as it is ‘Too Good To Pass Up’. 
“The growing of Sweet and Hu- 
ban Clover as most of us bee 
keepers who are farming and 
thoroughly interested in Soil Im- 
provement, especially in North- 
ern Illinois where some of our 
farms have been farmed for 50 
years and over, and are pretty 
tired and hungry for lime. phos- 
phate and clover to get results. 
I am having a number of sam- 
ples of Soil now tested at Ur- 
bana ain now waiting for re- 
ports.” Mr. Burkhart is also a 
dealer on Main Street, Mendota. 
Illinois, in Optical Goods. Bee 
Supplies, Cameras, Photographic 
‘Lenses and Evinrude Boat 
Motors. 

Honey is another product that 
farmers can use to add to their 
inventory of articles in diversi- 


fying. 


FARMERS’ WEEK 


The College of Agriculture ex- 
‘tends a cordial invitation to the 
farmers of Illinois and to all oth- 
‘ers interested to attend Farmers’ 
Week, University of Illinois, Col- 
lege of Agriculture (Urbana- 
Champaign), and join in a few 
days’ study of the big questions in 
agriculture. ° 

Farmers’ Week is designed to 
give busy farmers a favorable op- 
portunity to secure valuable infor- 
mation and instruction in subjects 
relating to farming and farm life. 

The only expenses will be those 
‘of travel and board. There are 
no educational requirements and 
no registration fees. 

Prominence will be given to the 
economic side of farming, that 
phase which has to do with mar- 
keting, efficient management of the 
business of farming and the plan- 
ning of the farm as a productive 
-and economic unit. 

Seven different sections — 
Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, 
Dairy Husbandry, Farm Manage- 
ment, Farm Mechanics, Horticul- 
‘ture and Beekeeping—will each 
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hold some fifteen class periods 
which will be devoted to lectures, 
discussions and demonstrations. 
The new Agricultural Building 
will be dedicated during this week, 
and on Friday evening, January 
25, the annual Farmers’ Good- 
Fellowship Banquet will be the 
“round-up” feature of the meet- 
ing. 
For detailed program to be is- 
sued at a later date and for other 
information address: 
CoLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE. 


CENTER ATTRACTION 


At the Missouri Centennial in 
1921 United States Senator Henry 
L. Myers of Montana, formerly of 
Cooper County, Mo., said, “Mis- 
souri, in different ways, occupies 
a unique position; unique in geog- 
raphy, population, history. In the 
north she is called» south. . In 
the south she is called north. In 
the east she is called west. In the 
west she is called east. She com- 
bines the good of all, of these. 
Missouri is in the center of the 
United States, and may be con- 
sidered the center of the world 
and of the universe.” 


Contrary to popular belief, the 
word, “Missouri,” never in the 
Indian tongue meant “Muddy 
River.” In the Illinois dialect of 
the Algonquin Indian language 


“Wic-wes-Missouri” meant “birch” 


bark canoe,” and ‘“We-Mis-su-re” 
was a wooden canoe or canoe 
fashioned from a log of wood. 
The Indians of Missouri were 
known as “the people who use 
wooden canoes,’ and Missouri 
originally meant “Wooden Canoe” 
instead of “Muddy River.” Why 
not rightfully adopt the wooden 
canoe into the decorations and 
history of our state? — Mayes 
(Mo.) Paragraphs. 


GREEN MANURING CHEAP 
FERTILIZING METHOD 


“GREEN MANURING”’ 
means the turning under of green 
plants for the enrichment of the 
soil. Taken broadly, this would 
mean the turning under of weeds 
or the aftermath of a grass or 
clover crop, as well as a crop 
especially grown for turning un- 
der. Commonly, however, the 
term is used in a narrower sense 
and is applied to the turning un- 
der of a green crop grown es- 
pecially for the purpose; or if not 
grown especially, at least used 
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in that way rather than put to 
some other possible use, as when 
the second crop of clover is 
turned instead of being cut for 
hay or for seed. 

With, perhaps, minor modifica- 
tion, the samre processes are in- 
volved and the same results are 
attained whether the plant ma- 
terial is turned under dry or 
green. 

Cover crops frequently serve 
also as green-manure crops. 
However, when a cowpea cover 
crop is allowed to remain until 
spring and the dead vines are 
then worked into the soil, this 
operation can scarcely be spoken 
of as green manuring, but is 
more nearly like turning under 
crop residues. 

“Green manuring,’ therefore, 
as used in this bulletin means the 
turning under of any crop, while 
green or soon after ripening, for 
the purpose of soil improvement. 
While the turning under of crop 
residues serves to incorporate or- 
ganic matter with the soil in the 
same way that green manuring 
does, economically the practice is 
very different. In green. manur- 
ing, crops are turned under that 
might have been used for other 
purposes, while crop residues are 
commonly waste materials. 

Green manuring is one of the 
oldest methods used to maintain 
or to increase the productivity of 
the soil.  Green-manure crops 
were employed by the ancients, 


WE BELIEVE 


that you are all descend- 
ants of Adam, so we are 
going to tempt you with a 
taste of 


THE DUROC JOURNAL 


the livest and most read paper | 
devoted to the interests of pure- 
bred Duroc Jersey Swine. If you 
are interested in raising the vol- 
ume of productivity of your farm’ 
you should become interested in } 
the farmer’s greatest hog, the | 
pure-bred Duroc Jersey. 


FOR 25 CENTS 


We will send you the Duroc Jour- 


nal for three months. We are 
making it easy for you and we 
feel that after you have a “taste” 
of The Duroc Journal that you 
will become a regular subscriber. 
Send your 25 cents and try it out. 


THE F. F. DEVORE PUB. CO. 
1216 HOWARD STREET, OMAHA, NEB. 
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the Romans using lupines, which 
were sown in September and 
turned under in May for the bene- 
fit of the following crop. In 
Germany the use of lupines be- 
gan in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century and has proved an 
important factor in reclaiming the 
sandy lands of parts of Prussia. 

In England both legumes and 
various crucifiers are commonly 
used, in India and Japan the 
farmers gather green plants of 
many kinds, sometimes even cut- 
ting twigs from the trees and car- 
trying this material to their rice 
fields; in China green plant ma- 
terial is usually composted and 
then used, but it is also some- 
times turned under in place. 

In the United States the use of 
special green manure crops is 
much more general in the South 
than in the North. In the semi- 
arid regions under dry farming 
green manures are not used, for 
reasons that will be made clear 
later, but under irrigation green 
manures play an important part 
in orchard culture in several 
Western states. 

EFFECTS OF GREEN MA- 
NURING: When a green-ma- 
nure crop is turned under, the 
various fertilizing elements that 
have gone into the making of the 
crop are returned to the soil, and 
a quantity of organic matter not 
before in the soil is added. This 
organic matter serves as food for 
microorganisms and also im- 
proves the physical condition of 
the soil. 

PHYSICAL ER RPREOTS =’ Or: 
ganic matter affects both the tex- 
ture and the  moisture-holding 
capacity of soils, Heavy clays are 
lightened and made more porous 
and sandy soils are enabled to 
hold moisture better. For the 
best growth of the roots of most 
crop plants both air and moisture 
are needed. When a stiff soil 
dries and becomes hard the air 
is excluded and the roots are 
likely to suffer not only from 
lack of moisture but from lack of 
air. 

Clay soil containing organic 
matter is more friable than sim- 
ilar soil without organic matter. 
Where soil from which the or- 
ganic matter has been extracted 
was allowed to freeze and thaw 
it remained compact and did not 
crumble. When the organic mat- 
ter previously dissolved out of 
this soil was returned to it the 
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soil crumbled after freezing, the 
same as the original soil. 

Some crop plants, alsike clover 
and rice, thrive in a water-soaked 
soil, and wheat has been success- 
fully matured in sealed pots from 
which air was excluded. In gen- 
eral, however, experience has am- 
ply shown that most crop plants 
do better when the soil in which 
they grow is in good tilth. This 
condition of good tilth is facili- 
tated by organic matter. 


Not only do the higher plants 
grow better in a soil rich in or- 
ganic matter, but the activities of 
the soil bacteria are largely de- 
pendent on the supply of decay- 
ing vegetable matter. These bac- 
teria need food and air. Their 
food is the dead vegetable mat- 
ter, which they break down and 
thus make available to the higher 
plants. Most beneficial bacteria 
use air, and this they find more 
abundantly in a _ soil supplied 
with organic matter than in stiff 
clays poor in organic matter. In 
sandy soils there is air enough, 
but the addition of humus helps 
to hold moisture and so benefits 
the bacteria as well as the higher 
plants. 

It has been shown that while 
100 pounds of sand can hold only 
25 pounds of water and 100 
pounds of clay 50 pounds, the 
same weight of humus or decay- 


.ing organic matter will hold 190 


pounds. A good physical condi- 
tion of the soil, therefore, largely 
depends on the organic matter in 
the soil. 

CHEMICAL EFFECTS: The 
soil in which plants grow must 
not be thought of as a layer of 
dead matter in which the plant 
roots. are fastened and from 
which they draw such substances 
as they need for growth, but 
rather as a very busy chemical 
and biological laboratory. 

Besides the elements that 
plants need, there are many other 
substances in soils, and changes 
are constantly going on which 
make the needed elements more 
or less soluble. Sometimes these 
processes develop harmful sub- 
stances, which in turn may be 
made inert by other reactions. 
These interactions would take 
place to some extent if there 
were no microscopic plants or 
animals in the soil, but, as a mat- 
ter of fact every reasonably good 
soil is full of bacteria, molds, and 
minute animal forms. These 
cause changes that affect crop 
plants, usually beneficially, some- 
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times harmfully. Of all these or- 
ganisms, certain species of bac- 
teria are the ones most useful to 
crops, and these bacteria live 
multiply, and work best when 
there is plenty of organic matter 
and enough- air and moisture. 
This organic matter may be sup- 
plied by stable manure, by crop 
residues, or by green manures. _ 
_ Green plants turned under must 
decay before they can be com- 
pletely used by the next crop. 
Decay is brought about mainly 
by bacteria and fungi, and the 
process is somewhat complex. 
Eventually, however, the mineral 
substances are set free, and it is 
an important fact that the phos- 
phorus and potassium derived) 
from decayed plants are more 
readily available for the next crop, 
than are substances when derived 
from mineral soil particles. 4 

The proportions of mineral ash. 
materials in crop plants vary, but, 
are. in no case large. Since’ the 
quantities present in the green- 
manure crop are only those pre- | 
viously taken from the soil, the) 
turning under of green manures. 
must not be expected to take the) 
place of desirable additions ot 
phosphate, potash, sulphur, or 
lime. In the decay of plant tis-_ 
sues acids are produced, and 
these acting on the soil render) 
parts of the mineral foods soluble. | 
—Taken From Farmer’s Bulletin, | 
No, 1250, U.S, Dept, of Aor a 


POOR FINANCE 


“John, run out for the doctor.” 
“Whaffor ?” - 
“The baby just swallowed a 
nickel.” | 
“What’s the use of spending $3 


h 


to get back a nickel?”—Louisville © 
Courier-Journal. 4 


NOT A SPECIALIST 


An old-fashioned practitioner is 
a doctor who can lance a boil with-_ 
out a nurse and two assistants.— 
The Duluth Herald. | 


PENNA WHEAT ACREAGE 


The Pennsylvania farmers have ” 
reduced their wheat acreage back ~ 
to normal pre-war status. Their © 
statistics show the average Decem- © 
ber price of wheat 1869 up to 1922. ~ 
The lowest price during that time © 
was in 1899 at 66 cents, the high-~ 
est was in 1918 and 1919 at $2.16 7 
each year. | q 
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EXPERIMENT STATION 
ADVICE 


The Experiment Stations in the 
corn belt favor the use of finely 
ground Rock Phosphate for the 
phosphorus. They all believe in 
the necessity of fertilizing to 
build up the soil. The question 
which they are determining by 
their experiments is to get the 
most economical feed to produce 
the results desired. 

This makes it valuable to know 
the condition of the soil and its 
needs. The State Agricultural 


Departments are adding each year 
“to the Soil surveys which give the 


analysis of the condition, which 
knowledge is a valuable asset to 
the farmers of each county. And 
many farmers send specimens of 
their soil for analysis to their 
state boards of agriculture. 

The Fxperiment Stations do 
not favor using a commercial fer- 
tilizer claimed to meet fully all 
the needs of the Soil of every sec- 
tion. 

Where farmers have by expri- 
ence found a fertilizer that fur- 
nishes them results that are prof- 
itable, it is good to follow until 
something better is secured. 

The Illinois System of Perma- 
nent Soil Fertility states in the 
use of finely ground rock phos- 
phate, “Various forms of phos- 
phorus, such as raw rock, acid 
phosphate, bone meal, and basic 
slag, are available for use in agri- 
culture. The Illinois system 
makes abundant use of the raw 
rock phosphate, since it is fully 
as effective and _ considerably 
cheaper per unit of phosphorus 
than either of the other forms, 
thus permitting a greater net 
profit to the farmer from its use 
where phosphorus is actually 
necessary.” 


MISSOURI SOIL SURVEY 


~The Missouri Soil Survey was 
organized in 1905, but actual field 
work was not started until 1907. 


~The work is carried on by the 
‘Missouri Experiment Station in 


co-operation with the United 


States Bureau of Soils, the ex- 


penses being shared equally. The 
survey is made by counties. 
Up to the present time surveys 


"have been completed in 52 coun- 


ties, distributed in all parts of the 


state and representing more than 
one-half the area of the state. 


Briefly stated, the soil survey 


q essentially an inventory of the 


hy 
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soils of the state. It is an inves- 
tigation of the state’s greatest 
natural resource. The soil survey 
work consists in field observa- 
tions to determine the location 
and general character of the var- 
ious soil types found in Missouri. 
The adaptations, utilization and 
deficiencies of each soil are care- 
fully studied. An attempt is made 
to examine the soil to a depth of 
,three feet on every 40-acre area, 
and where the soils are very com- 
plex on every 10-acre area. 


FERTILIZER TANKAGE 
NOT FIT FOR ANIMAL 
FEEDING 


Pennsylvania farmers are advised 
by the chemists of the Pennnsyl- 
vania State Department of Agri- 
culture to be cautious in their pur- 
chases of tankage for feeding ‘pur- 
poses and to make sure that they 
get a high grade brand free from 
re-worked animal refuse. materials. 

There are two kinds of tankage. 
The higher grade of material con- 
sists for the most part of meat resi- 
dues and is usually safe to use as 
a hog feed or as an ingredient in 
poultry mashes. Reclaimed meat 
refuse containing paunch contents 
and all the residues of the animal, 
mixed together and_ processed, 
makes a good fertilizer tankage but 
under no circumstances, say the 
state chemists, should it be used as 
a feed. 


CORN BREEDING 


E. W. Lindstrom 


CORN BREEDING is a source 
of both pride and profit to many 
enterprising farmers. 

The local breeder of corn is al- 
ways needed despite the well de- 
veleoped federal and state experi- 
ment stations and reputable seed 
companies that are constantly 
breeding .corn. This crop de- 
mands constant breeding to adapt 
it to different parts of the state 
and especially to keep the variety 
pure. Since all this cannot be 
done by the state experiment sta- 
tion, some local breeder must de- 
velop reliable seed corn for his 
neighborhood. 

Selecting the best ears in the 
field is a simple method and is 
economically done although there 
are many complicated systems. 

The ear-to-row method, the ear- 
remnant methods, or the method 
of using hybrid seed are probably 
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impractical to the average corn 
breeder at this time. Information 
and help in any of these methods 
can be had from the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Madison. 

Some corn breeders whose 
breeding stock produced a high 
proportion of white seedlings or 
have worried about diseases and 
insects in their soil. None of 
these treatments, as a -matter of 
fact, affect in any way the ap- 
pearance of the ordinary white 
seedlings and only when the 
cause is found can the situation 
be handled wisely. 


A study of the heredity of the 
corn plant often answers many 
questions about corn. Breeding 
is based on a knowledge of the in- 
heritance of characters and quali- 
tres. This in itself is a fascinating 
subject and has considerable im- 
portance from the commercial 
standpoint. The corn breeder, the 
county agent, and the agricul- 
tural teacher_must know some 
thing of the way in which charac- 
ters are transmitted or inherited 
in order to deal with plant breed- 
ing intelligently. 

The corn plant is well adapted 
to a study:in heredity. First, 
there are large numbers of differ- 
ent types of corn, such as dent, 
flint, sweet, pop, flour, red, white, 
yellow, purple, podded, and a 
score of other types; and second, 
corn is easily cross bred, The 
crossing of corn, which is its 
natural method of pollination, is 


“BERKSHIRES ON EVERY 
FARM” 


The Berkshire World 


Devoted to the best interests of 
the swine industry, particularly 
to Berkshires, the hog that won 
Grand Championship over all 
breeds in the dressed carcass 
classes at the late International. 


Easy feeders; meat of unsur- 
passed quality, profitable. The 
Berkshire hog is the best farm 
animal today. 


Full of practical information. 
All the news of the American 
Berkshire Association. Every 
number is worth more than a 
year’s subscription to any 
farmer or swine breeder. 


Offered 
Baynes’ 
lows: 


THE BERKSHIRE WORLD, 1 year 
BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER, 2 years 


Both for $1.00 


in combination with 
Soil Improver as fol- 


THE FROST 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Springfield, Il. 
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so important in breeding work 
that it should be well understood. 

Corn is naturally cross-polli- 
nated. It differs in this respect 
from wheat, oats, barley, peas, 
beans, and soybeans, all of which 
are naturally self-pollinated. The 
wind blows the corn pollen about, 
sometimes as far as half a mile, 
scattering the pollen so that it 
falls on plants other than the one 
producing it. 

In corn, the male element, the 
pollen, is produced in the tassels 
while the female element, the 
eggs or ovules are borne on the 
young cob. Each normal healthy 
corn plant produces over 2,000,- 
000 pollen grains and about 500- 
1000 ovules. 

To produce a normal ear of 
corn, at least one pollen grain 
must fall of each silk, grow down 
this long thread-like affair and 
finally fertilize the ovule or egg 
at its base. This soon produces 
the young embryo plant seen in 
the corn grain, as well as the 
starchy food material surround- 
ing the young plant, each fer- 
tilized ovule producing a single 
kernel: If any of the silks fail to 
receive pollen, or if for any other 
reason the ovules fail to develop, 
there is a corresponding deficiency 
of kernels. This condition is 
commonly seen at the extreme tip 
of the ear. 


Because of the distance between 
the tassel and the silks on a corn 
plant (from 2 to 4 feet) and be- 
cause the pollen is very light in 
weight, there is much chance that 
the plant’s own pollen will be 
blown aside and that the silks will 
be pollinataed by pollen from an- 
other plant. This is what is meant 
by cross-pollination. Sometimes, 
the pollen matures at slightly 
different times from the silks, a 
fact which also aids cross-pollina- 
tion. 

Cross-pollination makes corn 
breeding difficult. The mother 
plant can be controlled by saving 
its seed, but the male contribution 
is always uncertain. Experience 
shows that the male plant has as 
much effect on the progent as the 
female, and accordingly it cannot 
be neglected. 


Pollination can be artificially 
controlled by bagging the plants. 
This is, however, impracticable 
as an ordinary corn breeding 
method. 

IMPROVEMENT OF CORN 
by modern genetic methods is too 
complicated to be practicable for 
the general farmer, but must be 
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left to the special plant breeder or 
trained seed grower. 

However, for the average corn 
breeder, who does not wish to ex- 
periment, the most practicable 
method of maintaining quality 
and possibly of effecting some im- 
provement is the one of ordinary 
selection. Selection of good seed 
ears in the crib is less effective 
than field selection. The breeder 
must get out into his seed field 
just before harvest when the ear 
husks are beginning to show 
brown. A large number of the 
best looking ears borne on the 
best plants are harvested and 
then husked and dried. In the 
field selection, those plants that 
are lodged, prematurely brown, 
poorly colored, with poor tassels, 
with smut or with any other dis- 
ease or abnormality should be 
avoided. After husking the ears 
any poor ones can be discarded. 
It is possible to save corn seed 
for two years (even three years 
if properly stored). Accordingly, 
it is wise to select enough seed 
for several years. This is espe- 
cially true, if frost is likely to de- 
stroy the seed crop in any one 
year. 

Taken from: Bulletin 356, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 


SAVE VALUABLE BY- 
PRODUCT 


Fertilizer Produced in Hog Feed- 
ing Has High Value 


One of the valuable by-products 
of hog feeding that may be turned 
to the profit of the farm is the 
manure, though it is too generally 
neglected. Where hogs are fed 
concentrates, their manure is one 
of the most valuable fertilizers 
produced on the farm. There are 
three principal ways by which the 
manure from hogs may be re- 
turned to the land; by pasturing 
the feed crops, by establishing 
feed yards, and by hauling the 
manure to the field. 

When possible, the first method 
is usually most practical and re- 
quires least expense, says F. -L. 
Duley of the Missouri College of 
Agriculture. Where crops of any 
sort are pastured by hogs the 
manure is returned directly to the 
land. This is one strong reason 
for hogging down corn, for it not 
only saves the labor of harvesting 
the crop, but requires no hauling 
of the manure back to the field, 
and entails no waste of fertility in 
transfer. 
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On many farms it has been © 
found good practice to establish 
temporary feeding places in the © 
pasture or field so that the manure — 
will be deposited where . most — 
needed. This may sometimes © 
cause a little extra labor in feed- ; 
ing, but it saves both the solid and | 
liquid manure and reduces the © 
amount ‘of filth about the barn- — 
yard and minimizes the danger of — 
disease. : 

When it is necessary to feed 
hogs in closed lots the manure 
should be collected and protected — 
from the weather until it can be © 
hauled to the field. There is prob- 
ably too great a tendency to place - 
the feeding pen on a steep hillside - 
or near ditches where a large part 
of the manure is carried directly — 
into the streams by heavy rains or © 
lost through leaching. This may | 
be an easy way to clean the pens — 
occasionally, but it is extremely | 
wasteful of fertility. As a rule, | 
when hogs are lot-fed, practically — 
all manure is lost. There was 
never a time when our soils were — 
more in need of the fertility con- — 
tained in manure than today, and — 
every effort should be made to con- © 
serve that produced by all classes — 
of livestock.—Missouri Agricul- — 
tural College. 4 


NRT ince el ed RR IS ei! EME CONES: 


MANY FARMERS ARE TER- _ 
RACING : 


Soil Saving Terraces Are Built in © 
16 Missouri Counties 5 
Mangum terraces have been © 
constructed on 21 farms in 16 dif- | 
ferent Missouri counties during | 
the past summer and fall. These © 
were all established as demon- © 
strations, to show other farmers. ~ 
in the communities how the work © 
should be done. The farmers are © 
becoming much interested in this — 
means of controlling soil washing, ~ 
according to W. C. Boney, of the — 
agricultural engineering depart- 
ment, and C. L. Dietz, of the soils 
department, at the Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture, who have 
been establishing these demon- 
strations. In several communities 
where fields were terraced last 
year the farmers have been so 
well pleased with the method, © 
that they are making plans to ter- ~ 
race their entire farms. a 
The Mangum terrace is con- © 
structed to resemble a graded 
roadbed running across the slope 
of the hill. A series of such broad 
ridges are constructed at regular _ 
intervals from the top to the foot — 
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of the hill. All water falling on 
the ground between terraces, and 
not absorbed by the soil, collects 
above the terrace and follows a 
gradual slope around the hill- 
side to-the outlet where it is dis- 
charged. The velocity of the 
water is checked by the terrace 
and the greater part of the soil 
carried is deposited above the ter- 
race. Owing to the retarded flow, 
the water does not have a very 
great eroding effect. 

Under ordinary soil conditions 
in Missouri the terrace should be 
made 16 to 20 feet wide with a fall 
toward the outlet of about six 
inches in 100 feet. The terrace 
that is most nearly level is the 
best soil saver, but it is the most 
likely to break over. 

Farmers interested in terracing 
to save their soil will find much 
practical help in Station Circular 
98, entitled “The Mangum Ter- 
race,” published for free distribu- 
tion by the Missouri College of 
Agriculture at Columbia. 


(Continued from page 17) 
The beans are used much for hu- 
man food especially in.the South 
and in China and Japan. They 
are very rich in protein, and one 
learns to like the flavor. They 
also produce a very fine oil, some 
varieties as much as 25 per cent, 
that has many uses for food, 
cooking and in paints. A re- 
fined soy oil is sometimes sold as 
“olive oil.” When the oil is 
pressed out a cake is left that has 
a feeding value equal to cotton 
seed cake or linseed cake. In 
seven months of 1916, 151,000,000 
pounds of soy oil was imported 
to this country. Why not grow 
our own? ‘The oil is quoted at 
from 8 to 12 cents a pound. 

. (32). Will the beans always 
put nitroven into the ground the 
same as clover? No, your ground 
may not be inoculated. One ton 
of soybean hay fed on the ground 
will return about as much nitro- 
gen to the soil as four tons of the 
‘average barnyard manure. 

(33). How can I tell when they 
may be doing my soil any good? 
Dig some of the plants up care- 
fully and if they are gathering 
‘nitrogen for you, you will find 
little nodules on the roots much 
_ like those on clover roots, only 
considerably larger. Examine 
them for nodules when the crop 
seems to be about half grown. 

_ (34). How can the soil be in- 
oculated? By sowing soil from a 
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field that has been inoculated or 
by inoculating the seed with bac- 
terial cultures. The University of 
Missouri can supply cultures. 

(35). Will it pay to inoculate? 
If the ground is not inoculated, 
beans cannot gather nitrogen 
from the air, and the ground is 
not benefited, and usually you 
get smaller yields of both hay and 
grain. 

(36). Is soybean hay a good 
feed? As good as alfalfa. 

(37).. You have not said much 
about cowpeas. Do you not like 
them?’ Of course I do, but I like 
soybeans better for most pur- 
poses. They stand up more like 
a bush and are easier to harvest 
and to cure than are cowpeas. 
They can be safely planted ear- 
lier than cowpeas. Cowpeas can 
be planted from late corn planting 
up to the middle of July, but the 
very late planting could not be 
expected to make much but hay 
or pasture except as far south as 
the southern part of this state. 
The soybean is a much heavier 
seeder than cowpeas, and weevil 
do not molest the seed to any 
great extent. Soybeans can be 
threshed with a common thresh- 
ing machine by running the pow- 
er low, and using not to exceed 
one row of concave teeth. The 
machine will do best if the cylin- 
der is run slower, and the other 
parts of the machine run at the 
regular speed. Cowpeas cannot 
be well threshed with such a ma- 
chine. For planting between corn 
rows at laying by time, it is 
doubtful if anvthing will equal 
New Era or Whippoorwill cow- 
peas, and for turning under for 
green manure the Whippoorwill 
or Clay cowpeas cannot be sur- 
passed. Cowpeas do better in 
very poor soil than will soybeans. 
By drilling about one bushel of 
either of these last two kinds with 
about 25 pounds of sorghum per 
acre, make a wonderful soiling 
crop, in the event of good soil and 
season. 

(38). What do you mean by a 
“Soiling Crop?” A soiling crop is 
one to be cut green and fed fresh 
from day to day, and such crops 
as will sprout up again after be- 
ing cut are most commonly used 
for such. 

(39). Do insects molest sov- 
beans badly, or what enemies do 
they have? Not many insects 
molest soybeans. Chinch bugs, 
army worms, and many other 
pests will not touch them. The 
rabbit is sometimes a serious en- 
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emy, as they are very fond of soy- 
beans.—By Uncle Sam Jordan, 
Missouri Expert Corn Grower & 
Farmers’ Institute, Practical Lec- 
turer. From Illustrated Bulletin, 
November, 1921. 

HAY LEADING PENN FARM 

CROP IN POINT OF 
VALUE 


In proportion to the amount 
contributed to the total value of 
farm crop production in Pennsyl- 
vania, hay invariably leads with 
a value almost one-fourth of the 
total for all crops. Corn and 
wheat rank next in orders. 

From a compilation recently 
made by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the State Department of Agri- 
culture, it is found that in both 
1922 and 1921 the total crop of 
hay in Pennsylvania: was worth 
more than twice as much as the 
total wheat crop. 

Last year the value of crop 
production on Pennsylvania farms 
was estimated to be $241,366,000 ; 
in 1921, $201,971,000, and in 1909, 
$153,472,000. 


SECRETARY HOOVER 
SPEAKS 


Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce, says the world is 
‘iover-producing bread grains and 
under-producing feed for the dairy, 
both grains and other animal feed 
that are milk and butter promoters. 

The Secretary takes a_ broad 
world view of the situation, and his 
wide experience entitles his opin- 
ion to much weight and consider- 
ation. 


QUARANTINE AGAINST 
ALFALFA WEEVIL 


P. A. Glenn, Chief Plant In- 
spector, Urbana, Ill., is giving no- 
tice that a quarantine has been es- 
tablished by the governor of the 
state against the shipment of alfal- 
fa hay from infected districts in 
Utah and Wyoming with an insect 
known as the alfalfa weevil, which 
is very destructive to alfalfa. This 
is an imported pest, being present 
in Europe, western Asia and north- 
ern Africa. It was first seen in the 
United States in a small field of 
alfalfa near Salt Lake City in 1904. 
It is now found over all of Utah 
and adjoining’ states. Thus far no 
trace of it has been found east of 
the crest of the Rocky Mountains. 
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-, \Dewoted to larger crop yields 
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EXERCISE REASON 


Every farmer with ambition to succeed, should strive diligently to 
attain the front ranks of the agricultural columns, and to hold the position 
with persistence. 


While the opportunities and co-operative institutional aids for advancing 
the agriculturist, are at their highest point of excellence; success depends upon 
the individual. It is the sound thinking combined with the proper efforts of 
the person which endow him with success. 


For the year 1924 is predicted by many distinguished successful business 
men, bankers and scholars of ripe experience, a bright outlook for business 
prosperity. The farmers are promised the best totaled results, since the 
deflation erasing. 


Diversified farming has been studied in its various features, by the 
specialist and to some extent by most farmers. There will be an increased 
number favoring the diversified practice and an extension of the different 
methods, with greater variations. It is accorded that the business hazard is 
lessoned by diversifying. 


It behooves our farmers to apply the benefits derived from science, in 
their farm operations; to secure the more bountiful harvests for the New Era. 


The Soil should be fed scientifically, for maximum crop producing fer- 
tility, that its flourishing show, may impress the slow farmer of its impor- 
tance. 


Farmers should not overlook the fact that scientific farming is the true 
way, the economic, Nature’s way. It is in the front where the progress is 
‘made, where the laurels are won and victory achieved. 


Agriculture is the greatest of all industries. 
All other industries depend upon agriculture. 


Agriculture relies on the fertility of the Soil. 
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BUCKWHEAT EXPERIENCE 


J. Exvwinie Fulton; Mogiea 
successful dairyman, in sending 
ina. club... of.’ subscribers: for 
BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER, 
writes us his experience with 
buckwheat as follows: ‘“Some- 
thing over fifty years, ago I 
cleared up a piece of new ground, 
and as was the custom in those 
days, planted it in corn. In the 
third or fourth year I found the 
young corn was alive with chinch 
bugs. I at once sowed it with 
buckwheat. These bugs won't 
eat buckwheat. The result was 
J raised a fine crop of buckwheat. 

“There were no mills at that 
time to grind buckwheat. I used 
a small corn mill with horse- 
power, opening it so it would 
just hull the buckwheat. Then 
ran it through a wheat fan and 
blew out the hulls. Then set 
the mill close to grind the hulled 
buckwheat and had hot buck- 
wheat cakes all winter. 

“T have found that chinch bugs 
are not fond of a clover diet 
either. I have sowed clover in 
the corn the last time of culti- 
vating it. It did well and made 
the bugs scarce either by immi- 
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gration or death. They at least 
did not flourish.” 


POINTS ON RED CLOVER 
SUCCESS 


We call attention to the article 
from R. H. McCown of Hopkins- 
ville, Kentucky, in this issue, who 
has made a. genuine success on 
growing red clover and it is the 
foundation of his prosperity as a 
farmer. 

He carries out the sentiment, 
“that what is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well.” He has given 


‘our fondens the benefit of his ex- 


perience, of his ability to get a stand 
on poor land and improving it each 
year until it is his surest crop. It 
has proved for him a wonder crop, 
while others, who have not used 
the methods he has, become dis- 
couraged and have dropped it, be- 
cause of their difficulty to get a 
stand. He further states that his 
treatment has responded with good 
crops through blizzards and 
drouths. He says: “The manure 
made the clover, the clover made 
the corn, and the corn made the 
Big Type Poland-Chinas of the best 
strains and they in turn made the 
money.’ 
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His plan was adopted after stil 1¢ 
tests, close observations of resul 
until a successful system was for 
ulated. This ripened, practical, § 
cessful experience is general 
contributed through the “Soil ] 
prover” for the benefit of his f 
low farmers. The cnowledell 
these facts is a valuable asset 
any farmer, if he uses it. 5 


IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


A copy of BAYNES’ SO] 
IMPROVER came into my han 
through a friend’s waste baské 
I read it, and was highly pleas 
with it. It is just what I ha 
been wanting for some time. — 
was not presented to me by 
solicitor, but it speaks for itse 
It would be worth several milli 
dollars to the United State 
one-fourth of the farmers cou 
read it a year. I hope mat 
others may be as fortunate 
get hold of one as I was. . 


The hens that molt or lo 
their feathers late in the seaso 
are usually poor layers. r 
molting is an indication that 
hen is a good layer. Save 
eggs from early molters 

» hatching. 


“MAKE TWO BLADES GROW 
WHERE ONE NOW GROWS” 
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JE SOIL CONTAINS THE FOOD ELEMENTS 
FOR PLANT GROWTH 


e Treasury of the Farm—Study Course Used by Junior 
Agricultural Clubs 


LESSON 9 
Farm Manure 
Some men have estimated 

t the farm manure made in 
United States in one year is 
rth more than two billion dol- 
3, and that because of the way 
s handled, one-half of its value 
ost, which would mean the loss 
a billion dollars every year. 
» Americans are a_ wasteful 
yple, as this big loss of plant 
d, from poor care of farm man- 
:, goes to show. 

’ The production of manure 
m farm animals during one 
ir, not including any bedding, 
as’ follows: 1,200 - pound 
rse, 11 tons; 1,000-pound dairy 
wv, 13 tons; 1,000-pound steer, 
ons; 200-pound sheep, one and 
--fifth tons and 200-pound hog, 
ons. 
3. Depending on its nature 
4d the way it is used, farm 
mure on land is worth all the 
y from $1.50 to $3.00 per ton, 
more, to the farmer. In round 
mbers, the manure from a 
rse should be worth about $30 
reyear; that from a‘ cow, $25, 
d that from a sheep or hog, 
50. This means that on a farm 
th five horses, six head of cattle, 
d 12 hogs, the value of the total 
imure produced in one year 
mild be about $350, if it could 
be saved and gotten back on 
2 land. 

4. Manure owes its value to 
» organic matter, nitrogen, 


phosphorus, and potassium it con- 
tains. A ton of average stable 
manure contains 10 pounds of 
nitrogen, two pounds of phos- 
phorus, eight pounds of potassium 
and is one-fourth dry organic 
matter and three-fourths water. 
Of the organic or dry matter in 
the original feeds, about two- 
thirds is used by the animal and 
one-third is recovered in the man- 
ure. Three-fourths to four-fifths 
of the nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium in the feeds given is re- 
covered in the manure. When the 
right amount of bedding is used, 
one ton of feed will make about 
one and one-half tons of manure. 

5. The value of manure is in- 
fluenced to a slight extent by the 
age of the animal, more by the 
kind of animal, and most by the 
kind of feeds used. Manure from 
old, mature animals is a little 
more valuable than that from 
young, growing animals, because 
the young animals withdraw more 
of the plant food for permanent 
use in their bodies. Sheep manure 
is considered the most valuable 
per ton of the manure from the 
farm anithals (except poultry), 
that from the horse next, from the 
cow least. Manure made when 
much rich feed is being given is 
much more valuable than that 
from animals being fed mainly on 
roughages, with the idea of 
simply maintaining them. 

6. The value of the manure is 
both in the liquid and in the solid 
excrements. Nitrogen is con- 
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tained one-half in the solid excre- 
ments, and one-half in the liquid ; 
phosphorus, practically all in the 
solid excrements, and potassium, 
two-fifths in the solid excrements 
and three-fifths in the liquid. In 
a general way, the plant food 
value of manure is about half in 
the liquid and half in the solid 
excrements. This shows why it 
is so important that the liquid 
manure be saved. The organic 
matter is almost entirely in the 
solid excrements. 

7. The loss of value in farm 
manure come about in a number 
of ways. Usually the largest loss 
comes from not saving the liquid 
manure, either by not using 
enough bedding to absorb it or 
else, even worse, by throwing the 
manure out into the barnyard and 
exposing it to the rains. Manure 
exposed in this way soon loses 
the larger part of its value. 

8. To save all the liquid excre- 
ment, about one-fourth by weight 
as much bedding should be used 
as there is feed given. Any re- 
fuse vegetable material such as 
wheat and oat straw, cornstalks, 
etc., can be used for bedding. Not 
only does this save the liquid 
manure, but also it offers a good 
way of getting the bedding mate- 
rials back on the land. The use 
of most bedding materials does 
not lower the value of the man- 
ure. Wheat straw, for instance, 
contains about 10 pounds of nitro- 
gen, almost two pounds of phos- 
phorus and about 20 pounds of 
potassium per ton, which is more 
plant food than would be con- 
tained in an equal amount of un- 
bedded manure. 

9. Needless to say, manure 
should never be thrown out into 
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the barn lot to be exposed to the 
weather and the rains. The Ohio 
Experiments Stations found that 
manure ‘exposed in this way dur- 
ing the three months of January, 
February and March, lost more 
than a third of its organic matter 
and nitrogen, about a fourth of its 
phosphorus, and one-half of its 
potassium. There was but little 
loss in the actual weight, how- 
ever, since water took the place 
of the material lost. 

10. The New York Experi- 
ment Station found that two tons 
of horse manure exposed in the 
open barn lot for six months was 
reduced to less than a ton and 
that 60 per cent of the nitrogen, 
47 per cent of the phosphorus, and 
76 per cent of the potassium was 
lost and that the value of the 
manure was reduced from $4.82 
to $1.68. 

11. Even when not exposed to 
the rains but simply thrown out 
loose under sheds, there is con- 
siderable loss in manure. In this 
case, the loss falls almost entirely 
on the organic matter and nitro- 
gen. That manure is losing in 
this way, can be told by its heat- 
ing and by the ammonia smell. 
The Canadian Experiment Station 
found that manure exposed in 
this way for four months lost 
two thirds of its organic matter 
and almost half of its nitrogen. 
There was scarcely any loss of 
phosphorus or of potassium, 

12. The easiest and about as 
good a way as any to save farm 
manure is to use plenty of bed- 
ding and leave it packed in the 
stable or feeding shed until it can 
be spread, which should be done 
as often as possible. 

13. When necessary to move 
manure, as it is for instance in 
dairy farming, it should either be 
spread on the fields directly, or 
else repacked, kept moist, and the 
loss of its liquid contents pre- 
vented. Many dairy farmers have 
large, covered, concrete pits in 
which the manure is kept until it 
is spread on the fields. This is a 
very good way to handle it. 

14, Some farmers have con- 
crete floors in their stables and 
feeding shed to prevent the loss 
of any of the liquid manure at all. 
Such floors are expensive, but 
where large amounts are made, 
no doubt pay for themselves in a 
few years. Where not too much 
manure is made, it is better not to 
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go to this expense, but to rely on 
the use of plenty of bedding and 
on spreading as often as possible, 

15. Medium to heavy applica- 
tions of farm manure; six tons or 
more per acre, should give best 
results applied on the land for 
corn and can be applied before or 
after plowing, though preferably 
before. 

16. Very often light applica- 
tions can be used to advantage on 
wheat land where clover is to be 
seeded the following spring, espe- 
cially on land where it is hard to 
get a catch of clover, or to help 
give alfalfa a good start; or in a 
number of other ways. Light ap- 
plications used in these ways 
should be applied after plowing. 

17. Farm manure can best be 
applied with a manure spreader, 
but a spreader costs about $175 
and it would not pay to own one 
unless there were 50 to 75 or 
more tons of manure to be spread 
each year. Where large amounts 
of manure are to be handled, the 
farmer should not be without a 
spreader. 


18. Farm manure is one of the 
best fertilizers and the more of it 
the farmer can save and get back 
on his land, the better the crops 
he can grow. - However, it is 
possible to keep up the fertility of 
land without the use of any farm 
manure at all by turning under 
legume crops and crop residues 
and by the purchase of phos- 
phorus fertilizers. Even on farms 
where much farm manure is made, 
the fertility of land cannot be en- 
tirely kept up (unless large 
amounts of feeding stuffs are 
brought in from outside the farm) 
without the purchase and use of 
a phosphorus fertilizer, except on 
the richest soils of the Bluegrass 
region. 

Questions for study: How 
much farm manure is made from 
the common farm animals? 2. 
what is the value of farm manure? 
3. How much of its value is in 
the liquid excrement? 6. In the 
solid excrement? 6. Name the 
ways in which the value of farm 
manure is lost. 7, 8,9, 10 and 

How can the value of farm 
manure best be saved? 12, 13 
and 14. 


So, naturalists observe, a flea 
has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
and these have smaller still to bite 
"em; and so proceed ad infinitum. 
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FORCED A HOME MARK 


Two unmarried sisters li 
on a fruit farm in Ohio, on 
count of early frost, were for 
to save the fruit, to put up a; 
at front gate and erect a mar 
ing stand to sell their fruit, 
they. added potatoes and of 
vegetables, butter, eggs and pi 
try. 

The farm was on a much t 
eled road. The forced effort: 
save their fruit proved sucl 
success that it was adopted 
them as their method of marl 
ing their products for the r 
two seasons. 

They planted sweet corn, ve 
tables, and with butter, es 
poultry and their fruit sold 
their real home market, in 1 
years made sufficient to pay 
their 80-acre farm. The frost 1 
considered a damage at the ti 
But it proved to be a frien 
helper. Their wise endeay 
to make the best of what t 
regarded as their misfortune, 
sulted in being a blessing. 

This shows the advantage 
buckling on their armor : 
bravely using good reasona 
thoughts which brought th 
the victory. If they had given 
by moaning and worrying o 
the damage, how different wo 
have been the result. 


GIVES GOOD ADVICE 


Having recently subscribed 
BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVE 
O. W. Ruder, owner of a farm 


Allegan County, Michigé 
writes: “It is sure a magazi 
much needed everywhere 


farmers; I want to get from } 
1 to No. 6, if possible, and 
keep every one on file from tl 
time forward.” This is good ¢ 


vice from a farmer who is pre 
ing it. i 
oe 

IT MAKES GOOD ~ 

i: 


T. H. Howes, the wideawa 
West Virginia County Agent, 
forms us that the members 
their Farmers Club at Crook 
Run, all of whom subscribed f 
BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVE 
expressed themselves as we 
satisfied with the magazine at 
were making very good use of! 
They considered they received 
great bargain. | 
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‘“‘Make two blades grow where 
one now grows’’ 


EDITORIALS 


JUDGE FUTURE BY PAST 


In looking back over the past 
rears of the farmers’ methods and 
ans of performing their work 
nd advancing their standard as 
ogressive agriculturists, we 
hhould get some facts beneficial 
co us for the present. The effort 
o promote the interests of the 
arm industry of the United 
States has been one of continual 
levelopment since the days of the 
ntroduction of the mower and 
‘eaper. This was brought about 
vy individual genius and enter- 
rise, the necessity for the ma- 
shines had arrived to relieve hand 
abor, and they were supplied. 


As the farm requirements ex: 
yanded and grew they were fur- 
ushed by those apparently who 
were waiting to provide them. 
[he county was well fitted cut 
with the character of people to 
msure success. Thus it has been 
t succession of varied implement 
ind machinery to fill the needs of 
the time. 

The agricultural college and 
*xperiment station investigation 
ind research are weaving scien- 
afic principles into the agricul- 
turist’s knowledge. This gives 
aim superior ability and is a 
valuable quality which enlarges 


tiated. When the time was 
reached for the indispensable silo, 
they were adopted and rapidly 
spread over the country. The 
dairymen esper:jally were helped 
tremendously both in saving feed, 


dis capacity and is greatly appre- . 
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reducing its cost and in its su- 
periority as a milk and butter 
producer. 


Upon examination it will be 
found that there were periods of 
marked depression in the feeling 
of the farming community quite 
frequently prior to some new de- 
velopment and encouraging 
change of feeling. 

There never had been a time in 
the history of agriculture when 
the industry was more highly 
esteemed by the good citizens of 
the nation than the present time. 


The present endeavors to for- 
ward agriculture on many roads 
by government institutions, pri- 
vate bodies and individuals has 
never been exceeded. They are 
pursued with the ardor and real 
vigor of true discoverers. Judg- 
ing from the past, the time is ripe 
for a momentous change in be- 
half of agriculture and proving a 
real benefit and greater profit to 
the farmer. It is likely to be 
aided by a more general adoption 
of scientific farming and securing 
the numerous advantages accom- 
panying the skill of the scientist. 
Another pronounced aid will be 
through the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation from the co-oper- 
ating plan of orderly marketing 
the farm live stock and products. 
Also in the general diversifying 
by farmers and less specializing 
on a single crop. Besides the im- 
provement of the fertility of the 
soil for plant growth to produce 
maximum crops will be more 
practiced. The agricultural col- 
leges with related institutions and 
vocational schools will graduate 
a largely increasing number of 
scientific farmers each year. 


CHEAP FARM LABOR 


Every farmer can secure the 
advantages of the cheapest labor 
in fertilizing the soil, through the 
growth of some character of 
legumes. 


The legumes are a_ specially, 


favored crop with farmers that 
once get started right. No farm 
should be without two or three 
of the legumes that have been 
found best suited to their soil. 


The legume works by drawing 
nitrogen from the air to the soil, 
thus fertilizing the field. It is 
understood by every farmer who 
has knowledge of legumes they 
or the soil should be inoculated. 

Alfalfa, red clover, soybeans, 
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sweet clover, cowpeas, rape and 
others of the legume family are 
used for both pasture and hay. 
The farmer making a success has 
a preference for those he has suc- 
ceeded with. 


The labor of the legume is also 
secured by the farmer by the 
planting with the last or next to 
last cultivation of a field of corn 
with soybeans or cowpeas. Then 
when corn is matured, they hog 
it down, thus furnishing a varied 
good hog feed for gains. It saves 
labor in gathering and husking 
the corn. The soil is benefited 
by fertilizing from the feeding 
upon it also. 


VALUE OF EXPERIENCE 


The experience of successful 
farmers is valuable knowledge; 
it cost the farmer working it out 
time and money to secure it. 

It retains its worth, but is free 
to the person who reads it in our 
pages. Some experience is a les- 
son to success, and others may 
point a way to avoid failure. 


Where one has used a certain 
plant food as a fertilizer where 
the soil has not been analyzed, 
and if the results from using this 
fertilizer makes a good return 
and showing it will be safe to 
continue its use while the results 
are satisfactory. The scientific 
and proper method is to have the 
soil analyzed to know just what 
elements of plant food it contains 
and what it needs to put it in 
condition to produce standard 
maximum crops. 


It pays also to stock up with 
good experience from every reli- 
able quarter. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR: 


Re READING 
The -person who reads an 
article without giving much 


thought to it, in other words, 
reads much and thinks but little, 
or none, is wasting time. 


It is necessary to obtain the 
value of your reading to run what 
is read through one’s thinking 
machine, and thus put the matter 
in form to assimilate and make 
the knowledge one’s own. 


This is where the thinking and 
reasoning reader profits by the 
experience of the successful farm- 
ers proven system, as he ac- 
quires this knowledge for his 
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own, free of the cost of the ex- 
perimenter. 

The farmer cannot succeed un- 
less he is capable to attain such; 
he must be one who thinks and 
acts on sound reasoning. He 
must depend upon himself more 
and thus develop himself on this 
line. Before he is aware of it he 
will have light where it was pre- 
viously dark, and he will be work- 
ing intelligently and with a sat- 
isfaction that he will richly ap- 
preciate. 

The value of self-dependence is 
almost beyond computation to 
reach success. This character of 
person is aware of the fact and 
knows enough to know that the 
world is full of things he ought 
to know, and is a seeker after 
truths in his line; giving his best 
thoughts in considering them, en- 
ables him to make them his own. 
Then he has a basis from which 
he can reason, leading to the dis- 
covery of other valuable truths 
and facts unknown before. 

The person who builds a suc- 
cess uses as his tools thought and 
reason. 


WEAK BUSINESS POINTS 


The farmers have had to con- 
tend with two serious business 
troubles to overcome, the one on 
disposing of their produce causes 
them the greatest aggravation, as 
they feel it more acutely. 


The fact that the buyer usually 
fixes the price on the farmer’s 
commodity and there are too 
many changes of handlers before 
reaching the consumer. These 
parties’ profits through whose 
hands it passes is deducted from 
the farmer’s price. 


The plan of marketing. the 
crops produced for past years has 
been one without organization 
and hence individually could not 
be orderly managed in the past. 


It is believed that the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation 
will improve, if not 
remedy, these troublesome condi- 
tions. It is the strongest and the 
soundest body of organized intel- 
ligent business farmers ever 
_ formed for their relief and pro- 
tection. 

This bureau, proceeding under 
a head representing the body of 
farmers, will be able to act so as 
to bring about an orderly market. 

They will thwart and prevent 
the rushing and crowding of the 


entirely . 
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market, which frustrates an or- 
derly market and presses down 
the price. 

Through the co-operative mar- 
keting they are securing much 
relief in selling their live stock 
and fruit and other products; 
and saving commissions , and 
rendering dividends to the farm- 
ers made by the operation. 

They are also by wholesale 
buying of fertilizers through their 
County Agents’ making a pro- 
nounced saving. 

They are gradually perfecting 
their methods and plans to over- 
come obstacles and smooth out 
inconsistencies to meet the best 
results, 

The director of the live stock 
marketing department of the IIli- 
nois farm bureau, estimates that 
20,000 carloads of live stock, val- 
ued at twenty-five million dollars, 
were shipped to terminal markets 
through these associations in 
1923, as 92 Illinois counties are 
served by one or more of these 
local associations. 

Since the deflation of prices the 
adjustment has been on a scale on 
farmers’ products that were un- 
just to the farmer and not in com- 
parison with the goods he needed 
to buy. 

The present farm bureau will 
enable them to much better pro- 
tect the farmer’s interests. The 
fact that the farmers are the up- 
holders and sustainers of agricul- 
ture, the foundation of all other 
industries, and justly deserve to 
prosper. 


HOW TO BECOME FAMOUS 


A. B. Brown, an 1880 pioneer 
of Alexandria, S. D., writes us: 
“I like your motto, ‘Make two 
blades grow where one now 
grows.’ If you can now tell us 
how to get two cents for our farm 
produce, where we now get only 
one, your little farm paper would 
be famous, in giving. the farmers 
double relief.” 


DIVERSIFYING INSURANCE 


The farmer who wisely diversi- 
fies in his farming by producing 
corn, oats and wheat as the main 
grain crops, rotated, followed by 
clover or alfalfa or some one of the 
legumes. With pasture and hay 
crop in some legumes. A blue 
gtass pasture is early and late 
feed. Live stock dairy, swine as 
economizers in feed and always 


farm. Also poultry not only fo: 
the profit they would bring bu 


by 
for the farmer’s own enjoymen 


and food. , 
This would make the frame 


work for a farmer desiring to “ 
gage in diversified farming tc 
build to or change to suit. * 


RED CLOVER THE 
WONDER CROP 


able to Sow 


ra 
iat 


: 


In order to accomplish his de 
signs the farmer must use elements 
largely beyond his control; but, by 
combining these in the proper se 
quence with the forces within his 
power, with a love for the land, and 
a strong will, he may rise above 
failures and accomplish the things 
in which his weaker brother fails. 
Tt is useless to argue the virtues 
of red clover and its place in any 
system of permanent agriculture 

Two thousand years ago, the 
poet, Virgil, wrote of ‘clover an 
like plants” and their uses. But 
much has been said of late abou 
insuring a stand, some have turned 
to other crops. While extolling its 
virtues farmers have said to me, 
“But your land will grow red 
clover.” They forgot there was @ 
time when my success was poor and 
my clover a thin stand. But I have 
sown it every year and every croj 
is better than the last. Now it is 
my surest crop. Fs 

In order to grow any crop there 
must be water, heat, soil fertility, 
and Seed. First, there is such 
thing as super seed. Seed that wil 
produce a plant of strong vitality, 
disease resistant, immune to the 
late cold snap, that will send its 
roots deep down beneath the dry 
soil against the day of drouth, « 
plant with inherited tendencies to 
grow tall with more leaves to pro- 
vide breathing surface and gather 
nitrogen from the air. These supe 
seeds make super plants that pro- 
duce super crops. It is my plage 
tice to use seed locally grown. Be 
ware of imported seed, some may 
be all right. e 

Having secured the best seed 
next comes the soil where they are: 
to be sown, its fertility and prepa- 
ration. Some lands are too poor 
to grow red clover. But a careful 
preparation may make your seeding 


stick where a careless seeding 1 
at 3 
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5 a lack of fertility would fail. 
Where it is necessary to plow 
ae land be sure the seed bed is 
rell firmed. If this is not done 
je natural settling or nature’s 
rocess of firming the soil will 
reak the tiny roots and retard the 
rowth. Then on a_ well-firmed 
eed bed having a loose mulch on 
op sow the seed and cover them 
p. perhaps an inch, a little more 
n light soils. If sown on wheat or 
ye harrow them in and you will 
ot hurt the grain. It is my prac- 
ice to disk in spring oats and then 
ow clover and harrow in. Many 
imes where seeded alone and on 
oor soils an application of acid 
hosphate 200 to 500 pounds per 
ere will give wonderful results. 
}arnyard manure, even a light ap- 
lication, has for me secured a 
tand. I never buy commercial 
fertilizers. Mine is a limestone 
ountry, with soil rich in lime. I 
nake all the manure I can, use 
slenty of bedding and apply to 
lover land about the time of seed- 
ng. 
' Preparation of the soil will con- 
erve the moisture if there hap- 
ens a drouth. I have experimented 
ong this line and find a seed bed 
yays. Seed can be sown when the 
tround is honeycombed with frost, 
1ot frozen smooth, but honey- 
combed so that the seed will work 
n with the thaw, and this can be 
lone some time earlier than if har- 
‘owing is done. Much seed was 
ost in my country last spring by 
seing sown when the ground was 
‘rozen; the seed sprouted and, 
vhile trying to grow, a blizzard 
tame and the tender plants were 
dilled. The time of sowing must 
ye determined locally. 


Where clover is clipped, it is ad- 
risable to do so early in the season 
ind clip as high as possible. A 
cule I did not make myself but 
aave found safe is to allow the 
young clover to go into the winter 
vith enough growth to hide a rabbit. 
Do not graze or clip close late in 
the season. The main thing in se- 
curing a stand is to sow the seed 
and cover them up. 


R. H. McCOWN. 


THE 10-CENT BREAD LOAF 


To compare a ten-cent loaf of 
bread with the wheat from which 
it was made should sell for $2.00 
a bushel at least. This point 
Shows that our consumers are 
making no complaint against the 
bread price or farmers could of 
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held the price of wheat at $1.50 if 
the Canadian wheat could have 
been kept from competing with 
our home product. Samuel R. 
Guard, formerly of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation but now 
Director of Sears-Roebuck Agri- 
cultural Foundation, explains that 
a barrel of flour that weighs 196 
pounds is obtained from four and 
a half bushels of wheat, and will 
make 280 loaves of bread. He 
says $1.00 a bushel means $4.50 
for the wheat in a barrel of flour, 
or 280 loaves. On that basis, he 
contended the wheat in a _ loaf 
nets the farmer 1.6 cents. 


LIKES IT VERY MUCH 


Geo. L. Peters, Port Matilda, 
Pa. swrtes a7? likeo your’ paper 
very much and am_ enclosing 
subseriptions. for’, “BAY NES" 
SOIL IMPROVER for two of 
my frends as ‘Christmas presents. 

I consider every issue of this 
magazine worth a whole year’s 
subscription. I do not wish to 
miss a single copy. ,I want to 
thank you for starting such a 
good paper and furnishing it to 
us at so small a cost. I do not 
want to miss a paper. 


TIMES ARE ON UP-GRADE 


Secretary Wallace of Department 
of Agriculture Is Pleased 


There is a very assuring note 
of optimism in the New Year’s 
greeting recently issued to all 
workers in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture by Sec- 
retary Henry C. Wallace. Two 
facts stand out in this greeting; 
the Secretary is pleased by the 
spirit of unselfish service shown 
by workers in the experiment sta- 
tions, agricultural colleges, in ex- 
tension work, in vocational agri- 
culture teaching, and in all lines 
of public service maintained for 
the advancement of agriculture, 
and he is convinced that times on 
the farm are better than a year 
ago and growing steadily better. 
He says in part: “I have seen 
our workers in the field of scien- 
tific agriculture at their work—in 
the 8ffices, the laboratories, the 
fields, the forests. Everywhere I 
find them well thought of in the 
communities in which they live 
and respected by those with 
whom they have to deal. 

“The Department is doing bet- 
ter work now than a year ago. 
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We are working harder and more 
efficiently. There is better team- 
work, We have made gains all 
along the line. Certainly we can 
enter the new year with right 
good will. Conditions with the 
people of the great open country, 
the people we serve, are much 
better than a year ago. We are 
on the up-grade. Just as the 
primitive people of early times 
celebrated this season of the year 
because it marked the return of 
the sun with its promise of an- 
other harvest, so can we celebrate 
this year as marking definitely an 
improvement in material condi- 
tions which warrants the hope of 
better times.” 


MANURE AND SOIL IM- 
PROVEMENT 


Maintaining the Plant Food Bal- 
ance in Livestock Farming 


According to an lowa soils spe- 
cialist, a 1,000 pound steer con- 
tains the phosphorus equivalent 
of a 125 pound sack of acid phos- 
phate. A thousand pounds of live 
pork contains only slightly less 
than this amount. In the milk 
of the average dairy cow, the 
equivalent of 70 pounds of acid 
phosphate is lost annually when 
the milk is sold from the farm. 
These figures, when multiplied by 
the number of animals kept, as- 
sume great significance, and indi- 
cate that even in livestock and 
dairy farming the fertility of the 
soil is being depleted. 

It has been estimated that a 
three-year rotation of corn, oats, 
and clover, yielding 50 bushels of 
corn, 60 bushels of oats, and 1% 
tons of hay, where all the crops 
are fed and the manure recovered 
as far as practicable, the loss of 
phosphorus from a 120-acre farm 
is equivalent to 3,000 pounds of 
acid phosphate per year. This is, 
of course, a comparatively small 
amount as compared with the 
phosphorus supply of the soil, and 
on a rich soil it would take con- 
siderable time before any evi- 
dence of soil exhaustion would 
appear. These figures, however, 
assume a greater production and 
conservation of manure than 1s 
practiced on the average farm. 
The Ohio Station has determined 
that when all crops are fed the 
amount of manure produced aver- 
ages 3.34 tons per acre annually. 
This would make a fair applica- 
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tion every four years, but since, 
on the average, there is only one 
animal unit for each nine acres of 
farm land, comparatively few 
farms produce that much manure. 


AVERAGE FARMER LOSES 
ABOUT $2.00 A TON ON 
MANURE 


How Much of This Loss Can Be 
Prevented ? 


A. B. Carson 


Many farmers do not yet real- 
ize the importance of preserving 
the nitrogen in barn yard manure. 
Because of wasteful methods in 
handling, the manure on the aver- 
age farm loses anywhere from 40 
to 50 per cent of its fertilizing 
‘value. This represents an actual 
money loss of about $2.00 a ton. 


There are several reasons for 
this. . Comparatively few barn 
floors are actually tight, and as a 
result the liquid portion escapes, 
carrying with it almost half of 
the plant food in the manure. 
Then, too, the manure is often 
piled on the ground just outside 
the barn and directly under the 
eaves. Here it is exposed for 
days, and even weeks, to the sun 
and the rain. In this way the 
valuable fertilizing elements are 
washed out, and rapid decompo- 
sition sets in, causing a great loss 
of nitrogen. 

To prevent loss of plant food 
through leaching, manure should 
first of all be stored in a water- 
tight pit. This pit should have a 
roof to keep out the rain and to 
shield the contents from the sun. 

There are several different 
types of construction for manure 
pits. As a rule, the walls are 
about three feet in length, while 
the floor is often built on a level 
with the ground, it may also be 
built below the ground; so that 
the top of the wall is about six 
inches above the earth. For ut- 
most efficiency a cistern should 
be constructed in connection with 
the pit. The floor of the pit 
should slope so that the liquid 
manure will drain into the cis- 
tern; 

As a final method of preventing 
_manure wastes, modern farmers 
are beginning to rely more and 
More upon agricultural gypsum. 
The general practice is to sprin- 
kle the gypsum at regular inter- 
vals over both the liquid and the 
solid manure. The gypsum acts 
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as an absorbent, and its consist- 
ent use in a finely ground form is 
said practically to eliminate the 
loss of nitrogen in the manure 
altogether. 


SEED TO GET GOOD SOD 


By: Prof.:'J. Fy Cox 


A subscriber owning a farm in 
Allegan County, Michigan, asks 
what would be the best seed to 
get a good sod. It is a light sand 
acid soil. He can’t afford to put 
lime on it now. This question 
is answered by J. F. Cox, pro- 
fessor of farm crops, Michigan 
Agricultural College, East Lan- 
sing, Mich., as follows: 

“Orchard grass gives best re- 
sults on light sands of a slightly 
acid nature in southwestern 
Michigan. It is a bunch grass 
and forms an irregular sod, but 
by mixing with red top a 
smoother sod results. I would 
suggest the following mixture: 


15 Ibs. of orchard grass. 
3 Ibs. of red top per acre. 


“The above mixture should be 
planted on a firm seed bed in 
early spring or fall. 

“In building up light soils of 
the nature described, it is cheaper 
in the long run to purchase lime, 
using two tons of ground lime- 
stone or several cubic yards of 
marl per acre, and planting to 
sweet clover or alfalfa. No grass 
is really well adapted for sod 
purposes on light acid soils. It 
is best to increase the content of 
organic matter and fertility of 
these soils by growing sweet 
clover, alfalfa or other legumes, 
so that they will carry good grass 
sods.” 


SOIL AND CROPS 
Soybeans 


Soil and crops are closely asso- 
ciated and every farmer is equally 
interested in them. There is a 
great importance attached to Soy- 
beans by the Experiment Stations 
as well as the farmers who have 
them as a profitable crop. 

In Henry & Morrison’s “Feeds 
and Feeding,” the standard work 
with scientists, Tankage is given: 


Crude “protein, "56.2° (fat. “7.2. 
total, 71.4 | 

Soybeans: 

Protein, 33.2; carbohydrate, 


24.7; fat, 16.1; total, 94.1. 
The Purdue University states 


/ al 
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that Soybeans equal Tankage < 
feed for hogs when a mineral e 
ture was used; in the ratic 
equally as good results were si 
cured. ) Rd 
The mixture used consisted ¢ 
10 parts 16 per cent acid pho: 
phate, 10 parts wood ashes (¢ 
ground limestone) and 1 part cor 
mon salt. Mr. Vestal of Purdu 
says that with Tankage at $60 pe 
ton Soybeans were found wort 
$1.12 a bushel without mineral 
and $1.50 a bushel with the mir 
eral mixture in the ration. : 
The acreage has about double 
each year for the past two year 
in Ohio. On land that will pro 
duce 50 to 60 bushels of corn | 
yield of from 18 to 25 bushel 
of Soybeans may be expected pe 
acre and 30 bushels are not un 
common. At the factories the 
pay from $1.25 to $1.50 a bushel 
Most farmers feel they are wortl 
more for feed. In Ohio th 
acreage of Soybeans grown fo 
seed is much less than that growt 
for forage. This information i 
from Crop Talk, Ohio State Uni. 
versity, by Wallace E. Hanger. © 


SELL CO-OPERATIVELY ~ 


Nearly 8,000 Ohio live stock 
producers marketed their live 
stock during October co-opera- 
tively, according to figures com- 
piled by the marketing depart- 
ment of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation. Live Stock sent to 
market through the 47 counties 
included in the report netted at 
market $1,280,603.78. : 


PRINCIPLES OF SOIL FER- 
TILITY 3 


Probably no agricultural fact 
is more generally kuown by farm- 
ers and landowners than that 
soils differ in productive power. 
Even though plowed alike and 
at the same time, prepared the 
same way, planted the same day 
with the same kind of seed, and 
cultivated alike, watered by the 
same rains and warmed by the 
same sun, nevertheless the best 
acre may produce twice as large 
a crop as the poorest acre on the 
same farm, if not, indeed, in the 
same field; and the fact should be 
repeated and emphasized that with 
the normal rainfall of Illinois the 
productive power of the land de- 
pends primarily upon the stock of 
plant food contained in the soil 
and upon the rate at which it is 
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berated, just as the success of 
ve merchant depends primarily 
pon his stock of goods and the 
ipidity of sales. In both cases 
1e stock of any commodity must 
e increased or renewed when- 
ver the supply of such commod- 
y becomes so depleted as to 
mit the success of the business, 
thether on the farm or in the 
‘ore.—Soil Report No. 25, Agr. 
xpt. Station, Univ. Ill. 


EFFECT OF TILLAGE 


‘Tillage, or cultivation, also 
astens the liberation of plant 
sod by permitting the air to en- 
sr the soil. It should be remem- 
ered, however, that tillage 1s 
tholly destructive, in that it 
dds nothing whatever to the 
vil, but always leaves it poorer, 
> far as plant food is concerned. 
illage should be practiced so far 
5 is necessary to prepare a suit- 
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my fields and one day said: “I'll 
admit you get a bigger crop than 
I do, but I am after making the 
soil.” “If I get a bigger crop don’t 
I have more to put back?” was my 
answer. 

With regard to phosphorus, I 
have never had to buy any. In my 
boyhood days we found fox fire 
in the woods on top of the ground. 
I concluded that decay of vege- 
table matter on top of the ground 
must make a supply of phos- 
phorus. 

A few years ago I bought ten 
acres of worn-out land. I sowed 
it in orchard grass and clover. 
Every stalk of clover perished as 
it came up and the orchard grass 
lived. 

I wrote the agricultural college 
at Columbia, Mo., to know the 
cause. Mr. M. F. Miller replied 
the vegetable matter in the soil 
was exhausted. I spread manure 
on the field and since have had no 
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—and thus will it ever be. Keep 
the clods out of the seed bed. 

In answer to the question, “What 
do you call a good seed bed?” 

The very first, as well as logical 
step, to be taken in the prepara- 
tion of an ideal seed bed is to 
thoroughly pulverize the surface, 
before plowing, with a sharp disk 
well weighted down. 

This should be done, and well 
done, for many good and sufficient 
reasons. If the land to be plowed 
be sod land, the disking will cut 
the sod into narrow slices or strips, 
reducing the draft when you come 
to plow. Also you will cut fine 
any growth that might be on the 
surface, insuring a more even and 
a better turned furrow slice, with a 
more uniform distribution of any 
surface trash on the bottom of the 
furrow. 

Disking will also aid in turning 
weed seeds and eggs and larvae of 
insects into the bottom of furrow 


“DO UNTO OTHERS AS YOU WOULD BE DONE BY” 


If you have found this paper instructive and interesting 


as a premium. 


dle seed bed for root develop- 
tent, and also for the purpose 
— killing weeds, but more than 
lis is unnecessary and unprofit- 
ble; and it is much better actu- 
ily to enrich the soil by proper 
oplications of limestone, organic 
latter and other fertilizing ma- 
trials, and thus promote soil 
mnditions favorable for vigorous 
lant growth, than to depend 
Pon excessive cultivation to ac- 
omplish the same object at the 
<pense of the soil_—Soil Report 
if Zoe Agr sixpt. Sta, Univ. 


\ FARMER’S EXPERIENCE 


Fifty years ago I saw manure 
id but little good until it rotted, 
thile the fence posts rotted off 
: the top of the ground. 

I began spreading manure on 
yp of the ground. An old Penn- 
‘lvania farmer was my nearest 
eighbor. He would walk over 
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trouble in getting clover to grow 
on it. 

I have raised no timothy for 40 
years, preferring orchard grass, 
as it is the last of the fall pasture 
and the first in the’spring to make 
pasture, and makes good hay and 
comes in with clover as to ripen- 
in 


g. 
J. L. ERWIN, Fulton, Mo. 


THE PREPARED SEED BED 
FOR SUCCESSFUL CROP 
By W. D. McKee of Missouri 


From Missouri State Board Agr. 
Bulletin Aug. 1923 


The Greatest Teacher of all man- 
kind in his Agricutlural parable, 
“Behold a sower went forth to 
sow.” The seed that fell in good 
ground, a good seed bed, brought 
forth some thirty, some sixty and 
some a hundredfold. 

Thus it was in the days of Joel, 
and when Jesus dwelt among men 


TELL YOUR NEIGHBOR ABOUT IT 


and tell him that it can be had 12 months for 25c or 5 years for $1.00, with the 
valuable booklet ‘‘Feeding Dairy Cows,”’ by the author of ‘‘Feeds and Feeding,”’ 


where they will sleep that sleep 
that knows no waking. 

If the land be cornstalk land or 
stubble land, the surface trash, 
stalks, stubble or straw, can be 
ground into powder with the disk, 
incorporating or mixing this vege- 
table matter with the entire fur-- 
row slice, avoiding air pockets or 
cushions between the furrow slice, 
preventing moisture from getting 
down into the sub-soil or from com- 
ing up from the sub-soil in the 
furrow slice. After this has been 
done, and the plowed land has been 
harrowed up to the plow to prevent 
the escaping of any moisture, then 
go on this freshly spring plowed 
land with the disk and make an 
onion bed of the surface—and you 
will have a seed bed from skin 
to core and from core back to skin 
again—one that you can take a hoe 
or a spade and make as many cross 
sections as you like without any 
fear of your test revealing air 

(Continued on page 11) 
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BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER 


COUNTY AGRICULTURAL ADVISERS’ 
DEPARTMENT | 


For exchanges on ideas on operating office, and relating successes and 
matters of interest for discussion 


It’s free to you. Use it freely for your interests 
/ 


SUCCESS FEEDING SOIL 


The person who makes a success 
as a feeder of live stock wins a rep- 
utation that has a high value. 


It enables him to secure emplov- 
ment as a feeder of live stock at 
any time. As his ability to make a 
profit for the live stock owner, 
causes his services to be in demand, 


The successful feeder of the soil 
has equal or greater money making 
power for the land holders’ benefit. 
It is a higher work and requires 
careful study with the training to 
obtain a thorough knowledge of this 
scientific soil feeding. 

It is one of the needed equip- 
ments of a County Agent; the 
greater his achievements as a suc- 
cessful soil feeder, the higher his 
standing, and the greater his salarv 
and the stronger the demand for 
his services. 


The County Agent who is ambi- 
tious and energetic and uses force- 
fully his good clear common sense 
applied with reason will make some 
startling success that will make a 
true winner. 


The opportunities are unlimited 
and ripe for harvest. 


County, Agent .i;,W..., F.... last, 
Louisville, Illinois, says in Ameri- 
can Farming: Chinch bugs will not 
feed on soybeans, cowpeas, clover, 
fodder beets, buckwheat, sunflow- 
ers and rape. Chinch bugs thrive 
on nearly all kinds of grass, grain 
crops such as corn, wheat, oats and 
timothy, red top, etc. It is de- 
cidedly profitable to plant soybeans 
in every acre of corn, regardless 
whether any direct use is made of 
the soybeans. 


BIG TOBACCO CROP 


County Agent Walter Rogers, 
Bloomington, Indiana, says in 
American Farming: Farmers in 
southern part of this county have 
had remarkable success growing 
tobacco. These farmers most come 
from Kentucky and know the to- 
bacco game. They pronounce this 
year’s crop matchless in Kentucky. 
They have no difficulty in realizing 
from $400 to $500 per acre for 


their tobacco grown on rolling farm 
land. Some are planning to plant 
from 12 to 15 acres next season. 


MICHIGAN BUREAU SAVES 
FARMERS HALF MILLION 


The Michigan State Farm Bu- 
reau in winning its two-year fight 
against unjustly high freight rates 
imposed upon Michigan shippers 
by a “zoning system” has saved 
the farmers of that state one-half 
million dollars annually. The 
saving for all the shippers of the 
state amounts to $1,500,000 annu- 
ally. 


The Michigan State Farm Bu- 
reau started its fight against the 
Michigan “zoning system” two 
years ago. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its decision 
December 21, 1923, abolishing one 
one zone and modifying rates in 
the other two, ruling to become 
effective about March 21, 1924. 


The Michigan zone rate case 
came to a head in April and May, 
1922, in a hearing before the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission and the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.. The Michigan State Farm 
Bureau and the Michigan Traffic 
League appeared for farming and 
manufacturing interests against 
some thirty-nine defendant rail- 
roads. 

The case went from Lansing to 
Washington, and E. L. Ewing, 
Farm Bureau and Traffic League 
counsel, appeared before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 
February, 1923. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s decision abolished Zone 
B by merging it with Zone A, 
which has the same rates an Indi- 
ana, Ohio, etc. Rates in Zones 
C and D were reduced. 


COMPARISON 


Man is an inferior animal, sci- 
ence tells you. If you were as 
strong as an ant you could lift 
120 tons;: Iftas agile, as 4 flea, 
you could jump over a tall build- 
ing. What of it? 

By pressing a button, working 
a machine created by his brain, 
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man can lift many thousand ton 
He can’t jump like a flea, but 
can go up in a flying machin 
and stay up. The flea cannot d 
that. It’s better to have th 
power in your head than in leg 
or. arms.— Brisbane Cappet 
Weekly. 


A BRAVE SCHOLAR 


The stalwart, leading, progressiv 
breeder of Berkshire swine i 
America is located at Sedalia, Mo 
where he has established a herd c 
the pioneer breed of pure breds 
the excellence of which is know 
to breeders in the.United State 


Canada, Great Britain, Mexico an 


South America. 

This master breeder is N. F 
Gentry, who has devoted a lifetim 
of successful study to the breec 
ing problems of live stock, Berl 
shire swine and Short Horn cattl 
and recognizes the great impot 
tance of improving and maintainin 
the fertility of the soil. 

Mr. Gentry is as enthusiast: 
over the question of caring for tk 
Soil, the heart and life blood « 
the farm, as an ambitious schox 
boy. In a communication fror 
him to the “Soil Improver,” h 
says, “I am going to school t 
Baynes’ Soil Improver, and I war 
to tell you how greatly I enjoy an 
am benefited by it.” 

This acknowledgment of M: 
Gentry shows the pressing need fc 
a magazine on the line of the im 
provement of the SOIL, as: it 1 
generally admitted by all farmer 
that the general farmers are bet 
ter posted on all other farm prok 
lems than on the Soil, which is th 
most important. 


KANSAS TURKEYS 


fF. W, Caldwell, a county agent 
Garden City, Kansas, whose tut 
keys were in surplus, asked fo 
plans to dispose of them. 

The desired information wa 
immediately furnished to th 
Kansas county by the Transpor 
tation Department of the Amer 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. 

The county is shipping abou 
fifteen thousand pounds 0 
dressed turkeys to Chicago an 
while they are a little late to ge 
top prices, they are assured price 
considerably over local prices 
providing they carefully grad 
their stock and ship carefully. ~ 


BN 
‘ 
‘ 
4 
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(Continued from page 9) 


yckets, bumpers or cushions, or a 
le surface resting upon a founda- 
m of clods. 
If you plow in the fall, you don’t 
ant to finish the seed bed as with 
ring plowing. One of the reasons 
r fall plowing is to turn down in- 
et eggs and bury weed seeds— 
it one of the principal reasons is 
provide a reservoir to catch and 
Id the melting snows and early 
ring rains. This works to a good 
vantage on rolling land, provided 
e furrows are laid with the plan 
a mangum terrace so as to pre- 
mt washing. Now, if these fur- 
w slices are left uneven they will 
tech and hold, very much the 
me as a mulch, the winter snows 
id rains as they fall. 
This precaution would be futile 
id time worse than wasted if the 
rmer should neglect to go on to 
ch fall plowing the first day that 
il conditions will permit and 
eak up, with the disk, the puddled 
ndition caused by the snow and 
ins to the surface of this fall 
owed land. 
Don’t get in a hurry when pre- 
ring this seed bed. You can 
arcely take too much time in lay- 
g this, the real foundation of the 
op, because it is in this seed bed 
at seed must: be born to life. 
ere it must be nursed _ into 
rength enough to be pushed above 
e surface and stand alone. 
The whole future of the plant, its 
gor to fight its battles against 
‘outh, insects and other enemies, 
e quality and the quantity of the 
op yield depend largely upon the 
art it gets in this well prepared 
ed bed. 
‘Let the farmer who begrudges 
e time, or thinks highly of the 
portance of the foregoing state- 
ent, allow this fundamental truth 
sink deeply down into his heart, 
at there is as much advantage to 
! gained in starting a young plant 
f right as in starting a young 
imal. 
The same laws that underlie the 
‘owth of animals apply to plants. 
he stunted plant is just as surely 
indicapped in the game of life as 
e stunted animal. The poor seed 
‘d in a poor season is a death- 
Ow. to the crops, inviting failure 
id disappointment. 
‘No one will deny that a plant in 
‘good seed bed, which is rich in 
ant food and moisture, will be 
ronger and more vigorous, will 
Tive better, grow faster and ripen 
ther than a weak, spindling, frail 
ant in a poor seed bed—it has a 
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better chance to pull through a 
drouth, and it will take more 
withering, blasting dry weather and 
sap-sucking insects to kill it. 

Going back to my definition of 
an ideal seed bed, I said that it 
must contain sufficient moisture to 
erow the crop. I have been plow- 
ing corn, sowing oats and taking 
part in growing crops for fifty 
years—and I think I know that 
moisture is more often the con- 
trolling or limiting factor in crop 
production than any other one 
agency. 

You may have good soil, plenty 
of fertilizer, all needed implements 
and help, but if you haven’t enough 
moisture your crop will be cut 
short. For that reason, it is a con- 
servative statement when I say that 
there is one common fear to all 
farmers—the fear and dread of a 
withering, blighting, destructive 
drouth. For that reason, the seed 
bed should be built and constructed 
above everything else, so as to 
withstand the crushing effects of 
this grim destroyer, that comes as 
a thief in the night. 

As proof positive of my conten- 
tion, permit me to offer one con- 
crete example that fell under my 
own personal observation. In 1914, 
I went from county to county in 
one of the best corn growing sec- 
tions of this country to judge the 
corn exhibits at the farm products 
shows. The corn exhibits that year 
were made up of a very low quality 
of chaffy corn low in feeding value. 

I went over the same territory 
the next year on the same errand, 
and I found the exhibits, by the 
same exhibitors, to be of high 
quality, sound merchantable corn 
rich in feeding value. It was pro- 
duced on the same farms, by the 
same teams, same kind of seed, 
same tools, same men. It was not 
the result of more intelligence or 
industry. In 1914, they had a 
drouth—in 1915 there was plenty 
of rain at the right time. 

There is nothing the farmer can 
do to make it rain when he needs 
it, but there is something that he 
can do with his: seed bed to make 
it soak up and hold the rain, when 
it does fall, so it will last through 
the growing season and be there 
when the plants need it most. Don’t 
lose sight of the stubborn fact that 
the farmer cant just run out a few 
teams or a tractor and make a goad 
seed bed. 

Someone asked Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, that great Medical Doc- 
tor, Diplomat and Statesman, when 
should the training of a child begin. 
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Agricultural 
Gypsum. 


A Proven Food for Alfalfa’ 
Clover and Other Crops 


Tests made in recent years by Agricultural Sta- 
tions in various parts of the country have shown 
conclusively: 

1. That alfalfa, clover, cow peas, soy beans, 
vetch, cabbage, turnips, rape, onions, potatoes, 
tobacco, etc., use much sulphate sulphur. 

2. That sulphate sulphur is supplied most eco- 
nomically by AGRICULTURAL GYPSUM. 

3. That by increasing legume growth AGRI- 
CULTURAL GYPSUM increases the nitrogen in 
the soil and assures increased future crop yields. 
4, That AGRICULTURAL GYPSUM preserves 
barnyard and hen manure and adds greatly to 
its value by fixing the ammonia which is rich 
in nitrogen. 

Insure profitable re- 

turns from your’ high } 

priced clover seed, al- 

falfa seed, ete., by 

applying this 


Economical 


Plant Food 


Your local building sup- M 1 ir 
ply dealer can furnish 
you with Agricultural 
Gypsum, Give it a trial 
this spring on a test strip. 
Send a postcard to-day and we will forward you 
free our new book ‘The How and Why of Agri- 
cultural Gypsum.’ Write quickly. 
THE GYPSUM INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 112—844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ratstik Catches Rats Like 
Sticky Fly Paper Catches Flies 
Science has produced RATSTIK, the quick- 


est, surest, non-poisonous product for catching and 
quickly killing rats—mice. Just spread RATSTIK 


on loose boards. The food odor draws rats and 
mice unfailingly to RATSTIK, which holds them 
fast—a sure, quick death. 


Quick—Sure—Safe—Not a Virus 


Harmless to children, pets, stock. Nothing 
poisonous. But when a rat puts one foot on RAT- 
STIK he is lost. Works perfectly, regardless of 
weather conditions. R. Conway caught 22 rats in 
one night. Results guaranteed, 


Get $1.00 Can FREE 


To advertise this wonderful product and 
secure quick, national distribution, we give you an 
extra can absolutely FREE with every order for 
RATSTIK. Sell this full-size can to your neighbor 
and get yours free. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Simply send name and address. Pay postman $1.00 
plus few cents postage. Act»now! A post card will 
bring you this special offer by return mail. 
FEDERAL LABORATORIES 
305 Manhattan Building Chicago, Illinois 


EDGEWOOD 
13 Acre Turkey and 
Poultry Ranch 


FOR SALE: Nice young thrifty Narragan- 
sett toms from prize winning stock, $10 
and, up. Also three and four year old 
hens at $7 each. 

My strain of purebred turkeys have been 
bred for 19 years for size, vigor and egg 
production. 

Have shipped into 22 states with statisfac- 
tion that brings re-orders. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Mrs. S. H. Brooks, Salem, Indiana 


SO it is precisely true (in 
ways) of the preparation of the 
seed bed. 

The preparation of the soil for 
the best seed bed should begin away 
back years ago with a sane, sens- 
ible, sound crop rotation, with the 
keepmg of livestock, the intelligent 
conservation of every ounce of 
barnyard manure, the growing of 
legummous crops to increase the 
vegetable content of the soil, that 
it may possess that double power 
oi both receivg and reiaiming the 
moisture that comes to it through 
melimg snows and from the rams 
from the donds. Every particle 
oi stubble and straw 
should be returned to the soil 

According to figures gathered by 
the United States Department of 
Agneulture, Washington, D. C_, the 
American farmers bum each year 
363,000.000.00 worth of straw. 
Then add to this the million dollars 
of cornsialks burned (aside and in- 
dependent of campaigns for the 
destruction of chinch bugs, which 


as all right) the figures 


palling. 
I have seen, and you have seen, 


from 3 to 5 strawstacks on the 
same farm (representing different 
threshing seasons) left to rot down 
yust as they fell from the stacker 
er blower; these strawstacks left 
as eye sores to provide a veritable 
nuisance out in the field to go 
harrow, the planter, the cultivator 
or the bimder, to furnish an incn- 
bator for the i of msect 
pests and homes for “varmimnts” 
when the soil all around is crying. 
yea, agonizmg for the plant food 
and vegetable matter worse than 
wasted 

Did you ever stop to think the 
lessons to be learned of the efi- 
ciency and power of vegetable mat- 
ter on the texture. tilth and physical 
condition of the soll? It works like 
magic, and this lesson can be gained 
on your own farm. 
_ 7 In addition to adding to the 

quality and power of your seed bed 
as a soil moisture reservoir, veze- 
table matter m 2 measure nullifies 
the effects of too much or too Tittle 
moisture im the soil when you come 
to make the seed bed. When plow- 
ing across the field and the land is 
breaking cloddy, and you come to 
where the strawstack has been 
scatiered, your mouldboard tums 
a nice, mellow furrow-slice. Again, 


material out of which to build that 
seed bed, the appie of the farmer's 
eye. 

Plants differ from anmals. It is 
true at birth they are both helpless, 
but, m time, animals grow more m- 
dependent m that they acquire the 
power and judgment to roam about 
im search of food and drimk. Not 
so with planis—ithey are staked 
down to their Lord of Creation and 
must ive and die there. 

The farmer doubtless expected 
just as much of the dover seed 
that sprouted and produced a plant 
that succumbed to the dry weather 
as he did of the one that grew and 
overcame all obstacles. So far as 
the seeds were concerned, one could 
not be blamed and the other de 
served mo praise. The respons: 
bility rests with the farmer. Then 
I ask the question: “Is the mak- 
ing of the seed bed a task that m- 
volves no more than turnmg fur- 
row shees and mashmg clods, or 
does it carry with i a moral obh- 
gation or a human responsibility 7” 

Moral: Scatter these mammoth 
strawstacks behind the stock for 
bedding, and then at the nght time 
haul the manure out on the field 
and, as one who demands a square 
deal for yourself, give all the seeds 
an equal chance. 

T want plenty of humus m my 
seed bed for other reasons than 
that it will increase its efficiency as 
a soil reservoir. Agam, when you 
were bewailmg your fafe and be- 
moanimg the fact that you had lost 


> your clover seed on that forty sown 


with oats, to your surprise and also 
you had a good stand of clover on 
that spot where you spread the old 
su2mS 

“Why do cover plants grow 
thick all around this spot m the 
field and none elsewhere?” The 
vegetable matter catching and hold- 


young clover plants to grow and 
thrive, to develop a root system— 
delving down imto the sub-soil be- 
low the danger lime caused by the 
drouth and enabled them to come 


How often have you been plow-_ 


to many | 
tails of 


twice to know that you were 

had not been managed m such 

way that all the com was pot 
What 2 wonderful exhib 

what a : 

and 


chi e 
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“talk” attempts to answer briefly. 

Inoculation and Its Results.— 
Inoculation of legumes is supply- 
ing the legume in some way with 
the necessary nitrogen-fixing bac- 
teria. Most farmers are ac- 
quainted with the nodules or 
growths on the roots of legumes 
which are the result of infection 
with these bacteria, and the vis- 
ible evidence of successful inocu- 
lation. These nodules are of 
various shapes and sizes, but each 
legume produces a characteristic 
nodule. In some cases, notably 
alfalfa, nodules are hard to find 
unless the plant is dug carefully 
because they pull off easily and 
are left in the soil if the plant is 
pulled up. They may be at all 
depths in the soil, but are most 
abundant on the surface roots. 
The bacteria themselves are so 
small that it would take 10,000 to 
25,000 of them end to end to 
measure an inch. 

Legumes will grow even if 
these bacteria are not present but 
they will be as dependent on the 
nitrogen of the soil as are such 
crops as corn and timothy. On 
poor soils this will result in a 
poor growth of the uninoculated 
crop, and where all other condi- 
tions are favorable to the crop 
inoculation may double or treble 
the yield. On good soils the 
legume may grow as well without 
inoculation, but the soil is being 
depleted instead of enriched. The 
protein content of the uninocu- 
lated legume is usually lower than 
that of the inoculated even where 
'the total yield is the same. 
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Are All Legumes Infected by 
the Same Bacteria?—It was at 
first supposed that every legume 
had its own specific bacteria. 
Later, cases were discovered in 
which different plants were in- 
fected by the same organism. 
Careful investigations show that 
the common legumes grown in 
Ohio are hosts to six distinct 
strains of bacteria, as follows: 

Group 1. Red and mammoth 
clover, alsike clover, white clover, 
crimson clover. 

Group 2. Alfalfa, all sweet clov- 
ers, yellow trefoil. 

Group 3. Cowpeas, Japan 
clover, peanuts and several wild 
legumes. 


Group 4. Garden and field peas, 
all vetches, sweet peas. 


Group 5. Soybeans. 

Group 6. Garden 
beans. 

This means that bacteria cul- 
tures or soil from one member of 
a group will inoculate any other 
member of the same group, but 
not the members of any other 
group. Soil or cultures from 
alfalfa, for example, may be used 
to inoculate sweet clover, but 
they will be of no value for vetch 
or cowpeas, while no other crop 
has the same bacteria as soy- 
beans. 

When Is Inoculation Neces- 
sary ?—Inoculation is always nec- 
essary for the profitable growing 
of any legumes, if the bacteria are 
not already present in the soil. 
Unless the field has recently pro- 
duced a well-inoculated crop of 


and field 
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the legume to be sown or of some 
legume in the same group, inocu- 
lation is probably necessary. The 
presence of nodules and a green, 
healthy, vigorous growth are the 
best evidences of inoculation. 
When in doubt, inoculate. The 
process is simple, and often 
means the difference between 
success and failure. However, in- 
oculation is of no value for any 
crops except legumes. Corn, 
wheat, potatoes, timothy and 
similar crops are not infected by 
these bacteria. 


Is Natural Inoculation Pos- 
sible ?—Natural inoculation is ex- 
tremely common. One farmer 
said, “Why, this inoculation busi- 
ness is all bunk. I sowed alfalfa 
without any inoculation and it has 
done fine.” Such cases happen 
constantly, and the reason is that 
the bacteria have been brought in 
in some other way. Some are 
usually carried on the seeds, and 
so there are practically always 
some inoculated plants in a field, 
whether artificially inoculated or 
not. Some farmers take advan- 
tage of this and prepare for seed- 
ing alfalfa alone by including a 
little alfalfa in their hay mixtures. 
This method is valuable in some 
cases, but is rather uncertain. 
Manure from feeding legume hay, 
if spread as made, often carries 
enough dirt and uneaten shatter- 
ings from the hay to inoculate 
the field on which it is spread. 
Washing from one field to an- 
other carries the bacteria. Wind 


(Continued on page 15) 
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for ONE DOLLAR 


P. O. Box 110, 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
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Let THE HOLSTEIN BREEDER AND DAIRYMAN 


tell you about the Greatest, Most Productive and Most Profita- 
ble dairy cow in the World, “THE HOLSTEIN.” 
twice each month and carries her message of Friendship and 
Prosperity. A single issue is ofttimes worth more than the 
whole year’s subscription which is 75c per year or Two Years 


It comes 


THE HOLSTEIN BREEDER AND DAIRYMAN, 


I enclose ONE DOLLAR ($1.00) for Two Year’s Subscription to 
THE HOLSTEIN BREEDER AND DAIRYMAN. 
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VALUE OF PHOSPHATES ON INDIANA 
SOILS 


Agricultural Experiment Station, Purdue 
University 


This experiment field is located 
on the Moses Fell Annex farm, 
about six miles northwest of Bed- 
ford. The soil is a yellowish 
brown silt loam, representative of 
the most of the uplands of Law- 
rence and neighboring counties. 
Although this soil is underlaid 
by limestone and is probably ot 
limestone origin, the laboratory 
test showed it to be acid and the 
subsoil very acid. The field was 
thoroughly underdrained in the 
spring of 1915 and planted to soy- 
beans. This crop made a fair 
growth and was plowed under in 
the fall, at which time the first 
wheat crop was sown and the 
limestone and various phosphate 
treatments were begun. 


One object of this experiment 
is to study the relative merits of 
the principal phosphates as sup- 
plements to manure on land suf- 
ficiently limed to insure proper 
development of all the crops in 
the rotation. Another object is 
to determine the relative values 
of acid phosphate and rock phos- 
phate used alone, with lime, with 
manure and with both lime and 
manure. <A third object is to de- 
termine the effects of different 
quantities of acid phosphate and 
rock phosphate as supplements to 
manure on limed land. 


The limed plots received four 
tons of ground limestone per acre 
in the fall of 1915. The manured 
plots. receive six tons of manure 
for each corn crop. The rock 
phosphate is plowed under with 
the clover residues on the un- 


acid per acre per rotation, which 
places the comparison on the 
basis of approximately equal 
money values of the different 
phosphates. 


In Table X are chews the re- 
sults from acid phosphate and 
rock phosphate used alone, with 
lime and with manure, and the 
results from the four different 
phosphates with both lime and 
manure. 


By referring to the first part of 
Table X, it will bé seen that when 
used alone, both acid and rock 
phosphate have produced large 
crop increases. In this case the 
rock phosphate, largely through 
the increase of 1,255 pounds in 
the clover crop, has been more 
profitable than the acid  phos- 
phate. netting $14.24 per acre per 
rotation as against $10.17 for the 
acid phosphate. The natural acid- 
ity in this soil apparently makes 
available to crops the larger 
amount of phosphorus contained 
in the rock phosphate. The soil 
is not so acid as to prevent the 
growth of clover. Under these 
conditions the ability of the 
clover crop to utilize the raw 
rock phosphate is_ particularly 
noteworthy. 

-Where the phosphates were 
used on limed land, as shown in 
the second part of Table X, the 
acid phosphate has been much 
more effective than the rock 
phosphate. The smaller returns 
shown for both of the phosphates 
on the limed section as compared 
with the unlimed section are in 
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part due to the fact that the first’ 
two corn crops on the “lime 
alone” rlot received manure, 
which doubtless also affected the 
first two wheat and hay crops. 
The point to be particularly. ob- | 
served in this case is the relative 
effects of the two phosphates in 
the presence of lime. Evidently 
the liming has materially lessened | 
the availability of the rock phos- | 
phate. | 

Where the phosphates were 
used on limed land, as shown in) 
the second part of Table X, the 
acid phosphate has produced a 
net return of $5.19, while the rock | 
phosphate has been used at a net 
loss of $2.04 per acre per rota- 
tion. Apparently, the liming of | 
this soil hinders the raw rock | 
phosphate from becoming avail- 
able, while it favors the utiliza-— 
tion of the acid phosphate. 

Where the phosphates were 
used on manured land, as shown 
in the third part of Table X, the 
acid phosphate has yielded a net 
return of $15.08 and the rock 
phosphate $15.25 per acre per ro- 
tation. Here, again, in the ab- 
sence of lime, the rock phosphate | 
has produced the larger returns. 
It is worthy of note, too, that | 
both of the phosphates have been 
more effective on manured land 
than on unmanured land. 

Where the phosphates were. 
used on limed and manured land, 
as shown in the fourth part of 
Table X, the acid phosphates 
have, yielded a net return of 
$9.03; the rock phosphate, $3.75 ; 
the steamed bone, $7.29, and thel 
basic slag, $7.30, per acre per ro- 
tation. For each dollar invested, 
the acid phosphate has yielded a 
net profit of $2.69; the rock phos- 
phate, $0.98; the steamed bone, 
$2.17, and the basic slag, $2.17. 


manured plots and with the 
manure on the manured plots for 
corn. The other phosphates are 
broadcasted and harrowed in be- 


TABLE X—RESULTS FROM PHOSPHATES ON CORN, WHEAT AND CLOVER 
ROTATION—BEDFORD EXPERIMENT FIELD, 1916-1921 


Average total per acre 


: Average yields per acre per rotation | 
fore planting the corn.. The crop i ‘ x ain ‘3 Value Cost of cc 
Z reatment per acre orn tover eat Straw ay of in- treat- et 
rotation 1S corn, wheat, : and per rotation bushels pounds bushels pounds pounds crease ment returns | 
elover,'and all the prodiice ‘is ire- \noming 207 ee oe 26.6) © 1;710) > (3.0340 4k pee 
moved except the second growth Acid phosphate, 300 pounds. .40.1 2,027 6.2 661 1,691 
clover. Rock phosphate, 640 pounds. .40.6 232 6.5 737 2,312 fw 
, Increase for acid phosphate. .13.5 317 See. 331 634 $1353" $3.36 $10.17 
Im the test of different carriers: insseace for rock phosphate 44.0 422 43.5 S407 oe dss 18.08 3.84 14.24 
of phosphorus, the caid phosphate 4 hier See : 
Timie al@me sc yteks s siecctsiee aie ar a s x 7 5 
y (16 yer cent), basic slag (18 ca Lime, acid phos., 300 pounds. .39.4 1,931 8.4 968 1,918 
cent), and steamed bone meal (25 Lime, rock phos., 640 pounds. .32.1 1,803 — Bee be ess i 
per cent) are applied at rates to Increase for acid phosphate.. 7.0 LOS simon e288 419 $8.55 $3.36 $5.19 | 
. s 03 25 Ded 16 259 1.80 3.84 2.04 | 
supply 48 pounds of phosphoric Increase for rock phosphate.. 0 | | 
acid ‘per acre per rotation in veach. ivanucomeaeee me au 36.9... 151,028) Wag deg og ogy a 
case. The rock phosphate (30 Manure, acid phos., 300 Ibs...52.6 2,712 8.9 998 2,036 i 
. . Manure, rock phos., 640 lbs..48.9 2,500. 82 901 2,601 , 4 
per cent) is applied at a rate EON Arak ctdbet ae aewte Mea hane Ice 987. GRD S14 786 «$18.44 «$3.36 ~——-$15.08 
supply 192 pounds of phosphoric Increase for rock phosphate. .12.0 BIS eaeae ALZ: | Bet 19.09 3.84 15.25 
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(Continued from page 13) 
yiten spreads the bacteria in dry 
limates. Wild plants of the same 
rroup may be present in the field. 
[he little yellow trefoil which is 
ound all over the state has prob-~ 
bly inoculated many fields for 
lfalfa and sweet clover, and the 
ants in Group 3 scarcely ever 
equire inoculation, so common 
re the wild plants in this group. 

How Shall We ‘Inoculate ?— 
Chere are two general methods of 
noculation; the use of artificial 
ultures produced in the labora- 
Ory on various media, and the 
ise of soil from previously inoc- 
ulated fields. Both methods give 
verfectly satisfactory results. The 
vacterial cultures, while at one 
ime uncertain, are now as stand- 
id and safe as any other com- 
nercial agricultural product. 
Chey are for sale by nearly every 
eed firm, are easy to use, and 
lot extremely expensive. Since 
he media on which they are 
rrown vary, they should always 
re used according to the manu- 
acturer’s directions. 

However, the soil methods have 
gfany advantages. ‘They are at 
east as sure as the cultures, they 
te less expensive, and may be 
nade equally convenient. They 
re particularly adapted for use 
fter a man has one field of a 
egume growing on his farm and 
vishes to seed more. It is usu- 
lly best to try a new legume on 

small scale, and the smallest 
uccessful patch of a legume will 
urnish inoculating soil for every 
ield on the farm. 

“Applying Soil to the Field.— 
Che soil transfer method is the 
idest and remains the surest 
nethod of inoculation. Top soil 

usually to plow depth) from a 
ield which has grown a well in- 
culated crop of the legume to be 
own, or one in the same group, 
s collected and sown over the 
iew field at the rate of from 400 
o 500 pounds per acre and har- 
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rowed in. The soil may be spread 
with a manure spreader, or if dry, 
with a lime spreader. The soil 
may also be dried, sifted and sown 
through the fertilizer attachment 
of the drill when the seed is sown. 
In this case from 100 to 150 
pounds will be sufficient and 100 
per cent inoculation is assured. 
The objection is sometimes raised 
to this method that it is likely to 
spread weed seeds and diseases of 
plants which are carried in the 
soil, but this objection is of little 
importance under Ohio condi- 
tions. One can easily determine 
whether the field from which he 
is securing soil is infested with 
any weeds or diseases likely to 
injure his own field. The most 
serious objection is the expense 
and trouble of securing and sow- 
ing the soil, unless one has it on 
his own farm. 

Applying Soil to the Seed— 
There are several methods which 
apply a small amount of soil 
directly to the seed which have 
given good results in practice. In 
one of these, the “glue” method, 
the seeds are moistened with a 
dilute glue solution (6 oz. of ordi- 
nary carpenter’s liquid glue in 1 
gallon water. Then dry soil is 
sifted over the moist seeds and 
thoroughly mixed until all the 
seeds are smeared with the soil. 
The seed should be just moist, 
so that the soil nearly dries them. 
The seed is then spread out thin 
to dry and may be sown within 
a half hour, or it may be thor- 
oughly dried and stored for weeks 
without injury. From one to two 
quarts of soil are needed for a 
bushel of seed. Sugar may be 
used instead of glue, and water 
alone has been equally successful. 
Another very similar method is 
to stir the soil into two or three 
times its bulk of water and 
sprinkle the seeds. with this 
muddy water. All of these meth- 
ods have been used successfully 
hundreds of times. 
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“I keep six honest, serving men; 
(They taught me All I Knew): 
Their names are WHAT and WHY 
and WHEN, 


and HOW and WHERE and WHO” 
KIPLING 
WHAT was the Declaration of London? 
WHY does the date for Easter vary? 


WHEN was the great pyramid of 
Cheops built ? 


HOW can you distinguish a malarial 
mosquito ? 


WHERE is Canberra? Zeebrugge? 
WHO was the Syne of the Slashes ? 


Are these “six men” serving you too? 
Give them an opportunity by placing 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY £222: 


in your home, 
school, office, 
club, library. " 
This“Supreme \ 
Authority” in all Rte 
knowledge offers service, 
immediate, constant, lasting, trust- 
worthy. Answers all kinds of ques- 
tions. A century of developing, 
enlarging, and perfecting under ex- 
acting care and highest scholarship 
insures accuracy, completeness, 
compactness, authority. 


Write for a sample page of the New Words, 
specimen of gular and India Papers, also 
booklet ‘‘You are the Jury,’’ prices, etc. To 
those naming this publication we will send free 
a set of Pocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. Est. 1831 
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A Guaranteed Treatment 


For Abortion and Failure to Breed 


Purebred stock of all 
kinds—particularly hogs 
and cattle — are very 
susceptible to the dis- 
ease commonly called 
Contagious Abortion, 
which may result in 
either Abortion or Fail- 
ure to Breed. This dis- 
ease can be  perma- 
i nently cured and thou- 
sands of prominent 
= breeders testify to the 
success of the Kellogg 
Treatment. It is a guar- 
anteed remedy for hogs 
and cows and is fed 
either in bran or salt, 
requiring no other at- 
tention. Excellent for all stock, keeping them 
in a healthy breeding condition. State number 
of animals and their general breeding condi- 
tion when writing for our free booklet and 
price list. 


H. W. KELLOGG CoO., 
948 Carroll Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


IN STOCK 


every farm. 


AMERICAN SWINEHERD 
THE PIONEER POLAND CHINA PAPER 


for 38 years successfully advocating purebreds on 


SPECIAL TWO FOR ONE OFFER 


Send us $1.00 and we will send you The Swineherd and Baynes’ 
Soil Improver, both for one year. 


_ AMERICAN SWINEHERD, 319 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Collecting Inoculating Soil— 
The most important precaution 
when using only a small amount 
of soil is to be sure the soil is 
well inoculated. To do this it is 
best to secure soil from around 
the roots of plants of the desired 
kind that show by their abundant 
nodules that they are inoculated. 
It is well to dig the roots and 
nodules with the soil. Allow this 
soid to air-dry in any convenient 
place, then crush and screen‘ it. 
Such material will always give 
satisfactory results, while bulk 
field soil may give only from/ 20 
to 70 per cent inoculation. For 
spring seeding it is desirable to 
secure soil the fall before. 

Various Points Concerning In- 
oculation—It is commonly said 
that soil for inoculation must not 
be exposed to sunlight, but recent 
tests and much practical experi- 
ence show that there is little if 
any danger from this source. 
While it is well to avoid needless 
exposure, one may in practice pay 
no attention to sunlight as a 
source of injury when using soil 
methods of inoculation. Air-dry- 
ing of soil does not injure its 
value as inoculating material. 
Such air-dried soil may be kept 
at least 12 months and still be 
safe to use. Frost and freezing 
have no harmful effect on these 
bacteria in the soil. 

Only rarely is the first crop on 
a field thoroughly inoculated by 
any method, and the better in- 
oculation of the next crop un- 
doubtedly has much to do with 
the frequently observed fact that 
the second seeding of alfalfa, 
vetch, or sweet clover on a piece 
of land is much better than the 
first. 

How Long Will Legume Bac- 
teria Live in the Soil?—No defi- 
nite answer can be given to this 
question. It depends partly on 
the soil, some soils being’ more 
favorable to the organism than 
others. The Wisconsin Station 
reports a case in which soybean 
bacteria lived in the soil for 17 
years, and there is no reason to 
believe this exceptional. Acid 
soils are injurious to the bacteria 
of those legumes which are them- 
selves injured by acid soils, but 
the bacteria can withstand any 
degree of acidity which will per- 
mit a paying crop of the legume. 
Certainty on all ordinary soils 
that produce satisfactory crops of 
the legume to be grown, it is not 
necessary to reinoculate in an 
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ordinary, 4-, 5- or 6-year rotation, 
once the field has been inoculated. 
—C. J. Willard, Department 
Farm Crops, Ohio State Agrl. 
University, December, 1923. 


SOYBEANS WORTH $30 AN 
ACRE 


At Market Price Yield $30 on 30- 
Bushel Corn Land 


Soybeans have become defi- 
nitely established in crop rotation 
systems in Missouri, according to 
reports that are coming in to the 
field crops department of the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture from 
farmers of the state, who are 
working with the college in this 
phase of farming. 


AL recent report itonr. Roc 
Dodsworth, of Sullivan county, 
tells of his experience with soy- 
beans this year on his farm near 
Greentop. Mr. Dodsworth drilled 
soybeans in a 5% acre field of 
corn at the same time that he 
planted the corn. He mowed 
them this fall after the corn had 
been cut. His corn produced 45 
bushels to the acre and the beans 
yielded 18 bushels, thus making 
a total production of 63 bushels 
to. the’ acre.’ In addition - Mr: 
Dodsworth had 10 acres of soy- 
beans double-rowed, and 40 acres 
planted with corn which he used 
for hogging down. 

Another report shows that 
Ernest Winston, of Knobnoster, 
raised 1,100 bushels of Midwest 
soybeans this year, averaging 21 
bushels and six pounds to the acre 
on 30-bushels corn land. 

These farmers find not only bet- 
ter conditions in their soil after 
growing soybeans, but also a de- 
cided increase of profits over 
some of the more widely known 
crops. The market price of beans 
for oil is now around $1.50 per 
bushel, and for seed up to $4.00 
per bushel.—Mo, Col. Aga., Col- 
umbia. 


WHY PURE BRED LIVE- 
STOCK 


Why farmers turn from scrub 
livestock to purebred livestock 
is a question that is full of inter- 
est and of practical value. Mr. D. 
S. Burch, of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, has 
made an investigation on 525 
farms owning 25,000 head of 
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breeding livestock and about 30, 
000 fowl. 


On the farms investigated the 
percentages of reasons why these 
farmers change from scrubs tc 
purebreds ran as follows: 

From reading, 36%; from olf 
servation, 17.5%; from influence 
of county agent, 12.9%; from 
meetings, Farmers’ Institutes 
etc., 10.1'%; from sales, fairs and 
shows, 6%; from home influence 
4.3%; from college instruction 
4.1% ; from natural liking, 3.6% 
from livestock club work, 2.4% 
for miscellaneous reasons, 2.6% 


Back in 1921, County Agent A 
A. Pryor in Fayette county 
Tennessee, one of the big West 
Tennessee cotton counties, got 4 
few of his farmers started in the 
dairy business. He reported 3 
cream separators in his county 
that year. When Mr. Pryor lefi 
the county he left 55 separators 
S. P. Dent followed and as the 
News Service item from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee says, Mr 
Dent undoubtedly saw future 
to the dairy business, too. On 
June 1, 1923, the county had 15 
separators. Three cream stations 
have been established and_ the 
farm is now the source of most ol 
the cream. On an average, ac: 
cording to the report, the cash 
income per cow is pel 
year from cream checks. The 
dairymen have found that there is 
profit in cows and are ready tc 
go. They have found that it pays 
a cotton farmer to keep a few 
cows around the place. They need 
the cash money. , 

Maybe there is a lesson in this 
for some other big cotton county 
where boll weevils have been do: 
ing a lot of dirt—Southern Ru 
ralist. 


; 
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APRECIATED ADVICE 


G. W. Sefrit & Sons, Delphos 
Ia., veteran breeders of Big 
Type Poland-Chinas, for many 
years patrons and subscribers of 
the American Swineherd. The 
elder writes, upon enclosing his 
subscription for BAYNES’ SOIL 
IMPROVER, “I thought you 
were making a mistake when you 
went into this new work, but 
after reading the paper, conclude 
you are doing a good work; you 
are not satisfied to be idle even 
at your age. You surely have 
been ‘a wonderful prograssive, 
grand old man; hope you “— 
live to be one hundred.” 
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OW AND COW TROUBLES 


The breeders of swine have 
yecasions once in a while to be 
roubled with the loss of a litter 
§ pigs by abortion. 

It is not only the damage of 
he loss of the pigs, but many of 
he cases are contagious, and 
are should always be taken to 
lean up and burn all the dis- 
harges from the aborting sow 
r cow. Fresh air slacked lime 
hould be scattered on the 
round or floor where the dis- 
harges were made. 

After many years’ experience 
s editor of the American Swine- 
erd, with the successful use of 
1 W. Kellogg Co., Abortion 
ture, we have received thanks 
rom a large number of breeders 
early for recommending this 
reatment for the cure of abor- 
ion or failure to breed of sows 
r cows. 

This firm issues a free booklet 
n abortion and failure to breed 

guaranteed treatment. This 
ook is filled with valuable in- 
‘ruction. Every farmer should 
ave one of them. State number 
f animals and the general con- 
ition in writing for free booklet 
nd cost of remedy, address H. 
V. Kellogg Co., 948 Carroll 
venue, St. Paul, Minn., mention 
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FACTS ABOUT COWS IN 
MISSOURI 


The farmers of the state of 
lissouri have to their credit 
)0,000 cows and the average 
ield is less than 140 pounds of 
Miter fat per year. This low 
verage is largely due to the very 
iw producing cows in many 
yunties where better dairying 
ethods are not practiced. Sta- 
stics showing several counties 
here the average butter fat for 
1 their cows is less than 100 
Ounds a year. Jewell Mayes 
Teekly states better breeding 
Ould double their present out- 
it without increasing the num- 
tr of cows. 

They have less than 20,000 
ire bred dairy cattle of all 
feeds, .out of 700,000 cows 
assed as milk cows. This em- 
lasizes the importance of get- 
ag rid of the scrub. Especially 
_when it is shown that of all 
e butter fat per cow was 515 
yunds, and 90 per cent of them 
fre owned by every-day farm- 
Ss. 
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L. E. Vaughn’s Guernsey cow, 
Oronogo, Mo., sets state record 
for the highest semi-official but- 
ter fat test of 1,035 pounds in 
year. 

This shows the magnitude of 
the improvement needed. 


BRADFUTE IN EAST 


O. E. Bradfute, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, is closing this week his 
visit to the East. On Wednes- 
day he attended the annual meet- 
ing of the New Hampshire Farm 
Bureau Federation at Concord, 
and is today attending the anrual 
meeting of the Connecticut Farm 
Bureau Federation at Hartford. 

SPEAKING IN OHIO 

J. W. Coverdale, secretary of 
the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, is filling a series of speak- 
ing dates at Ohio county farm 
bureau. annual meetings this 
week. 

Mr. Coverdale is attending the 
meetings of the farm bureau in 
Portage, Stark, Mahoning and 
Columbiana counties. 


PESSIMISTIC 


A pessimist swallowed an egg 
whole. He was afraid to move 
for fear that it would break—and 
was scared to sit still, dreading it 
might hatch. 


ADAMS COUNTY GIVES 
SERVICE 


Ray E. Miller, Farm Adviser, 
Adams County, Illinois, reports 
that the Adams County Shippers’ 
Association saved Adams County 
farmers in 1923 $50,000. This 
saving covers 700 cars of live 
stock shipped through the co- 
operative. 

The Adams County Shippers’ 
Association is but one of the co- 
operative agencies organized by 
the farm bureau in that county. 
The other producer-owned asso- 
ciations are Quincy Co-operative 
Milk Producers’ Association, 
Western Illinois Fruit Exchange, 
and co-operative elevators at 
Ursa, La Prairie and Chatten. 

The Adams County Shippers’ 
Association sells directly through 
the Producers’ Live Stock Com- 
mission Association at East St. 
Louis. 

The Quincy Co-Operative Milk 
Producers’ Association has devel- 
oped in the last year from prac- 
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tically nothing to a business of 
$15,000 a month. A better milk 
supply has been provided with- 
out increasing the cost to the 
consumer but enabling the pro- 
ducer to make better returns 
upon his investment in live stock, 
land and equipment. 

The Adams County report 
shows 1923 a year of service ren- 
dered by the farm bureau in 
almost every conceivable line. 
Among these services are reports 
of soil tests and soil survey, pro- 
motion of fairs and farm product 
shows, handling of hog cholera 
serum and the active sponsoring 
of bovine tuberculosis eradica- 
tion campaigns. 


BOURBON RED TURKEYS 


LIGHT BRAHMA CHICKENS 
PEKIN DUCKS 

B. R. Turkey toms, June hatch at 
$10 each, nicely marked. Light 
Brahma cockerels, April hatch at 
$2 each and Pekin Ducks at $2 
each. 

We hold our customers by good 
treatment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Mrs. Grace B. Simpson, R. 3, 
Salem, Ind. 


SPOTTED POLANDS FOR SALE 
BARGAINS—Spotted boars and gilts ready 
to breed and weanlings five times 
Grand Champion, ‘‘Spotted Ranger.’’ Also 
bred sows and gilts. Lloyd Lukens, Disko, 
Indiana, 


PURE BRED POLANDS FOR SALE 


CHOICE weanling pigs from our reliable 
Poland-China herd, priced from Twenty to 
Forty Dollars. Write for literature. 


Please mention Soil Improver. 


Cox & CHAFA, KEITHSBURG, ILLINOIS 


“BERKSHIRES ON EVERY 
FARM” 


The Berkshire World 


Devoted to the best interests of 
the swine industry, particularly 
to Berkshires, the hog that won 
Grand Championship over all 
breeds in the dressed carcass 
classes at the late International. 


Easy feeders; meat of unsur- 
passed quality, profitable. The 
Berkshire hog is the best farm 
animal today. 


Full of practical information. 
All the news of the American 
Berkshire Association. Every 
number is worth more than a 
year’s subscription to any 
farmer or swine breeder. 


Offered in combination with 
Baynes’ Soil Improver as fol- 
lows: 


THE BERKSHIRE WORLD, 1 year 
BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER, 2 years 


Both for $1.00 


THE FROST 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Springfield, Il. 
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American Farm Bureau Federation New 


Arthur E. Mealiff, Mgr., Farm Bureau Office 
58 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


THE YEAR 1924 


The American Farm Bureau 
Federation has made a safe start 
for the year 1924. They steered 
clear of a danger that was lying 
in wait to capture some of the 
offices, for the personal benefit of 
those desiring to occupy them. 
The real true men of worth for 
the benefit of the bureau are 
working for the advantages and 
development of the business of 
the association. 


They are branching out on 
lines that will be helpful to 
farmers. 


EXPORT CORPORATION 


Congress is holding hearings 
on the various agricultural relief 
measures. It is expected the bill 
introduced by Senator Norris for 
the government organization of a 
$100,000,000 export corporation 
which will buy and sell farm prod- 
ucts will be given early consid- 
eration because of the fact that 
Senator Norris is-chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee. 


Loans for the Wheat Farmers 


‘There are numerous other bills, 
however, which will have as full 
and possibly more sympathetic 
treatment by Congress before it 
adjourns. One, upon which it is 
hoped to get early action because 
upon its passage depends whether 
a large number of wheat farmers 
in the grain counties stay in busi- 
ness and plant more forage crops 
and produce livestock, is the bill 
introduced by Senator Peter Nor- 
beck of South Dakota and Rep- 
resentative O. B. Burtness of 
North Dakota, which would ap- 
propriate $50,000,000, $20,000,000 
of which is to become available 
the present fiscal year, $20,000,000 
the next and $10,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926. 
This money would be handled by 
a commission to be known as the 
Federal Agricultural Diversifica- 
tion Commission, composed. of 
the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce and ‘Treasury, of 
which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would be chairman. As the 
bill is drawn, loans will be con- 
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fined to livestock, including dairy, 
beef cattle, hogs, sheep and poul- 
try. The loans will bear 6 per 
cent interest and be made for a 
period of not longer than five 
years. They will be secured by 
a first lien on the livestock and 
their natural increase. 


INCREASE IN MEMBERS 


The report of the Finance De- 
partment of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, which was 
sent this week to state farm bu- 
reaus, shows an increase in mem- 
bership of 30,000 for the fiscal 
year. 

The report now shows that 
dues for 392,973 of the more than 
a million individual members 
reached the national headquarters 
during the year 1923. 


A RECORD WEEK 


The National Live Stock Pro- 
ducers Association estimates that 
the thirteen terminals operating 
under the national live stock co- 
operative plan will do a business 


totaling one hundred million dollars 
in 1923. 


Last week the Chicago Live 
Stock Producers Association han- 
dled 503 cars and led the entire 
Chicago market. The coal opera- 
tives handled 122 cars more than 
the nearest competitor. 


The Producers Co-operative 
Commission Association at Cleve- 
land handled 171 cars or 24 per 
cent of the total on that market 
and was in first place last week. 


The Farmers Union and Pro- 
ducers Commission Association at 
Sioux City, Iowa, handled 116 cars, 
over 9 per cent of the total and, 
ranked in second place. 


The Producers Co-operative 
Commission Association at Pitts- 
burgh handled 59 cars and was in 
second place. 

At Buffalo, N. Y., the co-oper- 
atives handled 180 cars and were 
in first place, the nearest competi- 
tor handling 103. 

Four hundred and twenty-eight 
cars or 25 per cent of the total was 
the record of the Indianapolis 
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Commission Association last week 

Seventy cars, in first rank, was 
the report of the Peoria Produ 
cers Commission Association. 

At Oklahoma City, the Produ 
ers handled 142 cars. | 

The Producers were in secone 
place at Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
with 9 cars or 21 per cent of the 
total receipts. 

At the National Stock Yards (St 
Louis market) the Producers han 
dled 322 cars and ranked secomt 
place. 
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RELATIONS 


The American Farm Bureat 
Federation is pledged to. a nation 
wide “co-operative marketing pro 
gram, and as a service organiza 
tion is absolutely essential to thi 
success of the co-operative asso} 
ciations. The Farm Bureau is th 
best equipped farm organization t 
render such service and we ee | 
nize that we need a more definit 
relationship between the Farm Bu 
reau organizations and the com 
modity associations than has exist 
ed up-to- date. 

It is the duty of National, sat 
and County Farm Bureau to initi 
ate and conduct organization wot] 
of co-operatives, expenditures ol 
that account to be repaid by the col 
operatives association. i 

No organization work shall 
undertaken by the marketing de 
partment of the Federation in an 
state nor any assistance be ren 
dered any group therein withow 
the endorsement of the state farn 
bureau. 4 

County and State Farm Bureat 
should establish service relation| 
ship with co-operative associa 
based upon written memoranda 0 | 
understanding, these relationship 
to be determined by local or stat 
conditions, and to provide adequat! 
compensation for services ren 
dered by county and state tat 
bureaus. | 

The Co-operative Marketing De 
partment of the A. F. B. F. shal 
endeavor to establish a service re 
lationship with national co- opera 
tives, with the aim in view of co 
ordinating the national co-operativi 
marketing movement for organiza: 
tion service and defense. i 
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REPORT MUSCLE SHOALS 
SOON 


Indications point to the early 
eport from the House Military 
\ffairs Committee of the Madden 
ill which would accept the offer 
nade by Henry Ford to lease the 
lam and purchase the fertilizer 
york at Muscle Shoals. The com- 
anion bill introduced by Senator 
tdwin F. Ladd of North Dakota 
; still before the Senate Agri- 
ultural Committee. 


SEET GROWERS ORGANIZE 


A state-wide organization of 
ugar beet growers in Utah will 
e made. The organization was 
tarted when representatives 
rom every factory district in the 
tate met at the office of the farm 
ureau in Salt Lake City. 

Articles of incorporation with 
he organization were read and 
xplained by Frank Evans, attor- 


ey for the Utah Farm Bureau. 


nd a member of the A. F, B. F. 
ixecutive Committee. . 


SAVE SHIPPERS $3,000 


A saving of $24 a car, or about 
3,000 a year, to farmers shipping 
arough the co-operative elevator 
t Lewiston, Minn., has been se- 
ured by the combined efforts of 
ae Winona County Farm Bu- 
eau Federation and the Ameri- 
an Farm Bureau Federation. 


tATHER CONTRACT FORMS 


: 


|'The complete file of co-opera- 
ve marketing contracts now in 
se by co-operative marketing 
rganizations is being collected 
y the American Farm Bureau 
‘ederation. 

In response to a request sent 
ut last week by J. W. Coverdale, 
ecretary of the American Farm 
jureau Federation, many copies 
f contracts have already come in. 
These contracts will be placed 
1 the file of the Co-operative 
larketing Department for refer- 
ace purposes. 


TEN YEARS 


_Teacher—“Johnny, can you 
ive me a long sentence ?” 
Johnny—“No, sir, but I would 
ke to.”—Boston Transcript. 
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EGG MARKETING WORK 


Definite progress in the mar- 
keting of eggs was reported by 
the Missouri Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration Egg Marketing Commit- 


tee. Work was started about the 
middle of August in Pettis” 
County. The project has now 


grown until the members of the 
Pettis County Farm Bureau have 
been able to make an average 
profit of $4.41 on each case of 
eggs shipped direct. 

The Pettis County farmers un- 
der the leadership of Robert S. 
Clough, county agent, have done 
much in the way of preparation 
for the project in breeding, feeding 
and housing of poultry. “Qual- 
ity,” said County Agent Clough, 
“is the first essential to asuccess- 
ful co-operative egg marketing 
project.” 


REFUND $175,000 


The savings of $175,000 in re- 
funds to members of the National 
Live Stock Producers’ Associa- 
tion during the first 21 months 
of operation at a saving of ap- 
proximately $5 per car, is not the 
big accomplishment desired, ac- 
cording to John G. Brown, a dirt 
farmer from Monon, Ind., who is 
president of the National Live 
Stock Producers’ Association. 

“We are, of coure, very glad to 
pay the 30 per cent dividend rep- 
resented by the $175,000 sent 
back to members, but we expect 
to do more when we get live 
stock producers to send their an- 
imals to market in more even 
numbers and in quantities com- 
parable with the demand _ for 
meats. 

“The present ‘glut and famine’ 
system of marketing live stock 
benefits no one but the retailer 
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FIG. —FIG.2 


. 1 shows root sys- 
TE alfalfa fertilized 
with GYPSUM. Fic. 2 
shows root a eran 


From 
f Bulletin 163 of Oregon 
Ag.ExperimentStation 


acre. 


| Gypsum has great value as a soil builder. 
| clover, alfalfa and other legumes causes an enormous increase 
in the size of the root systems and tops of these crops. It produces many 
more nitrogen fixing nodules on the roots. This, in some cases, means ten or 


twelve times as much nitrogen fixed per acre, thus furnishing much more 
nitrogen for the farm and for later crops. That’s why 


A Gypsum Test Strip on Your Fields 
will Prove Its Worth in Greater Yields 


In early Spring, just as growth starts, sow a strip across your 
| alfalfa or clover field or across your white clover blue grass 
lawn and let it tell its own story. Rate of application 200 to 400 pounds per 
Get a supply of Agricultural Gypsum from your nearest building 
supply dealer. Write us for free information on various uses of Agricultural 
Gypsum as an efficient and economical soil builder. 


The Gypsum Industries, Dept. 112—844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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of meats,” continues Mr. Brown. 
“Producers of live stock ship the 
bulk of their products on a down 
market, which means a loss. 

“The packer doesn’t benefit 
greatly by this because he varies 
his price of meat to the retailer 
in accordance with the fluctua- 
tion in the price of live stock. 
But the butcher keeps his prices 
at the peak and is really the only 
one who benefits by the drop in 
live stock -prices caused by the 
present disorderly system of mar- 
keting live stock followed by pro- 
ducers. 

“We are now handling about 
10 per cent of the total live stock 
shipped to the markets where we 
operate, and when we increase 
this percentage materially, we 
expect to remedy the situation to 
the benefit of the producers, 
packer and consumer.” 


WE BELIEVE 


that you are all descend- 
ants of Adam, so we are 
going to tempt you with a 
taste of 


THE DUROC JOURNAL 


the livest and most read paper 
devoted to the interests of pure- 
bred Duroc Jersey Swine. If you 
are interested in raising the vol- 
ume of productivity of your farm 
you should become interested in 
the farmer’s greatest hog, the 
pure-bred Duroc Jersey. 


FOR 25 CENTS 


We will send you the Duroc Jour- 
nal for three months. We are 
making it easy for you and we 
feel that after you have a “taste” 
of The Duroc Journal that you 
will become a regular subscriber. 
Send your 25 cents and try it out. 


THE F. F. DEVORE PUB. CO. 
1216 HOWARD STREET, OMAHA, NEB. 


Its application to 
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THE SOURCE AND SUPPLY 
OF |SULPHUR IN THE AIR 


By\Professor George A, Olson 


Certain kinds of bacteria under 
suitable conditions destroy or- 
ganic matter, at the same time 
setting free sulphur, some of 
which enters the air in the form 
of gas. Sulphur gas or sub- 
stances containing sulphur also 
escape in the air as a result of 
burning fuel and the roasting of 
minerals. 

The tarnishing of silverware, 
lead, lead paints and other metals 
is the result of sulphur in the air. 
Zinc, on the other hand, remains 
white, and for this reason is used 
in place of lead in the making of 
white enamel paints. 

The effects of sulphur are very 
noticeable in cities, especially in 
some of the large centers of pop- 
ulation. In fruit sections sulphur 
is burnt in drying kilns to pre- 
vent darkening of fruit during 
the process of drying. It is also 
used as a fumigant and for 
bleaching. 

Recently estimates of the sul- 
phur content of rainwater col- 
lected. at Knoxville, Tenn. (an 
industrial city with a population 
of 100,000), have been reported 
as 94.5 pounds per acre. The 
quantity precipitated in 1918 was 
exceptionally high. sAbout two 
and one-half miles from the city 
the average quantity of sulphur 
carried down is 51.5 pounds per 
acre annually. Seven miles west 
of Knoxville the quantity of sul- 
phur added to the soil is 18.6 
pounds annually. 

The largest amount of sulphur 
is precipitated during the winter 
period, when coal is consumed in 
large quantities. In fact, a rela- 
tion of sulphur to coal consumed 
is shown, and most of the sul- 
phur volatilized is lodged in the 
zones where the air is most heav- 
ily laden with smoke. 

Stewart estimates that 40 to 45 
pounds of sulphur is precipi- 
tated at Urbana,. Ill. Most of 
this sulphur undoubtedly is the 
result of burning large quanti- 
ties of coal in both Urbana and 
Champaign. In Illinois farming 
communities away from cities the 
quantity of sulphur carried down 
has not yet been estimated. Dy- 
mong, Hughes and Jupe find a 
total of fifty pounds of sulphur 
in the rainwater obtained at Es- 
sex, England. These men con- 
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tend that this is a much larger 


‘quantity than is added to soil in 


purely agricultural districts. 
Erdman estimates that about 
fifteen pounds of sulphur per 
acre is carried down in the rains 
on lowa farms. Other estimates 


_ show 5 to 15 pounds of sulphur 


being added to each acre annu- 
ally. The data thus far sub- 
mitted clearly show that the 
amount of sulphur added to soil 
is exceedingly large in heavily 
populated zones and very small 
in purely agricultural districts. 
There are sufficient variances 
submitted to show that results 
for one zone are not applicable 
to another. 

The parallelism of quantity of 
coal consumed and the amount of 
sulphur contained in air substan- 
tially confirms the view that the 
burning of coal is the chief source 
of atmospheric sulphur. Crocker 
has deduced that about 13.42 
pounds of sulphur contained in 
coal escaped and diffused uni- 
formly in the air. Since about 
three-fourths of the sulphur in 
coal remains in the ashes, it is 
likely that three to five pounds 
of sulphur per acre would repre- 
sent the total quantity derived 
from this source. Most of it, 
however, accumulates in indus- 
trial zones so that very little actu- 
ally reaches farm communities. 
Some of the sulphur estimated is 
derived from decomposition of 
organic matter, and a portion is 
also obtained from particles of 
dust carried in the air. 

While the quantity of sulphur 
carried down in the rains at Uni- 
versity farm, near Knoxville, 
Tenn., is large, other data re- 
ported by McIntyre show that as 
much sulphur is leached out of 
the soil as is added. Accordingly 
there is a tendency to sulphur de- 
pletion in the soils since much of 
the sulphur removed by crops 
may be considered lost. Hall of 
England estimates that rain re- 
moves three times as much sul- 
phur as is carried down and Erd- 
man finds the loss of sulphur to 
be about four times the return. 

River waters contain much 
sulphate sulphur. The sulphur 
content of the Ono ~River 
amounts to 2,229,544 pounds an- 
nually. This is equal to 35 pounds 
of sulphate sulphur to the acre 
for the entire river basin. An 
estimate of the sulphur losses for 
the entire United States would 
show prodigious figures. The 
average loss of sulphur through 
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drainage, therefore, far exceeds 
the quantity returned by se | 
of rains. 

When it is considered tha 
crops remove about as much su 
phur as phosphorus, and only ¢ 
small amount of phosphorus is 
lost through drainage as com 
pared with sulphur, one can read. 
ily realize the significance of sul 
phur as a factor in plant nutri 
tion. Dymond, Hughes and Jupe 
who found a total of 50 pound: 
of sulphur in the rains at Essex 
England, nevertheless obtainec 
increases in yield of legumes 
through the use of sulphur ferti| 
lizers. In fact, these men stat 
that sulphur should be includec 
in artificial fertilizers in order t 
obtain maximum yields of thy 
highest feeding value. The in 
creased yields reported in thy 
states of California, Montanal 
Oregon and Washington as a re 
sult of applying gypsum shoy 
conclusively that crops frequenth 
suffer from lack of available sul| 
phur. There are various locali 
ties in the East and South wher 
gypsum has been used since th 
beginning of agriculture. Som 
of these places are not far tron 
smoke zones. i 

One would be inclined to i 
lieve that the lawns of a city . 
size of Chicago would be fairl 
well soaked with sulphur, bul 
there are lawns which have bee 
greatly improved’ through th 
use of gypsum. The maximut 
quantity of sulphur is carrie| 
down during the winter month¢ 
however, and by spring a 00! 
share of it presumably is run ol 
with the melting snows. The fre| 
quent sprinkling of the lawn 
tends to hasten the removal — 4 
the soluble sulphur, | 
probably is the main reason wh! 
applications of gypsum reney) 
the growth of clover. ‘| 

Recent Illinois soil t 
show much of the soil to be mull 
lower in sulphur than in phos 
phorus. If the sulphur containe| 
in the Chicago or Urbana ae | 


the sulphur content of all 
soils to be quite uniform. TEI 
soils should show a tendency f 
increase rather than decrease 1 
sulphur. 5 

This undoubtedly explains th 
reason why large yields of cor 
and wheat are frequently ob 
tained through the direct applica 
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tion of gypsum to cereal crops. 
Frequently the good effect of 
gypsum on legumes is carried 
over to serve in the cereal crops. 
In either case the sulphur must 
be available and assimilable in 
sufficient quantities for maximum 
production. 


Small quantities of assimilable 
sulphur limits production. Ap- 
plications of gypsum increase 
production in all instances where 
sulphate sulphur is the limiting 
factor. This view prevails re- 
gardless of the nature of the crop. 

In soils requiring only sulphur 
treatment agricultural gypsum 
has been more effective than 
equivalent amounts of gypsum in 
acid phosphate. In soils requir- 
ing both sulphur and phosphorus, 
acid phosphate may be applied, 
but it is also possible to increase 
the yields through the use of a 
combination of finely ground 
rock phosphate and gypsum. 

It is obvious that the sulphur 
carried down with rains lodges 
largely within industrial zones, 
and therefore is of very little 
value for agricultural purposes. 
The quantity removed by crops 
must therefore be considered a 
loss. This means that the tend- 
ency is toward depletion of sul- 
phur in soils. All sulphur con- 
tained in soil is not available and 
yields depend largely upon the 
food that is readily assimilated. 

Applications of gypsum will 

supply the readily assimilated 
sulphate sulphur, and in soils re- 
sponding to this treatment profit- 
able crops are produced. Gypsum 
is particularly valuable in the 
growing of legumes largely be- 
cause the demand for sulphate 
Sulphur is so large. An equiva- 
lent weight of a cereal crop will 
require nearly as much sulphur. 
_ Obviously, no dependence can 
be placed on the sulphur carried 
down by rains. Neither does such 
sulphur serve as an index of what 
Plants will need. Applications of 
Zypsum, on the other hand, will 
tell the story. It may show an 
‘mmediate response,- although 
sometimes time is required. These 
statements are based on experi- 
ences of many farmers and are 
equally as valuable as are the sci- 
‘entific observations. 


BALANCED CROP 

‘The young man was holding 

‘orth on the services rendered by 
icience to agriculture. 


Made, 
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“T tell you,” he said to on old 
farmer, “that the time is coming 
when you'll be able to carry all 
the fertilizer necessary for an 
acre of ground in one waistcoat 
pocket.” 

“And all the crop in the other,” 
answered the farmer.—Tit-Bits. 


THE NITROGEN PROBLEM 
VALUABLE INFOR- 
MATION 


Nitrogen presents the greatest 
practical soil problem in Ameri- 
can agriculture. Four important 
reasons for this are: its increas- 
ing deficiency in most soils; its 
cost when purchased on the open 
market; its removal in large 
amounts by crops, and its loss 
from soils through leaching. 
Nitrogen costs from four to five 
times as much per pound as 
phosphorus. A 100-bushel crop 
of corn requires 150 pounds of 
nitrogen for its growth, but only 
23 pounds of phosphorus. The 
loss of nitrogen from soils may 
vary from a few pounds to over 
100 pounds per acre, depending 
upon the treatment of the soil, 
the distribution of rainfall and 
the protection afforded by grow- 
ing crops. 

An inexhaustible supply of 
nitrogen is present in the air. 
Above each acre of the earth’s 
surface there are about 69,000,000 
pounds of atmospheric nitrogen. 
The nitrogen above one square 
mile weighs 20,000,000 tons, an 
amount sufficient to supply the 
entire world for four or five dec- 
ades. This large supply of nitro- 
gen in the air is the one to which 
the world must eventually turn. 


There are two methods of col- 
lecting the inert nitrogen gas of 
the air and combining it into 
compounds that will furnish 
products for agricultural uses. 
These are the chemical and the 
biological fixation of the atmos- 
pheric nitrogen. Farmers have at 


their command one of these 
methods. By growing inoculated 
legumes, nitrogen may be ob- 


tained from the air, and by plow- 
ing under more than the roots of 
those legumes, nitrogen may be 
added to the soil. 

Inasmuch as legumes are worth 
growing for feed and seed as well 
as for nitrate production, a con- 
siderable portion of the nitrogen 
thus gained may be considered a 
by-product. Because of that fact, 
it is questionable whether the 
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chemical fixation of nitrogen, the 
possibilities of Which now /repre- 
sent numerous compounds, will 
ever: be able to replace the sim- 
ple method of obtaining atmos- 
pheric nitrogen by growing in- 
oculated legumes. 

For easy figuring it may well 
be kept in mind that the follow- 
ing amounts of nitrogen are re- 
quired for the produce named: 

One bushel of oats (grain and 
straw) requires 1 pound of nitro- 
gen. 

One bushel of corn (grain and 
stalks) requires 114 pounds of 
nitrogen. 

One bushel of wheat (grain and 
straw) requires 2 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 


Ye. ON’T make the mis- 
D take of thinking that 
every machine with 

four wheels, a box and a 
few teeth and paddles at 


the rear, is necessarily a 
good manure spreader. 


Play safe when you 
buy. Get the genuine 


NEWIOEA 


TheOriginal Wide SpreadingSpreader. 


No tool on your farm 
will bring you bigger pro- 
fits. The New Idea 
makes it easy to feed 
your land regularly with 
Nature’s greatest soil-sustain- 
er, manure. And the New Idea 
stays on the job long after the 
imitators are on the scrap-pile. 
It is built by “Spreader Spec- 
ialists,” in the best equipped 
spreader factory in the world. 


Drop in when you are ready 
totalk spreader. Get the facts 
now--even if you are not ready 
to place your order. 


There is a dealer in your 
Locality.. See him or 
write for catalog. 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 
Coldwater, Ohio 
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One ‘ton of timothy contains 24 
pounds of nitrogen. 

One) ton. of clover contains 40 
pounds \of nitrogen. 

One ton of cowpeas contains 
43 pounds of nitrogen. 

One ton of alfalfa contains 50 
pounds of nitrogen. 

One ton of average manure 
contains 10 pounds of nitrogen. 

One ton of young sweet clover, 
at about the stage of growth 
when it is plowed under as green 
manure, contains, on water-free 
basis, 80 pounds of nitrogen. 

The roots of clover contain 
about half as much nitrogen as 
the tops, and the roots of cow- 
peas contains about one-tenth as 
much as the tops. Soils of mod- 
erate productive power will fur- 
nish as much nitrogen to clover 
(and two or-three times as much 
to cowpeas) as will be left in the 
roots and stubble. In grain crops, 
such as wheat, corn and oats, 
about two-thirds of the nitrogen 
is contained in the grain and one- 
third in the straw or stalks.— 
From Soil Report No. 25, Agr. 
Expt Sta., Ill. Univ. 


IS NOW A FAMOUS PAS- 
TURE 


Was Established According to 
College Plan in March, 1915 


Farmers around Holland, Mo., 
a short distance north of the 
Arkansas state line, have become 
very much interested in a seven- 
acre pasture of mixed grasses 
that established on the Fisk farm 
in that locality during the spring 
of 1915 in accordance with spe- 
cific directions supplied by the 
department of field crops of the 
Missouri College of Agriculture. 
Inquiries are now reaching the 
college from men in that section 
desiring the same information to 
enable them to get similar results 
on their own land. An inquiry 
dated January 5, 1924, from a 
farmer near Blytheville, Ark., fol- 
lows: 


“Dear Sirs: Mr. Fish, of near 
Holland, Mo., who lives in Pemi- 
scot County, has a remarkable 
seven-acre pasture planted in 
March, 1915, in accordance with 
your letter of about February 4, 
1915, and on which he used the 
five kinds of grass seed: timothy, 
alsike clover, bluegrass, orchard 
grass and redtop. Will you 
kindly send a similar letter of 
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instruction to W. M. Burns, 
Blytheville, Ark., and to W. F. 
Hawkins, Box 453, Lepanto, 
Ark.? They have the same kind 
of land and will greatly appre- 
ciate your letter. May I have a 
copy?” 

The directions for obtaining a 
permanent pasture on soils of that 
locality as originally supplied by 
the college to Mr. Fisk in 1915 
were as follows: 

“A mixture of 5 or 6 pounds of 
orchard grass, 4 or 5. pounds of 
timothy, 6 or 8 pounds of redtop, 
6 or 8 pounds of bluegrass and 2 
pounds af alsike clover, would 
make a very good pasture for the 


conditions you have described. | 


You could sow this in the spring 
when the ground is dry enough 
to work, drilling in about one 
bushel of oats and a nurse crop. 
cut the oats for hay when their 
seed first becomes milky.” 

This instance well illustrates 
one of the many lines of service 
the farmer anywhere in Missouri 
can get from his state college of 
agriculture at Columbia. Eleven 
different departments of the col- 
lege daily receive inquiries on 
farm problems demanding imme- 
diate solution, and all such in- 
quiries receive prompt and _ spe- 
cific answers. It is one of the 
types of service for which the 
college was established—Mo. 
Agr. Col. 


THE PHOSPHORUS 
PROBLEM 

The element phosphorus is an 
indispensable constituent of every 
living cell. It is intimately con- 
nected with the life processes of 
both plants and animals, the 
nuclear material of the cells be- 
ing especially rich in this ele- 
ment. 

The phosphorus content of a 
soil varies according to its origin 
and the kind of farming prac- 
ticed, Even virgin soils are found 
that are deficient in phosphorus. 

It should always be borne in 
mind in connection with the ap- 
plication of phosphorus to the 
land that the addition of phos- 
phorus, or of any other fertiliz- 
ing substance, to the soil can 
exert no benefit until the need of 
it has become a limiting factor 
of production. For example, if 
there is already present in the 
soil sufficient available phos- 
phorus to produce a 40-bushel 
crop, and the nitrogen supply or 
the moisture supply, if sufficient 
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for only 40 bushels or less, then _ 
extra phosphorus added to the soil | 
cannot increase the yield beyond 
this 40-bushel limit. 4 
There are several different ma-_ 
terials containing phosphorus. 
which are applied to land as fer-_ 
tilizer. The more important of 
these are bone meal, acid phos-. 
phate, natural raw rock phos-— 
phate and basic slag. Obviously | 
that carrier of phosphorus which > 
gives the most ecomonical re-| 
turns, as considered from all. 
standpoints, is the most suitable. 
one to use. Although this mat-| 
ter has been the subject of much 
discussion and investigation, the 
question still remains unsettled. 
Probably there is no single car- 
rier of phosphorus that will prove 
to be the most economical one to. 
use under all circumstances be- 
cause so much depends upon soil 
conditions, crops grown, length 
of haul and market conditions. | 

Bone meal, prepared from the 
bones of animals, appears on the 
market in two different forms, 
raw and steamed. Raw bone 
meal contains, besides the pros-| 
phorus, a considerable percentage 
of nitrogen, which adds a useless, 
expense if the material is pur- 
chased for the sake of the phos- 
phorus. As a source of phos- 
phorus, steamed bone meal is 
preferable to raw bone meal. 
Steamed bone meal is prepared 
by extracting most of the nitro- 
genous and fatty matter from the 
bones, thus producing a more 
néarly pure form of calcium 
phosphate containing about 10 to 
12 per cent of the element phos- 
phorus. 1 

Acid phosphate is produced by, 
treating rock phosphate with sul- 
furic acid; the two are mixed in 
about equal amounts; the prod- 
uct, therefore, contains about 
one-half as much phosphorus as 
the rock phosphate itself. Acid. 
phosphate also contains, besides 
phosphorus, sulphur, which is an- 
other plant-food element. The 
phosphorus in acid phosphate is. 
more readily available for absorp- 
tion by plants than that of raw 
rock phosphate. Acid phosphate 
of good quality should contain 6 
per cent or more of the element 
phosphorus. - : 

Rock phosphate, sometimes’ 
called floats, is a mineral sub- 
stance found in vast deposits in 
certain regions. The phosphoal 
in this mineral exists chemically 
as tri-calcium phosphate, and @ 
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good grade of the rock should 
contain 12% per cent or more of 
the element phosphorus. The 
rock should be ground to a 
powder, fine enough to pass 
through al00-mesh sieve,.or even 
finer. 

The relative cheapness of raw 
tock phosphate, as compared 
with the treated or acidulated 
material, makes it possible to 
apply for equal money expendi- 
ture considerably more _ phos- 
phorus per acre in this form than 
in the form of acid phosphate, 
the ratio being, under the market 
conditions of the past several 
years, about 4 to 1. That is to 
say, under these conditions, a 
doller will purchase about four 
times as much of the element 
phosphorus in the form of rock 
phosphate .as in the form of 
acid phosphate, which is an 
important consideration if one is 
interested in building up a phos- 
phorus reserve in the soil. As 
explained above, more very care- 
fully conducted comparisons on 
various soil types under various 
cropping systems are needed be- 
fore definite statements can be 
given as to which form of phos- 
phate is most economical to use 
in all situations. 

Basic slag, known also as 

Thomas phosphate, is another 
carrier of phosphorus that might 
be mentioned because of its con- 
siderable usage in Europe and 
eastern United States. Basic 
slag phosphate is a by-product in 
the manufacture of steel. It con- 
tains a considerable proportion of 
basic material and therefore it 
tends to influence to some extent 
the soil reaction. 
_ Rock phosphate may be applied 
at any time during a rotation, but 
it is applied to the best advan- 
tage either preceding a crop of 
clover, which plant seems to pos- 
sess an unusual power for as- 
similating raw phosphate, or 
else at a time when it can be 
plowed under with some form of 
organice matter, such as animal 
manure or green manure, the de- 
tay of which serves to liberate 
the phosphorus from its insoluble 
condition in the rock. It is im- 
portant that the finely ground 
rock phosphate be 
mixed with the organic material 
as it is plowed under. 

In using acid phosphate or 
bone meal in a cropping system 
which includes wheat, it is a 
common practice to apply the 


intimately: 
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material in the preparation of the 
wheat ground. It may be advan- 
tageous, however, to divide the 
total amount to be used and 
apply a portion to the other crops 
of the rotation, particularly to 
corn and to clover.—From Soil 
Report’ .Nox25; Agri Expt, Sta., 
Ill. Univ. 


FARMERS SLOWLY EMERG- 
ING FROM NUT CRACKER 


(By the Department of Re- 
search) 


The net cash receipts of Amer- 
ican farmers this year will be 
over $600,000,000 above last year. 
Interest and taxes will probably 
be slightly less. Thus the jaws 
of the nut cracker, formed by de- 
clining receipts and rising “fixed 
charges,” between which the 
farmers were so painfully 
pinched for two years, are begin- 
ning to open up. What the man 
on the farm gains from now on 
he can hold for himself. 

The readjustment, neverthe- 
less, is by no means complete. 
Instead it is discouragingly slow 
in a great number of particulars. 
Many farmers are losing their 
land through foreclosure proceed- 
ings. In the corn and wheat pro- 
ducing states 8% per cent of the 
farms have been taken over un- 
der foreclosure during the period 
between 1920 and the spring of 
1923. 

Many farmers can see no prog- 
ress in the past year. The year’s 
gains have been widely distrib- 
uted in most sections of the 
country but are in part offset by 
losses that have fallen in the 
Northwest and in numerous scat- 
tered localities. 

Nearly half of the $650,000,000 
gain is to be credited on the cot- 
ton crop but by no means are all 
cotton growers prosperous.-Texas 


and the Carolinas have large 
yields to sell at near-famine 
prices. But the cotton crops of 


Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama 
and parts of Georgia will sell for 
less than last year. 

The farm price of corn is con- 
siderably higher this year than 
last, but the 20 per cent of the 
crop sold for cash will bring in 
only about $100,000,000 more re- 
turn. Dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts will probably yield some 
$225,000,000 increase. The total 
increase is largely accounted for 
by these four groups: Cotton, 
dairy, poultry and corn. 
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The wheat crop will sell for 
$135,000,000 less than in 1922- 
1923, the losses,;being confined 
mainlv to North Dakéta, Kansas, 
Nebraska and ‘South ‘ Dakota, 
with a large increase recorded in 
Washington, 

Cattle, on the whole, will bring 
in about as much cash as last 
year. Feeding operations are 
fairly satisfactory. On the ranges 
liquidations has been in progress 
due to unsatisfactory prices. The 
readjustment has probably about 
run its course and daylight ap- 
pears ahead in the cattle business. 
Hogs, in spite of enormous pro- 
duction, will bring only about the 
same cash income as last year, 
and feed costs are considerably 
higher. 


MISSOURI DAIRY-ISMS 


The best scrub in the world is 
a dead one. 

Breeding is the only dependable 
and practical way of increasing the 
fat content in cow’s milk. 

The best cross we know of, for 
some of our livestock, is the corn- 
crib and haymow cross. 

It is doubtful if there is such a 
thing as the “best” breed of dairy 
cows. The cow to avoid is the 
scrub or mongrel. 

There are a lot of folks who 
think bedding, curry combs and 
brushes were intended only for 
horses, and wonder why their cows 
don’t keep clean. 

“Registration papers’ do not 
necessarily mean “profitable cows,” 
but among the better bred dairy 
cows, the larger percentage of good 
ones are found. 

Many men have fifteen or twenty 
dairy cows worth $2,000 to $2,500, 
representing one-half the herd, and 
will breed all their cows to a $25 
bull, representing the other half. 
“Strange but true.” 

Men who think the cow and the 
hen are with us only to provide pin 
money for the women and children, 
often find the pin money fund 
handy to provide themselves with 
tobacco.—FE. G. Bennett, State 
Dairy Commissioner of the Mis- 
sourt State Board of Agriculture. 


HELPS OUT THE FARMER 


BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER 


is the best magazine out in help- 
ing the farmer. I do riot want to 
miss a copy.—O. W. Ruder, Wis- 


consin. 


Your livestock must have the proper amounts of proteins, carbo- of 


- hydrates, vitamines, minerals and other necessary ingredients to 
properly grow and develop. 


Your growing plants and grains must have Nitrogen, Phos- 
phorus, Potash and other vital elements to maintain a vigorous 
growth and produce maximum yield. 


YOU FEED YOUR LIVESTOCK A BALANCED RATION 


Then Why Do You Neglect Your Soil? 


A correspondent, in commenting recently on the need of exten- 
sive fertilization on his farm, stated that he realized the need as 
pointed out in the pages of 
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but that at present could not afford to apply the necessary 
materials. 


REALLY ian'THOUsANDS OF OTHERS 


He is mistaken, though, in his statement, as a careful analysis of 
the situation will show that 


HE CAN’T AFFORD NOT TO FERTILIZE 


As every dime spent for plant food will be returned many times © 
over in increased crop yields, just as the outlay you make to feed 
your stock scientifically yields a greater return in pork, beef or 
butter fat. 


1924 HOLDS GREAT PROMISE 


Prepare for it by a more painstaking survey of your soil’s needs. 
You can do your neighbor a lasting favor by telling him about 
BAYNES’ SOIL IMPROVER—the cheapest expert help he can 
hire—12 months for 25c, or 5 years for $1.00, with valuable 
booklet, “Feeding Dairy Cows,” as a premium. 
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